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NOTES ON ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS (II) 

XXIII. WHO WAS LYSISTRATA? 

Papademetriou, in publishing a new grave-inscription 1 from Zographo, has propounded 
a theory which, if true, has important consequences for our understanding of Attic comedy in 
general and of the Lysistrata of Aristophanes in particular. For convenience I reprint the 
text with two slight modifications. 

KaAXiu&xo 6vycrrp6s TqAavyes iwqya <to 5’ &rnv,) 

f| TrpcbTri N(kt)s duperroAEuae vecov. 

suAoyicn S' ovoy’ laye ouvEHTropov, cos &tto 0das 

Muppiv(r) l)KAr|6q owruxias Ituhcos \ 

irpcb-re 'Afiqvai'as NIkes ?6os dytpETroAEuaev 

Ik TrdvTCOv xAfipcoi Mvppfvq Eurvxiai. 

In 1 . 4 the stone has MYPPINEHKAH 0 H. I prefer to assume that the stone-cutter, uncertain 
of the correct use of eta (cf. irpcoTE and NIkes in 1 . 5), has transposed the letters, rather than 
assume with Papademetriou an unnecessary and unparalleled lengthened form and an omitted 
augment. After Injpcos the three dots of punctuation are clear. Even if they were not, 
metre and sense would suggest that Itupcos went with the previous sentence, ervucos has nearly 
all its later meaning here. Papademetriou has illustrated the cult-significance of the name 
Mvppivq. 

His thesis is this. We know the first priestess of Athena Nike was appointed round about 
450, 2 perhaps after the Peace of Kallias. Here is her gravestone, which, from the style of its 
lettering and the transition to Ionic which it illustrates, ought to be close to 400. Therefore 
in 411, when the Lysistrata was performed, the Priestess of Athena Nike was called Myrrhine. 
In the Lysistrata a Myrrhine appears at the Propylaca, perhaps even on the Nike Bastion, and 
appears to have a bed and other equipment close at hand. Wc should therefore assume that 
Aristophanes’ Myrrhine is meant as a portrait. 

Wc bristle with questions. Was the stage-setting really so elaborate as to make the 

I have had much help from Professor A. Andrewes, who has laboured through all these papers. I am greatly 
indebted to Professors K. J. Dover, L. Edelstcin, E. D. M. Fracnkcl, B. D. Mcritt, J. M. C. Toynbee, and R. E. Wycherley, 
and Messrs. J. Boardman, J. M. Cook, R. Meiggs, T. B. Owen, and G. P. Stevens for help on various points. No. XXIV 
owes a particular debt to Professor A. E. Raubitschck and Mr. G. A. Stamires, who were working on similar lines and 
shared their material with me, and to members of the Agora Excavations, notably to C. W. J. Eliot and E. Vandcrpool. 
Dr. M. Mitsos of the Epigraphical Museum and his pkylax, George Diakoumcs, have, as ever, been lavish with their time 
and patience. The Oxford Craven Committee, the Warden and Fellows of New College, and the President and Fellows 
of Corpus Christi have continued to make it possible for me to spend most of my time on these matters. 

Abbreviations 

A TL Mcritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists. 

Crosby. The Leases of the Laurion Mines (Hesperia XIX 189-312). 

FdD Fouilles de Delbhes. 

GAI Meisterhans-Schwyzcr, Grammalik der Attisehen Inschrifen. 

CHI Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions. 

ILS Dessau, Inscription Lalinat Selectee. 

PA Kirchoer, Prosopogrcphia Attiea. 

FIR Groag and Stein, Prosopographia Imperii Romani. 

1 AE 1948-49. ‘46 ff. {SEG XII 80); fic. i. s IG I* 24 (CHI 40; SEG X 30). 
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position of the Nike Bastion clear? Was Myrrhinc’s husband really called Kinesias, or has 
Aristophanes selected the name for its meaning and/or paired Myrrhine with an old antagonist? 
Is the inscription really as late as 400? Ionic had been coming into private inscriptions for 
half a century. The inscription could be as early as 420, and since Myrrhine is one of the 
commonest names in Attica, the case for the identification would disappear. 


Fig. i.—The Epitaph of Myrrhine. 

(Reproduced with the permission of Dr. J. Papademetriou 
from AE 1948-49.) 

If the thesis is to stand, it must find further support. Papademetriou realises that Myrrhine 
cannot stand alone. If there is one genuine priestess, there must be more, and at least one 
must outrank her. Lysistrata is clearly no ordinary woman. At the beginning of the play, 
she has ordered the women of Greece to assemble and is surprised that they have not come 
at her command. Even before the assembly of women has decided to strike against the war 
and the tyranny of man, the elder women have, on her instructions, seized the Acropolis 
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under pretence of a sacrifice. Throughout the play her authority is unquestioned by women 
and recognised, at first grudgingly, at last willingly, even by men. Finally, when the scene 
moves to the Acropolis, she is completely at home there, and knows every part of it and all 
that happens in it with certainty. If Myrrhine is a real woman and Priestess of Athena Nike, 
there is only one position in the state that Lysistrata can hold. She will have to be the Priestess 
of Athena Polias, the servant of the ancestral cult of the olive-wood statue of Athena, which, at 
the moment of the play, was resting in a temporary shrine, while the Erechtheum builders 
planned the completion of their much-interrupted operations. 

There is still no need for Lysistrata to be a priestess. She docs nothing which could not 
easily be attributed to any comic hero or heroine. But before we come to the facts and see 
whether there is anything which tends to prove her priesthood, it may be profitable to ask 
whether our understanding of the play is at all deepened if we assume it. I feel that this is 
certainly so. One relevant note appears to be struck in the very first lines of the play. ‘ If 
they were summoned *, she says, ‘ to a feast of Bacchus or Pan, of Aphrodite Kolias or Genctyllis, 
one wouldn’t be able to move for the tambourines. But now no single woman has come.’ Here 
I think we sec the representative of the austerity of the old cult, and her distaste for flam¬ 
boyance in religion comes out again later in a contemptuous reference to Corybantes. • A 
little later the representative from Sparta arrives, a healthy, strapping creature. The women 
of Athens, who did not take much exercise, prod her with curiosity, led by Lysistrata. The 
Spartan girl complains that she.is being handled as if she were a sacrificial animal. 3 If she 
were surrounded by Athenian priestesses, this would have a point which the audience could 
hardly miss. But this is a triviality. What is important, I think, is that Lysistrata is meant 
to represent the oldest and best elements in Athenian life, which, if properly emphasised, will 
reject war as the foolish thing that it is. This the Proboulos, arriving to put down the revolt, 
docs not at first realise. Hearing that the women have revolted, he assumes that they have 
done so under the influence of Adonis or some such new-fangled god, and in fact repeats 4 
the word ‘ tambourines ’ which Lysistrata rejected in the first lines of the play. He is soon dis¬ 
illusioned. The women have revolted, not because they arc the most unstable, but because 
they arc the most stable element in Athenian society. As the chorus says, 5 “ When I was 
seven, I was arrephoros. At ten I made the cake for Athena’s offering, and then wore the 
saffron to be a bear for Artemis of Brauron. And once as a fair young girl, I was kanephoros , 
carried the basket, and wore the necklace of figs. Have I not the right to advise the city? ” 
They, the women, have been closest to the religion which holds Athens together, and Lysistrata, 
as the spokesman of that religion, calls for unity in Athens and all Greece. She reminds 4 
the Greeks of their common festivals at Olympia, Delphi, and Thermopylae, and as the 
representative of historical continuity reminds the chorus of old men that there is another 
side to the events that they had recalled in their early choruses. They sang of the heroes of 
the age of Athenian expansion, 7 but they also, not only the Spartans, had forgotten that in 
that age Athens had been proud to come to the aid of Sparta, struck by earthquake and 
besieged by her own slaves. 8 They remembered how Cleomcnes of Sparta had been driven 
off the Acropolis by the newborn democracy in 507, 9 but had forgotten the beginning of that 
story, and how Cleomcnes had destroyed the tyranny of the Pcisistratids for them. 10 Lysis¬ 
trata, the one wholly serious character in the play, holds it together and gives it its peculiar 
force. I think that not a little point is added if we think of Aristophanes putting his message 
in the mouth of the priestess of the most important state cult. 


3 Id. 641 IT. 
• Id. 274 ff. 


3 Aristophanes, Lys. 84. 
’ Id. 801 ff. 


4 Id. 488. 

3 Id. .137 ff. 


* Id. 1130 ff. 
10 Id. > 149 ff 
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The theory therefore has its seductions. Are there any facts which may give it plausi¬ 
bility ? The priesthood of Athena Polias, like the priesthood of Poseidon Erechthcus, was a 
preserve of the Etcoboutadai, though the two priesthoods seem to have belonged to different 
families inside the gems. Now it so happens that the branch which supplied the priestess of 
Polias had a habit of giving names to its members very like Lysistratc. Admittedly the first 
certain member with that name is a remote descendant in the female line in the first century 
b.c., 11 but it is generally considered likely that the priestess of Polias praised in a decree of 
255 b.c. was called Lysistrate. 12 She seems to have been preceded in office by her aunt, whose 
name was almost certainly the very similar one of Lysimache. * Dissolver of armies ’ and 
‘ Dissolver of battle ’ come to very much the same thing. Lysimachc’s father, who was born 
between 400 and 371, possibly about 375, was called, quite certainly, Lysistratos, so that we 
can sec that, even if it is not her real name, Lysistrate is a very suitable name, not only for 
a peacemaker, but also for a priestess of Athena Polias. 

There is, however, evidence, I think, to show that it was not quite her real name. 
Plutarch 13 tells of a famous joke made by a Lysimache who was priestess of Athena. This 
could, of course, refer to the Lysimache of the beginning of the third century, but there is 
evidence for another Lysimache of an earlier date. The elder Pliny tells us 14 Demetrius 
Lysxmachen {fecit) quae sacerdos Mmervae fuit LXIIII annis. It is generally agreed that this is the 
Demetrios of Alopeke of whose work Lucian 15 gives us a vivid description. He was considered 
an innovator in naturalistic portraiture, and for this reason some have tried to date him rather 
low in the fourth century. 16 But the facts are clear. All his four signed bases belong to the 
first half of the century on the evidence of their letter-forms, supported in one case by an 
identification of the subject, 17 and it does not seem to me likely that any of them belong after 
360. He made a statue of Simon, the author of the first manual of horsemanship, 18 who is 
referred to by Aristophanes as early as 424 19 and is unlikely to have died much after 385. 
The statue described by Lucian is of a Corinthian general, Pclichos. 20 He is not himself 
known, but it will be remembered that one of the Corinthian generals at Sybota in 433 was 
Aristeus the son of Pellichos. 21 It seems not unlikely that this is his son. If we date Demetrios’ 
working life from 400 to 360, we contradict none of the available evidence. 22 

• The dating of sculptors is seldom convincing, and there is stronger ground for dating 
Demetrios’ portrait of Lysimache. Benndorf 23 pointed out long ago that there is a strong 


11 IG II* 1036. 34. 

** For this and the rest of the paragraph, see Appendix. 

*• Moralia 534 C. 

14 m xxxiv 76. 

14 PhUobscudes 18-20. 

14 Pfuhl, DU Anfdnge der griuhischen Bildniskunst 7. 

17 IG rd** 3 a 28 ’ 43 21 (revised Meritt, Hesperia XVI 288),* 4322, 4895. The son of the Hippolochides who is com¬ 
memorated in 4895 was tnerarch before 334~3 B.C. (II* 1623.26), probably in 337-6 b.c. The Kephisodotos of Aithalidai 
0! 3028 may be the one who appears in the mining records (Hopper, BSA XLVIII 245, collects the evidence), and the 
date in the first half of the century would again be confirmed, but there are two men who differ only in patronymic (PA 
832*, 8323) and PA 8322 may be a third. The second-century base, Ptrgamon 142, also belongs (Carpenter. AJA LVIII 5). 

18 Plmy, loc. at.: cf. Xen. De re emustr. I 1. 

»• Eq. 242 ff. 

10 See n. 15. 

” Thuc. I 29. 2. 

“ T • ' 

grounds, 

But Raubitschck . , a ____ w _ _ > w ^ 

graphs hardly do justice to' the probability that 'its two pieces'bclong'togethcr, whichseems more UkehTwhen 'the actual 
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possibility that we still possess its base. To the west of the Parthenon towards the south wall 
of the Acropolis is a circular base 24 which once held a standing bronze of about two-thirds 
life size. I reprint the preserved text (fig. 2) 

] A P oko[ -]o flv [. . 5 . .Jos U*V, 

£]£6Tr£paaev my 

-kovJtcx 8' rrr| [xjeri T£aaap[a] ‘AQrivai, 

*r] Satrap* hr£l8e thcvcov. 

]eos (DAu&os pf|TT|p. 

£-rro]r|oev. 



Fig. 2.—The Base of Demetrios’ Lysimache. 


The name of the person commemorated and the sculptor’s name have both perished, but there 
are certain points to tic it to our Lysimache. To take Bcnndorf’s points first, the woman 
commemorated lived to a great age and did something for Athena over a period of years 
ending in four. This corresponds well to Pliny’s description. She was the mother of someone 
from the deme of Phlya. Tocpffer 25 demonstrated that the gentile qualification for priesthood 
was transmissible in the female line, and in the late Hellenistic and Roman periods priestesses 
appear in other demes than that of Bate, where we first find them. The first deme so to 
appear is Phlya, 26 and if the subject of our base, who married into the deme of Phlya, was of 
the priestly family, this is a satisfactory explanation of another priestess from Phlya in the first 
half of the second century. To Benndorf’s points I can add no certain epigraphic evidence 
that the base is of a statue by Demetrios. None of the four signatures of Demetrios is in the 


14 IG II* 3453- 


11 Op. cil. 125 ft. 


3 * See Appendix, no. 6. 
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same hand as our base, but they are all in different hands, and, whatever may have been the 
case with sculptors in stone, there is no particular reason to suppose that a bronze-worker 
like Dcmetrios employed any regular stone-cutter to carve his bases. One prosopographical 
point can, however, be added. It has, since Benndorf’s time, been realised that the name of 
the father of this lady must be Drakontides. Reisch suggested that he was the general of 433.*’ 
Phc only attraction of this identification is a limited one. It would have a certain piquancy 
if Dcmetrios made statues of the children of two of the opposing generals at Sybota. Stahl, 28 
however, made it very probable that the deme of the general of 433 was Thorai, and thcre’is 
no particular reason to suppose that he was of the priestly family. Another Drakontides is 
known, the father of the secretary of the Treasurers of Athena for 416-5. 29 Not only did he 
certainly come from Bate, but his son’s name Lysikles shows'the characteristic family root. 
I think it very probable that our base did carry Dcmetrios’ bronze of Lysimachc, and that she 
was the daughter of Drakontides of Bate and the sister of Lysikles. 30 

The exact date of the base hardly matters. Kirchner 31 placed it around 360. This seems 
to me to be a little late. It appears to be in the same hand and from the same workshop as 
the troublesome unsigned base IG II 2 3091, for which opinion seems to be tending to a date in 
the early seventies. 32 Whatever the precise date, there would seem to be a case for maintaining 
that Lysimache was the sister of a man bom before 446, that her sixty-four years as priestess 
ended some time between 390 and 360 and that she was therefore priestess of Athena Polias 
m 4 11 when the Lysistrata was performed. It will be seen from the Appendix that even if 
wc manipulate the Demetrios evidence and ignore the base, the latest possible date for her to 
have entered office is still 405. 

If this is so, I do not sec how we can ignore the possibility that Lysistrata was deliberately 
modelled on her. As we have said, from Lysimache to Lysistrate is not a long jump. If a 
Lysimachc was priestess of Athena Polias, the audience must have had the gravest suspicions 
when they saw a Lysistrate of great authority among men and women, closely associated with 
the Acropolis and possibly even with the priestess of Athena Nike. The mask may well have 
made all things clear. The possibility of coincidence would be further reduced with the 
lines: 33 

dAA’ fjvrrep 6 te yAuxuQvuos "Epees X 1 *) Kvn-poyevEt’ ’AtppoSmi 
lUEpov fjucov kotcx tuv koAttcov Kcd tcov pqpwv Kcrrcrrrveuo^, 
k$t t£tcxvov TEpiTvov toIs <4v8p<ftai xai (SoTraAiapous, 

Olual ttote Avatudyas h toIs 'EAAqai KaAeIa6ai. 


‘ If thc sweetness of Love and Aphrodite of Cyprus aid us and we are successful in our plot, 
I think that the Greeks will call us “ Dissolvers of battle ” ’ or ‘ Thc Greeks will call us Lysi- 
maches ’. Would not the audience now be sure that she has been called Lysimachc all the 
time? 

■j f my c P‘S ra Pk* c a, *d historical case is sound, I do not sec how the audience could have 
avoided making the identification. If so, Aristophanes must have courted it, for he could 


*1 p h X J X_XX (* 9 * 9 ). 304. M RhMus XL (1885), 430. » PA 4^0. 

Mll _ , 1 ?°? S K f ^ t «foil° f !| 0 ? pIe,C J nC8S ,h , a -' a s,atuc has hcm found for ,hc base b V Six {RM XXVII 83 If.), viz. Brit. 

R ?*nan date, and a sinking portrait of an old woman which commended itself for thc purpose by the 
^ 0f h . r fa 5 c C0 . u P led Wl,h ‘he fifth-century nature of her hair. Professor J. M. C. Toynbee has been 
K,^ 8h v. u° n ?k m r ,hat thc IJ or u ,gina 1 l was Probably a bronze and that thc hair appears to be of fifth-century stvle but 
Thcrcfor^^n ^fwr rn f l I a C0U d ^ u CCOmC ncarl y ^srcalistic as it now is muchbeforc the end of thc second century, 
bronze orig^ar. f U dcmonstrate thaC lU prototype is thc work of Demetrios, we would still be far from an idea of the 

31 Ad IG II- 3453. >= Pickard-Cambridge, Dramatie Festivals of Athens 52 ff. 33 Aristophanes, Lys. 551 ff. 
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easily have selected a name with the same meaning, but without the close resemblance. 
navai<rrpcrrr| comes to mind immediately. 34 It may be disturbing to find that we have missed 
this strand in the play’s meaning, but now that we have the evidence, it can hardly be denied 
that it is as relevant to our study of the play in relation to its time as our knowledge of the 
war-situation of 411. 

New problems, of course, emerge, but I leave them to others better qualified to deal with 
them. I have sketched some of them in connection with Myrrhine. One may speculate 
why Lysimachc’s name was veiled and Myrrhine’s not. Who was Kalonike and how was she 
Lysistrata’s KcopfVris 35 ? Did the Proboulos indicate which of the ten he was by speech, mask, 
or gesture ? The old view' that Lysistrate is a coined name has long gone out, 36 but there is 
no evidence yet for it among the Eteoboutadai in the fifth century. Were they so proud of the 
play that they took the name over later? 


Appendix: The Priestesses of Athena Polias 


ApaxovTibqs Bcrrn0£v 

L _ | 

AuaiKMjs AYZIMAXH (I) 

[ 

‘lepoKXqs 

I 

nENTETHPH 



] OAueO$ IToAOsvktos BcrrfjOav 

r~ 

son 

[. . . 6 Or 7 . . .] AvCTl'CTTpOTOS 


I 

daughter 

noAuEVKTOs (AYZIMAXH II) 

[ca. 8]TH = ’Apx^o-rpcrros EvOvKporrous 
'Au9tTpoTrfj0£v 

Eu0VKp&Tr|S 


floAueuKTOS 



TaupiOKOs OEOAOTH 


Stemma of priestesses of Athena Polias from the fifth to the second century 

(Priestesses in capitals). 


The latest list of priestesses of Athena Polias is in Toepffer, Attische Genealogie (1889), 
128 ff. It is now incomplete, and it may be found useful if I revise it here. The chronological 
order cannot be guaranteed at all points. 

(1) Aucnu&xq (I) ApcncoirriSov B<rrri 0 ev is fully discussed in the main text. 


Cf e.g. IG II* 1529. 10. 

*• Schmid!* *GtuhuhU'‘der grUchischrn Uleralur IV 2, r, 206. The name is now known before the middle of the fifth 
century [SEG X 321) and e. 410 (Bcazley, AJA LIV 319). I have nothing to add to Bcazley s remarks on the Jatta vase 
bearing the names Lysistrate and Myrrhine. 
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(2) cDcrvoaTpd-rri ’Avaxo[. ca. 14 . . . .] 0 uy<frrqp. Priestess in 341-0 b.c. IG II 2 

1456. 31 fT. ’AvetKof is a new reading in I. 31. The restoration of 11 . 34 ff. can be improved, 
and note should be taken of the right margin, tv di [tei | dpiorEpai yeipl Kijpcbnov X c&><oO[v 

W# 6 dv^enKEv i£p 4 a] Oavoorpcrrri [*Av|oko. ca. 14_OJi/yd^p. The name 

beginning with *Avoko[, presumably to be connected with the Anakcs, is unknown, although 
Bechtel {Historische Personennamen 44) has considered the possibility that a name like Anakodoros 
might exist, and speculation as to how this priestess fits the family cannot even start. It would 
be attractive, of course, to suppose a slip by the mason and read <Ap>aKo[vrri6ov BaTfjtev], 
which would fit the space well enough, but the possibility is not worth pursuing. 

(3) Avain&xr) (II) AvaioTpdTOv Bcrrii 0 Ev. As will be seen from my stemma, I have returned 
to Kirchner’s original stemma {ad PA 9615), rejecting that suggested by him ad IG II 2 776. 
The new stemma was never very satisfactory in that it transmitted the name Polycuktos from 
great grandfather to great grandson instead of from grandfather to grandson, and in that it 
posited a Avcricrrporros Avaiorpd-rcu for whom there was no evidence. As it rested on dates 
for the archons Olbios and Alcibiadcs which arc now regarded as much too low (I follow 
Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens ), there is no reason to accept it. I list the 
evidence for the family group which includes Priestesses 3 and 4. 

Avoiorpcrros TToAueuKTOu Bcr tt\Qev, prytanis 341-0 {IG II 2 1749. 34), and therefore born 
before 371. 

His brother [. . 6-7 . .] TToAueuktov BcrrfjQEv (II 2 5867), died c. 340. His name may be 
the missing link to the earlier group. 

His daughter, priestess of Athena Polias, [- - - - Av]oiorpd[Tou] BcrrfjeEv (II 2 3455), 
whose statue was made by the sons of Praxiteles. The base survives, but its lettering does not, 
as may be seen from the photograph in Marcadd, Recueil des signatures de sculpteurs grecs, I 58. 

His son, IToAOeuktos AuaioTponov BaT^Ev, archon of the Mesogcioi in the archonship of 
Oloios (277-6) (II 2 1245). 

His granddaughter [... ca. 8 .. .]tti I 7 oAvE 0 ia©u BottiOev (II 2 776), priestess of Athena Polias 
in the archonship of Alcibiadcs (255-4), married to 'ApyeorpoTOs EO 0 uK P [crrous ’Au^TpoirijOev]. 

Auaipdxr), presumably priestess of Athena Polias, mentioned in the base of her servant 

TXZXXX the f econd q uartcr of the third century («* 3464; Paus. I 27, 4). Rcisch 
[UJh X1X-XX 299) maintained that Lysimachc I was in question here, and that for some 
reason the base had to be recut eighty years or so after it was set up. This is not happy, and 
his further reasons carry no conviction. He could not believe in two priestesses called Lysi- 
mache for reasons which would count against any repetition of names in any family, and 
appealed to a date in the 360s for the sculptor Nikomachos. This has to rest on a rejection of 
Koehler s contention that IG II 2 3038 was twice used and bears two distinct inscriptions and 
on a doubtful restoration of 1 . 1 of that inscription. Mr. O. S. G. Crawford was good enough 
to take an excellent photograph of 3038 for me, and after some study of it and of the stone 
itself (from a distance), I am reasonably sure that Koehler was right. The case against a 
Lysimachc II therefore disappears. 

It will be seen that, by positing that Lysistratos was a rather young prytanis in 341 and 
1 olycuktos an elderly archon of the Mcsogeioi in 277-6, there are no difficulties in the stemma. 

I would further be inclined to identify the priestess of II 2 3455 {c. 300-290) with the priestess 
Lysimachc referred to c. 270. There is no compulsion, but if Lysimache II is not the subject 
ot 3455 » she must have held office between aunt and niece, which is a little improbable. 

( \ V uV C ?' 8 ■ • ^ noXu€ ° , < TOU BorqeEv. Priestess in 255-4. Evidence under priestess 
(3). Koehler s restoration of AumorpdcjTTi after her grandfather Lysistratos has been univer- 
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sally accepted, perhaps rightly, but with a Phanostrate in the family as well, it would be foolish 
to pretend certainty. 

(5) KaAA[i - -], priestess in 220-19 H 2 3461. 6, where frri KaAA[i-UpEias] should 

be restored). This suggestion has not been made before, but it seems nearly certain. If any 
date is appropriate to an £ppri90pos, it is the dating by priestess of Athena Polias (cf. II 2 
347 °~ 3 > 3486> 3497, 35 i 5 ” , ^j 3554 ~ 5 )- The interpretation of the inscription has been held 
up by the desire to find in KaAA[i - -] and M£VEKp[d-rqs] two immediately following archons. 
Dow (Hesperia II 437 n. 3) pointed out there need only be one archon, and Kirchncr suggested 
£tt 1 KaAA[i- lep&os]. which is very close to what seems to me right. The normal form later 
is, of course, £rrl tepefas Tfjs 6etva, but the fourth-century dedication II 2 4333 has [£rri 
.]? [l]epelcts- 

(6) rfevrrnipis 'lepoxteous <t>Av£cos (II 2 928, 3470-1) can only be dated by letter- 
forms and the little we know of the sculptors Kaikosthenes and Dies to the first half of the second 
century. It has been suggested in the main text that she descends from the marriage of Lysi- 
mache I into the deme of Phlya. 

(7) 0 eo 66 tt) noAuoicrou ’A^iTpoTTpOev. II 2 3472. Close to the preceding judging from 
letter-forms and the name of the sculptor, Kaikosthenes. The way in which she was an Etco- 
boutad can be determined. As we have seen, priestess (4) married Archestratos of Amphitrope. 
They had a grandson Polyeuktos {PA 11936). I do not see that fToAuOKTOs can be anything 
but a vulgar spelling of FToAuevktos, though GAP cites no parallel for the vowel change, and 
identification seems probable, with the dates, as far as we can determine them, fitting well. 

(8) 'AppuAAis Mikkovos Kripioiicos. II 2 3477, and her gravestone with the insignia of 
the priestess, II 2 6398. Presumably daughter of Mikion (IV) {PA 10187), who was bom a 
little before 200, since he appears in II 2 2314. 44 (probably in 182) with his grandfather still 
alive. She appears to belong to the third quarter of the century. A closer date for II 2 3477 
can be obtained if we note [K]avn<popr|CTaoav [t]coi ’AttoAAcovi [tt'iJv rTu 0 cci 6 a. We know of no 
Delphic Pythais in the second century before that of the year of Timarchos, 138-7 {FdD III 2, 
passim). 138 is also a year of the great Panathenaia, and we note [Ka]vq<popr|CTaaav 
[TT]av[Q 0 ]i 2 |vaia. 138 may actually be the date of the inscription. Koehler {AM IX 301) 
thought that Habryllis proved the whole great family of Kcphisia to be Etcoboutads, but they 
are more likely to have acquired Etcoboutad blood by marriage. 

(9) (DiAcorepa (dMAiipa) TTauain&xou. II 2 3473-4, 3870. We can hardly derive a 
clear stemma from the poem II 2 3474, but if she was the daughter of the Pausimachos of II 2 
954, she cannot have been born much before 160. If she was in office late in the third quarter 
of the century, there is something wrong in the stemma of 3473 (Kirchner ad loc .), but hardly 
enough evidence to determine where the trouble lies. 

(10) Xpvois NiKiyrou rTepyaoqQev. In office 106-5 (H 8 1136), and mentioned II 2 
3484-6. 

(11) OiAfrrnTi MqSrfov fTEipai&os. [Plut] Mor. 842. Sister of the archon of 101-100, 
she presumably came to her office very shortly after Chrysis’ only dated appearance. She 
is probably referred to shortly before (? 120-no) at Delos {Inscr. Dtlos No. 1869). 

(12) STpcrroxAEia [.J OiAaiSou. II 2 3497. First century b.c. from letter-forms 

only. 

(13) Meyfcmi ’AoxATymaSou 'AAatEtos. II 2 3173. Only on the architrave of the 
Temple of Roma and Augustus, dated by the archonship of Areos, probably between 27 and 18 
b.c. Her probable grandfather’s priesthood of Rome (II 2 2336. 262) must now be dated 
97-6 (Dow, HarvSt LI 111 ff.). 
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(14) ’AXefdvSpa AdovTO? XoAAeiSou. II 2 3155-6, 4341-3. Five inscriptions, but no 
possible lead to the date except the letter-forms. Probably early first century a.d. 

(15) KaAAtorf-]. II 2 3515. Probably early first century a.d. 

(16) ’lovvfa Msylcmi Zqvcovos low.ecos. II 2 3283, 3535 ~ 7 , 4 * 75 - 6 , 4242. Of these 
4175-6 must belong to a.d. 44 or earlier, since P. Memmius Rcgulus is still legalus Augusti. 
3535 a little difficult. It is dated c. a.d. 57 by Kirchner, because Ti. Claudius Novius is 
hoplite-gcneral for the fourth time and his eighth generalship is fixed to a.d. 61-62 by II 2 
1990. This date is too late because 3273 also belongs to his fourth generalship and is still 
in the reign of Claudius. Greater precision is possible. The year is proved by 3535 to be a 
year of the great Panathenaia, and is therefore a.d. 47-48 or 51-52 (I follow West, Corinth 
VIII 2, 34; the dates of Graindor (.Athenes de Tibere d Trajan 142 n. 1) seem faulty. Of 
these the latter is slightly preferable. It is nearly certain that 3270 and 4174 belong to Novius’ 
first generalship, since the appearance of the number indicating repetition is so frequent in 
this period. They are already Claudian, though 4174 (Rcgulus) shows that a.d. 44 is the 
latest date. Therefore, even allowing a.d. 40-41 as a possible though unlikely date for the 
first generalship, Novius would have to hold three generalships in seven years, with other 

repeating generals coming into question (Aiovuoo6copos Io[ -J Iouvievs has to have three 

before Claudius’ death (3274), and Dioklcs of Hagnous reaches his fourth between a.d. 40 
and 44 (4176)), and in fact we know of two other generalships which have to be fitted into 
these seven years (see 11 2 3268, 4176). I therefore prefer a.d. 51-52 as the latest demonstrable 
date for Junia Megiste to be in office. There is one more inscription which provides indications 
of date, the dedication to Junia Lepida (4242). Of course, it could belong to any year up to 
65, but the only plausible occasions for Junia Lepida to be in Athens arc when her husband 
C. Cassius (PIR 2 C 501 ) was proconsul of Asia (40-41) or legate of Syria (44-51). 

(17) ‘Itnrooeevls NikokAeov* nEipaiEco*. II 2 4126-7, Hesperia X 238 no. 39. At this 
stage our apparently innocent investigation moves into an area more acutely disputed. 
Briefly, the position is this. 4126 is a bilingual dedication to L. Aquillius Florus Turcianus 
Callus. He is now proconsul of Achaea, but he has previously been tribune of the Legion 
IX Macedonia, Quaestor Imp. Caes. Aug., and proquaestor of Cyprus, apart from holding 
less controversial offices. The main difficulty is IX Macedonia, an unknown legion. When 
the inscription stood alone, there were no great problems. Unknown legions ought to be 
triumviral and of a date before 27 b.c. at the latest. Imp. Caes. Aug. is Augustus after 27 b.c. 
The proconsulship of Achaea would be a little after 14 b.c. ' Hipposthenis would find her place 
between priestesses (13) and (14). The difficulty is that we now have a duplicate dedication 
to Aquillius Florus from Corinth (Corinth VIII 2, no. 54), and it is made by two duumviri 
quinquennales, a Ti. Claudius Anaxilas and another Ti. Claudius whose cognomen is lost. West, 
in republishing this inscription, drew attention to the fact that Ti. Claudius Anaxilas was 
known as an ordinary duumvir in Corinth towards the end of Claudius’ reign, showed that the 
quinquennial duumvirates probably fell in a.d. 52, 57, 62, 67, and concluded that a.d. 52 is 
the most likely date for Anaxilas’ quinquennial duumvirate. On this view IX Macedonica 
is simply a mistake or an unknown title of IX Hispana. The reference to Imp. Caes. Aug. is 
to Gains. It is a possible title for him (cf. IG VII 2711. 21), and Florus might wish to conceal 
his connections with him, yet boast his services as quaestor of the princeps. Lastly, Florus’ 
multiple name is more suitable to the Claudian than to the Augustan period. Groag at first 
accepted this case ( PIR 2 A 993), but later recanted (Reichsbeamten von Achaia 15-16). He 
maintained that the Ti. Claudius Anaxilas mentioned here must be a grandfather of the 
Claudian duumvir, and was fortified in returning to the original arguments by the fact that the 
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Corinthian copy adds to the proquacstorship of Cyprus ‘ ex auctoritate Augusti ’, which suggests 
a reference to the extraordinary commission of P. Paquius Scaeva in Cyprus early in Augustus’ 
reign (ILS 915). I prefer West's date. The Corinth dedication is by two Tiberii Claudii, 
and in the absence of evidence of an occasion for grants of citizenship in Corinth by Tiberius 
or his father, a Claudian date is more likely. It will be seen that the Athenian evidence is 
indecisive. When the long-delayed study of fashions in imperial letter-forms is made, it may 
clinch the matter. If it were possible to determine the name of the priestess of II 2 3277, the 
answer might emerge, but I suspect that this is now impossible. Further discussions of this 
problem by Von Premcrstcin (Abh. Bayer. Ak., Phil.-hist. Kl. XV (1034), 217) and Oliver, 
AJP LXIX 435 add little. 

Postscript. I leave the case for a Claudian date as it went to the printer, but its 
difficulties are increasing. Professor Symc draws my attention to Suetonius, Tib. VII 2, 
which is evidence for a Claudian eiientela in Greece in the first century' b.c. and offers a 
possibility that there might be two Tiberii Claudii in Corinth under Augustus. More serious 
doubts arc raised by a forthcoming revision of the Corinthian coinage by Mr. D. M. Macdowall, 
who has generously discussed these problems with me. He will show that the coins of Anaxilas 
as ordinary duumvir fall at the end of Nero’s reign in 65 or 66 and not at the end of Claudius’. 
If this is the same Anaxilas, we will have to abandon one of West’s postulates, that an ordinary 
duumvirate ought to fall before a quinquennial one, for we will have Anaxilas as quinquennalis 
thirteen or fourteen years before his ordinary duumvirate. (West’s arguments against a 
Ncronian date for the inscription remain sound.) This is odd procedure, and the combined 
effect of these two points is to make me a good deal less certain of the Claudian date of the 
Corinthian inscription. 

(18) iTpoTOKAeia. II 2 3554. First century a.d., from letter-forms only. 

(19) Nq[- -]. II 3543. Priestess in the archonship of L. Flavius Flamma. The 
date, which is towards the end of the first century a.d., is discussed by Notopoulos, Hesperia 
XVIII 26. 

(20) [- - -] MqSdov. II 2 4247. I accept Kirchncr’s date at the end of the first century 
a.d., without great conviction. There seems no adequate reason for restoring Aa6duna. 

(21) OXapfa Oaivap^rr). II 2 3582-3, 4061(F), 4210, 4345. If [^aKoaJicov is the right 
restoration in 3582, as considerations of space certainly seem to indicate, her term of office 
extends over the year of the reduction of the numbers of the boule from 600 to 500, since she 
appears with the Council of 500 in 4210. This docs not help to date her very precisely, since 
it still seems doubtful whether a.d. 124-5 or 128-9 is the correct date for the change (see Grain- 
dor, Athfaes sous Hadrien 18 ff. and Kirchncr, 1 G II 2 3283, Addenda ; Notopoulos ( TAP A 
LXXVII 53-56) now argues for 127-8). The matter is complicated by the dispute over the 
position held by the dedicatee of 4210, (L.) Aemilius Juncus, cos. suff. a.d. 127. Was his 
position, attested also by IG V 1, 485, where he is described as SikoioSottis. praetorian or 
consular? Groag ( Reichsbeamten von Achaia 64-5) plumps for an extraordinary office of 
corrector after his consulate. In any case, the inscription must be earlier than about a.d. 134, 
as we see immediately. 

(22) ’A 0 r)viov. II 2 2810, 3596, 5063a. Graindor ( Htrode Atlicus 28 n. 2, 34, 35) has 
shown that 3596 must be dated about a.d. 134 on our knowledge of the career of the father of 
Herodes Atticus. 2810 is perhaps rather later; but Professor Symc confirms my impression 
that its principal dedicator, L. Aemilius Carus, is not the consul of 143 or 144 (PIP 2 A 338; 
Syme, JRS XXXVI 167; Dcgrassi, Fasti Consolari 41), but a provincial. * Consular families 
are unlikely to be flaunting Greek names so early.’ 
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(23) T[.]. II 2 3612. If the reading is right, it represents an unknown priestess. 

hardly much later than a.d. 150 from the slemma of the subject of the base. 

(24) lapsiviavn 'AjjiAAco. II 2 3678. Date quite indeterminate, but later than the 
preceding. 

(25) flavAAelva lKpi£cov(a KottItcovos. II 2 3199. Her father, Scribonius Capito, is 
archon in the inscription II 2 2247 + 2250 + 2484 (joined by Mitsos, AE 1950-1, 48), at the 
end of the second century. II 2 2122 presumably belongs to the same year. 

I add one doubtful priestess from the fourth century b.c. [- -JvAAa (II 2 4601), because 
she is in Toepffer’s list. Koehler suggested [hr]i lepdas [Nik] 0 AAt|S, comparing II 2 1472. 9 
(326-5 b.c.). This passage docs not prove that NtocuAAa np£o-[(Mou] is priestess. It merely 
says that the priestess handed over to the tamiai a dedication by her. 4601 does not prove that 
[- -JvAAa is a priestess of Athena Polias, though she may be. 

Except for 5063a, where Athenion is specifically described as priestess of Athena, I have 
not used the evidence of the scats in the Theatre of Dionysus, because they prove nothing. 
However, it can hardly be a coincidence that so many of the priestess’ names appear on them, 
5 I0 4, 5105, 5107, possibly 5123 and 5159. I can think of several explanations, but none 
worth pursuing. 

XXIV. THE DEME KOLONOS 

Homonymous demes from different tribes cause a large part of an Attic prosopographer’s 
troubles, and there is one apparent case where the same demotic may indicate three different 
tribes. Three demes get their name from the root KoAcov-. One is certainly from Aigeis, one 
from Leontis, one from Antiochis, passing later to Ptolemais. 1 It is the purpose of this note to 
argue that part of the trouble this causes is unnecessary and that the clearing up of this confusion 
throws valuable light on an old topographical problem. 

The following demotics have to be considered. 

(1) £k KoAcovoO. Well-attested, though it has so far not appeared before the fourth 
century and disappears, inexplicably, as far as I can see, in the first century b.c. 2 

(2) KoAcovqGtv. Well-attested in all periods. 

(3) KoAcoveus, plural KoAcoveTs or KoAcovqs. KoAcoveOs an emendation for AcoScovevs on 
a lost fourth-century dikast-tickct (II 2 1899), on a second-century grave-stone (II 2 6511). 
KoAcoveTs e.g. II 2 1927 [c. 325), 2427 (240-230), 848 (222-1). KoAcovqs e.g. II 2 1724 (? 370- 
6 9)> 3 1750 ( 334 - 3 )- 

(4) £k KoAcovkov. Two examples only: IGXII 5,634 ’AAsivr) Aiovuoiofu] KoAcovkov, 
but this may be a Kean deme, and is in any case a woman, who might well have a demotic of 
this type; Milet 148. 8 GEb-rroiiiros AtihokAeous £k [Ko]Acoy<£>coy. The editor associated him 
with IG II 2 2332. 178, ©EOTropTros £k KoAcovoO of about the same period. Professor Klaffen- 
bach tells me that neither squeeze nor stone is accessible at the moment, and we cannot check 
the reading. Since an engraver’s error has been supposed, we might suspect that & KoAcovoO 
was the right reading, but since the editor had it in mind, he would presumably have read it, 
if possible. This must remain a mystery for the present. 

(5) KoAcovoGev. Attested only by A (Parisinus 2712) in the first hypothesis to the Oedipus 
Coloneus. Existence denied by Eustathius, p. 351, 10. 

1 Pritchett, The Five Attic Tribes after Cleisthenes 30. 

* Last dated appearance, an ephebic decree, II* 1009 (117-16 b.c.). On two gravestones dated by Kirchner in the 
hrst century b.c., II* 6514, 6516. 

* For the date, Hesperia XVI 151. 
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My views may, perhaps, be best set out in a series of dogmas. 

(1) & KoXcovoO must come from a form KoAcovos. KoAcovfiOev ought to come from a form 
KoAcovf| or KoAcovcxi. Eustathius asserts that confusion is possible and has received powerful 
support from Lejeunc. 4 As not all Lejcunc’s examples of confusion are firmly rooted, they 
repay examination. Z 9 Tyrrfl 0 £v is a myth, resting on a false reading. 5 r"apyr|-rro0Ev is 
attested by Aristophanes; 6 rapyr|TTn 0 ev is supposed to be supported by Steph. Byz., but as 
the manuscripts have Tapyrripeev there is at any rate some confusion in the transmission and 
the support is dubious. In other cases, the possibility that the deme is neuter plural in form 
has not been sufficiently explored. Kikwvo 0 ev is attested by Aristophanes, 7 but there is no 
evidence at all for the nominative. 8 ’lKapt 60 £v is backed by II 2 6285, but *lKapi& is a neuter 
plural, as Wilamowitz saw, 9 and forms 'iKctpiot in the locative. 10 AiyiAidQev is backed by 
II 2 5376; Herodotus (VI 101) shows that at any rate the Euboean Aigilia is neuter plural. 
Steph. Byz. gives AtyiAidSe and AlyiAioI, which fit the neuter plural, and AIyiAia 0 ev and 
AlyiAidvSc, which are perhaps corruptions. Alternatively, the Euboean town may be neuter 
plural and the Attic deme feminine singular. If this is right II 2 5376 will be the gravestone 
of a Euboean, and Stcphanus’ collection of forms a conflation. This only leaves ‘EcmcndOev, 
attested by the manuscripts of the paprvploi [Dcm.] XXXV 20. The Euboean Hcstiaia is 
definitely feminine, but, if the Demosthenes manuscripts are right, there is no morphological 
reason why the Attic deme should not be neuter plural. The only definitely false formation 
in Attic that I know is the very late ( s . II a.d.) TTcnavioI. 11 It will be time to start arguing, 
as Eustathius docs, that the identical meanings of xoAcovds and xoAcovf| led to confusion, when 
confusion is demonstrated. In any case confusion ought to be late rather than early. We 
are dealing with Attic, so I doubt the relevance of parallels from other dialects. rop-rvvaOev 12 
seems to me certainly to come from Top-Twa. Tt 0 upfi 0 sv, 13 <DAEiEov-rd 0 £v, 14 and Zekucovo 0 ev 15 
arc, I agree, puzzles. 

(2) Whenever the form & KoAcovoO appears, the tribal afliliation is certainly or possibly 
with Aigeis. 

(3) Whenever the forms KoAcovf) 0 £v or KoAcovev* appear, the tribal affiliation is certainly 
or possibly with Leontis, Antiochis, or Ptolemais. 

Unless the confusion is irremediable, these views ought to be right. In fact, for the third 
century, two scholars have assumed them to be right. When Dow 16 had to identify the tribal 
affiliation of a prytany-list from the one demotic KoAcovfj 0 £v, he only considered Leontis and 
Antiochis. Pritchett 17 describes the deme transferred from Antiochis to Ptolemais as Kolone 
B, indicating that he assumes two demes named Kolone and one named Kolonos. There 
arc, however, difficulties which have not yet been faced. 

IG II 2 2407 is described by Kirchner as a Catalogus Aegeidis. This is based on the certain 
reading (K]oAcovfj 0 £v in 1 . 44 and the reading ['AyKjuAfi 0 £v in 1 . 31, about which he expresses 
no doubts. Koehler had had doubts. 4 Cives tribus Aegeidis recensitifuerunt , siquidem rede restitui 
versum 31, lectio enim non nimis certa est. MEArjcmnros MeAti<j(ou 'AyKuAfi 0 Ev est in tit. 872 vs. 29 ’ 
(II 2 1749. 73). This reading and interpretation governed for many years our view of the 
demotic of the great Kallias-Hipponikos family, since a KcrAAfas 'iTnrovtKOv appears in 1 . 

4 Adarbes grteques en -©«w, 98-100. ‘ £®nTTT|(ejv) for ZoAmfo?) in II* 1672. M. 

* Them. 898. 1 Nuba 134. 

* LS* cite Theognostus, Can. 101 for KIkuvkj, but it is an emendation even there. 

* Ad 1 C I* 186/7. 3 - Of- Athcnaeus 40 B. Paus. I 2. 5. 

10 Steph. Byz. t . o . 11 II* 2776. 109-ito. 

11 Insa. Cret. IV 186 B 16. >* Orf>h. Arg. 126. 

14 Robert, Collation Froehner, no. 30; Daux, REG LIV 222. 

11 REG LIV 62. >• Hesperia, Suppl. I 54-5. 


” See n. 1. 
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43. It is now, however, demonstrable that the family belongs to Alopeke, 18 and the appear¬ 
ance of a KaAAtas 'Ittttovi'kou in Ankylc is a serious prosopographical difficulty. 19 

This difficulty and our belief that KoAcovfj 0 £v ought not to belong to Aigeis suggested a re¬ 
examination of the stone, which brought me to the belief, possibly partly subjective, that the 
traces were more suited to ]sKr| 0 £v than to ]uAr| 0 £v, and to the certainty that the beginning 
of ’AyKuAfjOev would lie considerably to the right of the beginning of KoAcovrj 0 Ev, whereas 
'AAcorrexfifev would balance it neatly. I am therefore inclined to think that 11 . 32-43 are 
names of Alopeke, and that the whole list consists of names of Antiochis. There is an apparent 
right margin, but as it appears to have been rccut, I am unwilling to use it to support my case. 

On this assumption, nearly all the names begin to make prosopographical sense. 
NlKOcn-parros ( 1 . 33) may be identical with NiKO<rrpcrros ’ApycoviSou 'AAanrEKqOev (II 2 5573). 
[K]T[r)<Ti]KAei8Tis Kn'iacovos (new reading), already known without demotic from II 2 2345, 
may well be the same as the Ktcsikleidcs of II 2 2423. 29, a list which I had already assigned to 
Alopeke on other grounds. 20 AccboTpcrros of 1 . 38 is surely the vEcopi'cov £ni|iEATynfc of 360-59 
[PA 9152). 0 ov 5 fjs ( 1 . 40) appears only once besides this in Attica, on the gravestone of 
NiKapioni OouSoO 'AAcoTTE[Kfi 0 £v] (II 2 5571), XaipdSquos is related to PA 15119, AiotpavTis 
to PA 4405-6. 

The case which led to the reading [’AyK]uAfi 0 £v remains. Koehler read [MJeAticticxs 
MEA rjoiTmou in 1. 37, and, although I can now see nothing before -ias, I see no reason to doubt 
his reading. Coincidence in father-son pairs of names does occur between different demes, 
and one may suspect relationship in the female line. Another possibility, which can hardly 
ever be demonstrated from inscriptions [PA 8480 + 10552 is the only case I know), is illustrated 
by Demosthenes XLIII and XLIV. The father, having been adopted into a deme, has a 
son while in that deme, and then goes'back to his own deme. The son has his father’s name, 
but belongs to a different deme. Something of the kind may have happened here. A 
relationship with Thucydides son of Mclesias, from Alopeke, is tempting, but too many 
connecting links are missing. 

There is not really enough evidence to identify other demes on this list. LI. 24-5 could 
be from the end of Pallenc (cf. PA 1244, 11406) or Anaphlystos (cf. PA 1227, 11395-7), an d 11 
should be noted in favour of the second that ’AiroAAoScopos ’OAuuTnoScbpov would be far more 
satisfactory spatially than Koehler’s restoration, though, since practically the whole of the 
first name is now lost, I cannot check the readings. LI. 1-9 are hardly very characteristic of 
any deme of Antiochis. I would be inclined to prefer XcnfpbrTrjou in 1 . 2. 

Epigraphically and prosopographically the catalogue seems to fall around 330 or a little 
later. I hesitate as to its character. Twelve names from Alopeke is probably a little high 
for a bouUutai-Ust. II 2 1750 (334-3) has ten, II 2 2423 (340-320) nine or more. 

Let us pass to a more complicated problem. It concerns the family of the poet Sophocles. 
The tribal affiliation is demonstrably Aigeis. Sophocles himself stands second on the generals’ 
list of 441-0, 21 which at any rate begins impeccably. His grandson stands second on the list 
of tamiai of 402-1. 22 

The demotic is not so clear. The latest member of the family, ’lo<pcov Io<pokAeous, who 
makes an unexpected appearance in 137-6, has none. 23 The great-grandson is unquestionably 
Sk KoAcovoO. 24 The grandson appears once certainly as dx KoAcofvo], 25 and has been restored 

" Mcritt, Hesf>eria V 410; Crosby, Hesperia X 17. 'Iinromos ’Imrovkou ‘AA«tckt)&iv (II 2 4680) should also be added 
to this family, its last known member. 12 Hopper, BSA XLVIII 245, n. 330a. 

29 Sec no. XXVII below. 21 Androtion, FGrH 324 F 38. 

22 IG II 2 I 374 - 5 - M FdD III 2, 23. 

24 IG II 2 2825. IQ. 29 IG II* 1445. 37. 
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twice as [KoAcov^Oev] in II 2 1374-5. That there arc nine letters for the demotic depends on 
the restoration [*AX] |ki6t|iio$ in 1374. 3-4. As far as I know, this name, though not in itself 
objectionable, is still unparalleled in Attica. The kappa is in fact uncertain. The whole 
centre of the letter has gone, leaving only the left / tasta certain. There appears to be the trace 
of a chisel along the top, suggesting pi or rho. There is, however, still no Attic name which 
fits. rTuppiSquos occurs as near as Oropos, 26 and I do not know any reason why there should 
not be a name XaipiSfiuo?. The possibilities then are: [a) There are eight lcttcre for the 
demotic, and we should read [he KoAcovo], a hypothesis not to be adopted until wc find an 
Attic name which fits; (6) there are nine letters for the demotic, and wc should read [Ik 
K oAcovoO], which is highly improbable in this period, especially since 1374 has two certain 
examples of o for ou; ( c ) there are nine letters for the demotic, and we should read [KoAcovoQev]. 
This contradicts dogma 3, and should not be done as a matter of restoration; ( d ) there arc 
nine letters for the demotic, and we should read [KoAcovoQev], which contradicts neither the 
dogmas nor the evidence. 

Finally, we come to Sophocles himself. His demotic is given as Ik KoAcovoO by Androtion, 27 
a first-rate authority, and by the Marmor Parium, 28 a respectable authority; as KoAcovoQev 
by the manuscript of Sophocles already cited; as KoAcovtiOev by all manuscripts of the Vita 
and by some of the Hypothesis to the Oed. Col. The authority of these last cannot be put high. 
If Ik KoAcovoO had disappeared in Roman times and KoAcovoQev much earlier, it would be a 
natural change to KoAcovoQev, the current form, with better literary authority. A’s reading 
KoAcovoQev is very strange as a corruption, and would have to be attributed to a morphological 
conscience much stronger than that shown by modern scholars. 

The one contemporary document for Sophocles’ demotic has been taken for nearly a 
hundred years to be the last line of ATL List 12. [IjocpotcAis KoAo[veQev hsAAevoToptJas Iv. 
One preliminary remark must be made. The phi now rests on Rangabc’s word alone, since 
no trace of a chisel remains, but since he restored [X]o<pokAes KoAo[96vio$], he had no axe to 
grind in the matter. Again, I tabulate possibilities: (a) Rangabe’s reading was wrong, and 
we should restore 0 [e]okAes or [X]o[p]okAes; ( b ) this is not the poet, but another man of the 
same name; (c) wc should accept KoAo[veQev] and the poet, and admit the collapse of dogma 
3; ( d ) we should restore KoAo[voQev]. 

I have shown my leanings to this last form. I would agree that there can be no certainty 
about it until an epigraphical example appears. It is pertinent to note that there are fifth- 
and early fourth-century forms of demotic, which drop out of use later. I have counted 
fourteen, apart from varying spellings. 29 The appearance of a fifteenth should cause us no 
surprise. 

Two minor attempts at confusion can be dismissed briefly. Kirchncr connected Alo^OAos 
Ik KoAcovoO (II 2 6512) with AIcryOAos npcoTop&xo KoAcovt] 0 ev ( AE 1918, 75. 13, Leontis). As 
far as one can tell from the description, II 2 6512 must be earlier than 317, an unlikely, though 
not impossible, gravestone for an ephebc of c. 325. A rough count shows AtoyvAos in eighteen 
demes, and coincidence is probable. Sundwall 30 restored II 2 1752. 9, a Leontid list, as Ik 
K oAcovoO, because the KaAAicrrpcn-os there mentioned might be connected with KaAAtcrrpd-rri 
AlaytoO Ik KoAcovoO Quyan'ip (II 2 6525). A count with no pretensions to completeness 


u 1 C VII 270. ” See n. 21. ** FCtH 239. 56. 

s * 'AyicvXtivs (I 1 301. 24), (I* 6611 , ‘AXcotixiiiOs (I s 237. 56 etc.), , Avoxaia6»v (11*2765), ‘A 

as (I* 370. 8), ©nuowuvs (II* 338. 6), ep« 59 cu (II* 1672. 109), KipaitfC* (I* 366. 12), Kc^aXris 


<5 -EXalas 

KoOjOs (I* 295.20, etc.), OXuJtffv (I s 359. 
women. 

10 Ktio V 283-4. 


*» FGrH 2<„ _ 

’AyapvMv (I* 911), 

b72. 109), KipaitfOs (I* 366. 12), Kr^aXri* (I* 370. 7, 571), 
»). Mapo 9 civo 6 «v (I* 905), 2?()tto8iv(I* 591). The last two only occur with 
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shows KaAAicnpcnos in thirty-four domes, and there is not even any certain evidence that this 
column contains names from Leontis. 

I think it is now clear that the supposed confusion between £k KoAcovou and KoAcovqOev 
only rests on restorations, and that in all cases there exist other possibilities. I think it will 
be agreed that restorations which produce confusion and break morphological rules should not 
be made. 

Our investigations have shown that there is only one deme called Kolonos. Current 
deme-lists show two, the Kolonos Hippios and the Kolonos Agoraios. One of these must go, 
and any doubts there may be about this should be dispelled by the trittys-affiliations. If there 
arc these two domes, they would both have to be city-demes, and Loepcr 31 long ago demonstrated 
that the Aigeid deme was a city-deme (from II 2 1749, 2362), that the Leontid deme belonged 
to the Mesogcia (from II 2 1742, 2362, confirmed since his time by AE 1918, 75), 32 and that 
the Antiochid deme was also of the Mesogcia (from II 2 1750). We can now say with security 
that there was only one deme Kolonos, that it was a city-deme of Aigeis, and that it was the 
deme of Sophocles. 

That it is the Kolonos Agoraios which must be dismissed from our lists seems to me inevit¬ 
able. That the Kolonos Hippios was a deme has never been doubted. The Kolonos Agoraios 
has, with good reason. 33 The one statement that it was a deme is in the not very learned note 
Schol. Aeschines I 125. It is, however, quite evident that it was not a deme, but a district. 
If it were not so, it would be quite impossible for the Eurysakeion to be both in Kolonos and 
Melite 34 and for the area described in Schol. Ar. Av. 997 to be known popularly as Kolonos, 
although scholarly research asserted it was in Melite. 

Milchoefer 35 and Judcich 36 have tried to maintain that Sophocles’ deme was the Kolonos 
Agoraios, against the general opinion of antiquity. It may be inferred that antiquity was 
right from the fact that even they have to admit that he was buried by the Kolonos Hippios, 
as the Vila implies. 37 Their reason for maintaining this lies in the belief that city-trittyes ought 
to be continuous, a theory which receives little support in the centre of the city, and that Kolonos 
should touch Kollytos, another Aigeid deme. Pritchett 38 has now demonstrated that Kollytos 
lies to the immediate south of the Agora, and revives the theory of continuity. But Kollytos 
has to touch Melite as well, and with Melite certainly taking up at least part of the Kolonos 
Agoraios, 39 Kollytos could only touch a Kolonos deme on a very narrow front. 40 The only 

41 AM XVII (1802), 319 ff. 

88 The confirmation is not complete, since trittys-division is not strong in this list, but the continued grouping with 
1 $ OIow and ECmvp'.Scn is striking enough. Milchoefer (AM XVIII 293 ff.) never really succeeded in shaking this determina¬ 
tion, although Judcich ( Topographic 8 172 n. 5) quotes him for a refutation. 

88 For a bibliography, see Hoenigmann, RE XI m t-3. No new points have been added since. 

84 Harpocration, s.va. ' KoXwvoi-ros ‘ Evipvadwiov \ 

81 BPhW 1900, 348 ff. 

84 Op. at., 168 n. 4. 

87 It is perhaps pertinent to note that one Ik KoXuvoG gravestone, II s 6512, was found at Sepolia. 

88 Hesperia XXII 276. 

89 Sec Hesperia VI 348, VII 1 ff. for the site of the Eurysakeion. 

40 One fairly certain and one possible alteration in Pritchett’s new text may be suggested. He reads (Stele VI 

11. 13 ff.): 

[c!k] io tv KoXXvrSi hlfi -----] 
lx to M Wrrrpa t 6 Atjdoaiov] 
koI ht dyopd 

and says that the Aiakeion must now be sought at the south-west comer of the Agora. I do not see what could have stood 
at the end of 1 . 13, if not yst-rov. which hardly affects the matter. What is more important is that the reference to the 
Aiakeion may be delusive. I see nothing against AlfAvrtiow). Ferguson ( Hesperia VII 18 n. 2) pointed out that the cult- 
centre for Aias was the Eurysakeion, and Wycherley will show that there is no difficulty in identifying the Eurysakeion with 
the Aiantcion. If this is so, the Aianteion will fit the topographical requirements of the passage, and we will still be without 
firm evidence for the site of the Aiakeion. 
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argument for supposing that Sophocles’ done was the Agoraios is that the Vila says that his 
father hept a metal-working shop. We arc not, however, told that the factory was in Kolonos, 
and there appears to be an unjustifiable assumption here that one carried out one’s trade in 
the deme one was in at the time of Cleisthenes. 11 

One more point about the Agoraios as a deme. It was also the Misthios, the place of 
resort of casual workers. We have a considerable body of evidence about the place of residence 
of me tic-worker from the accounts of the Ercchthcum and the 9 «dAa. ^ X£u 0 epiKai '. i n 
it, Mclitc and Kollytos arc, as we might expect, well represented. Kolonos is represented 
once only, by a yecopyos. 42 


The disappearance of the Kolonos Agoraios from the deme-map can only be a relief. 
Even Hoenigmann ■ admitted that there was very little room for it, and the approximate 
location of the Eurysakcion has left even less. Judcich’s attempt on his map to extend it in 
a long strip to the north-west never had anything to recommend it. With Kollytos located to 
the south of the Agora the main question now becomes the frontier of Melite. It is contiguous 
with Kollytos, 44 it includes at any rate part of the Kolonos Agoraios, 4 * it is behind the poKpek 
oroa, and when walking in the Agora, one goes up to it. 47 It seems fairly clear that no stoa 
yet located meets the requirements, and at the moment it seems most probable that Melite 
includes the whole Kolonos Agoraios, and that the ‘ Long Stoa ’ is to be sought on the main 
road to the Dipylon and is probably to be identified with the peoepd errda Iv Kepapeixco. 48 
In this problem I would only consider the opo. KepapeiKOu 4 » as relevant in determining where 
Melite cannot be. They bear no direct relation to the deme KspapETs- 50 


n 'j la,C ( ° urth -""‘ ur y metal-worker NixokpkSttu k KoAuvoO [PA 10914} adds nothing to this point The Scholiast 

in' ihr^l mav m’ 31 K °'°. nOS Hi PP io *- ™ I dougt.Lt the cults f fPlSSwES and fcphaiS 

in 'he district may pomt to a metal-working tradition there quite sufficient to balance Milchoefcr’s argument. 

4 , £ 11 ’SS 8 - b 5 - “ See n. 33. 44 Strabo 65. 

4s r£Vri 3 ?o r , 4 ° StJwl ' Aristophanes, Avts 997. Dem. L1V 7. 

J da , ,c ? f ,hc 4 Long s,oa ’ should be. This inscription probably belongs to 

t? thl*£ entitled dpioyol -ms tt6Xiw$ from which our information comes could have been written 

J a “ b >’ s fommentary on FGrH 375O The first reference to the 1 Long Stoa \ 

not necessarily the same one, is II* 469. 130 (c. 320), a treasure-record. One t.. 

lelvesonly withthe Acropolis, but cf fl‘ .445. 24 tx t 5 ut,tpco.o Tnxpawrroft^. 

‘ 10 11 2017-9, Hespena IX 267. 

•* I am much sustained in this v 
Kerameikos. 


tends to think of tamiai as concerning them- 
tim view by an unpublished paper by Prof. Wycherley on the different meanings of 


XXV. CHOREGOI OF PANDIONIS 

It is difficult to believe that IG II 2 2812 is in fact the dedication by three epimeletai of 
the tribe Pandionis that it is at present held to be. Its back and sides arc preserved and deter¬ 
mine the dimensions of its section as 0*52 x 0’6o m.; although broken top and bottom, it is 
still o-6o m. tall, and since there is no trace of a set-line, although the dressed surface continues 
below the inscription for 20 cm. and a rough surface for another 29 cm., it was clearly once 
much taller. At the top left of its back, it has a shallow cutting 27 x 30 cm., apparently 
original and designed to fit the protruding masonry of a wall against which it stood. These 
dimensions resemble no dedication known to me in Attica. 1 

When we turn to the inscription, the difficulties of the present interpretation become 
clearer. Kirchncr’s layout is hopelessly misleading in showing two out of three balanced 

] Both laterals were left undressed. The left lateral now contains a sketched circle and scrolling, but, since it was 
inscribed with reference to the size of the block as broken, it may be ignored. A metal lug has at some time been inserted 
oft centre of the circle, low to the left; I cannot guess when or why. I am deeply indebted to Mr. G. P. Stevens for examin¬ 
ing the block and discussing its architectural problems with me. 
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names. KoehJer 2 faithfully reproduces the distribution on the stone, and it only makes 
sense if we take what remains as the bottom of the second and third of four narrow columns. 
This points to the solution. What we have corresponds exaedy in words, disposition, and sylla¬ 
bification to what Chandler 3 reported at the foot of the inscription now published as IG 
II 2 1138, a decree and list of victorious choregoi, which has not been seen since his day. When 
we realise its probable dimensions, we understand his hesitation about the description 1 marmor 
sive stele \ 

The recent history of the piece can now be reconstructed. Chandler saw it whole by the 
East Cave of the Acropolis; it had obviously, he says, rolled down from above. 4 Our frag¬ 
ment was detached in 1822 and removed to form part of the wall in front of the Klcpsydra, rc- 
emerging in 1888 with an identity of its own. 5 

There is one point against the identification. The decree provides for a list of victors in 
the Promethcia and the Hephaistia, which does not appear in Chandler’s copy. He also 
says, ‘ Inscription full alterum quoque latus, sed legere non potui .’ 6 This should mean the opposite 
side to the inscribed side, but this side on our stone must have stood against a wall. I am 
inclined to think that he inferred, rather than saw, that the reverse was inscribed, but this does 
not explain what has happened to the other lists. There may have been no victories to inscribe, 
or, if there were, they were not inscribed on this stone. 

Little as remains on our new fragment, it proves one important point. Names were 
added after the original list had been drawn up, for what remains of EvpnrrriSTis ’ABsipavTOu 
Muppivouoios seems more shallowly cut than OiAoupAos OiAi-rnriSo TTaiovisus- It would 
be prosopographically important to have the whole block to determine what names were cut 
later. Kirchner has tended in prosopographical discussions to place all victories recorded on 
this list around 400. This view hardly stands examination. There are two Dionysiac 
victories (as I shall argue later) and one Thargclia victory possible for a tribe every year. If 
Pandionis had its fair share of victories and no more, the eleven victories here recorded would 
finish about 367. It may have had more or less than its fair share, but to place all the victories 
in the nineties would be clearly absurd. The monument was definitely out of use by 344-3, 
since Chares’ Thargelia victory of that year (II 2 3068) is not recorded, but this is obviously 
too low a date, and I shall show later that at least one victory is not recorded which cannot 
be later than 366-5. 

InIikicxs ’Eirty^vos Ku 6 cx 0 Tivaieus, whose double victory provided the occasion for the 
monument, stands naturally at the head of his two columns. It certainly cannot be inferred 
from this that his victories ‘fall before the Dionysiac victory of Andocides, also attested by 
[Plut.] 835b, which falls before his exile in 392-1. 7 The letter-forms of II 2 1139 suggest 
a date for Nikias’ victories in the eighties rather than in the nineties, though not with security. 
We know in any case remarkably litde about this presumably wealthy family. A little more 
can be obtained from the grave-stele II 2 6587 s for MeTcry svp S ’Einy^vous KuScxG^vcneus and 
his wife 9 OiAouy£vTi Tt|AokA£ous Kv6cxQr)vaitos. This could well be a grandson, as Kirchner 
thought, and the combination of Epigenes and Mctagcnes suggests a relationship with the 
branch of the Kerykes in Koile (PA 4804-5). Another link with the Kcrykcs is suggested by 
the other name on the stele. Her father is not improbably grandson of that Telokles of Pan¬ 
dionis (PA 13583) who married a son to Andocides’ sister and a daughter to the brother of the 


* IG II 5, 1209 b. 

4 Trails in Gttect (1776), 60-1. 
4 Inscriptions Antique/ xxii. 


* Inscription/s Antigua/ II 6, p. 48. 

1 AD/lt 1888, 68. For this wall, cf. H/sp/ria XII 261. 

. . , 1 FGrII 328 F 149. 

An accurate text in the Addenda-, photograph in Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum IV <ma. 
Marshall m the British Museum volume says ‘ step-daughter ’; I do not know how he knows. 
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great Nikias. The family links with Nikias of Kydantidai may go farther back, but there is 
only the coincidence of the names of Nikias to suggest it. There seem to be fair grounds for 
associating the family with the old nobility, and this is confirmed by the appearance of a 
descendant as archon of the Mcsogeioi in about 260. 10 The only other identifiable archon of 
the Mesogcioi is an Etcoboutad (PA 11940). 

The last person named in column II, EOpnnriSris ’ASeih&vtou Muppivovotos is clearly 
of some importance in the nineties, proposing a decree between 402 and 399 11 and probably 
referred to in Ar. Eccl. 825, 12 but we know little of him. A relative appears on II 2 2646, 
a horos of uncertain character. 13 Kirchner considers Lucian’s ’ASefuovros lTpopp( X ou 
Muppivouaios 14 to be fictional, probably rightly, but it is never clear what strange scraps of 
learning lie behind Lucian’s imagination, 15 and there may be a connection with the great 
family of Euonymon (PA 13015-7, 13020-2). 

Aripcov Atiuot&os TToicxvieOs. We must take it provisionally that Chandler was right in 
reading Ar)MOT&os and not AriuopiAos. This being so, there is really no reason for assuming 
any very close connection with the family of Demosthenes, and Kirchner’s stemma , which makes 
Dcmotcles Demosthenes’ great-grandfather, not only has no foundation, but gives this Demoteles 
an improbably early floruit. In the interests of economy, we can continue to believe that it 
was Demon whose sons were Phrynion and Democharcs, 16 although there is no compelling reason 
for it. 

XappavTi'Sns XcnpEorpdro FfaiccviEOs. His victory must fall considerably after 400. 
Even if he was one of Isocrates’ earliest pupils 17 and is not attested epigraphically after 365, 18 
his brother (PA 15167) is prytanis in a list falling after 355 and probably well after, 19 and his 
son (PA 5211) is prytanis in a list now generally agreed to fall after 307. 20 If Plato was thinking 
at all clearly when he mentioned XappovnSris riaiaviEus in Rep. 328b, he must, I think, have 
meant a grandfather, possibly to be identified with a tamias of 427-6. 21 

OiAoptiXos OiAnrrri8o ITcnaviEus. This is a very great family, which has received its 
due in a brilliant note by Treves on Philomelos’ son Philippides, 22 though not in the colourless 
collection of references which makes up Fichn’s note on Philomelos himself. 23 It was a long- 
lived family, and some further precision can be added to our knowledge of it. It will be advis¬ 
able to work backwards. Philippides was still alive in 293~2. 24 His first Hierarchy 25 is 
difficult to date. Treves put it in 353-2, the date of the inscription, but it is certainly earlier. 
Our knowledge of the law of Periander is still too imperfect for us to say with certainty that, 
as a joint Hierarchy, it should fall before 358-7. If it does, our knowledge of Demosthenes, 
his fcllow-trierarch, would strongly suggest 359-8. 2e Philippides’ birth will then fall before 
379, and fairly close to that year. Philomelos was married by 387 to the sister of the speaker 
of Lysias XIX, who is unfortunately unidentifiable, and was probably born close to 420, 
fifteen or twenty years younger than his teacher Isocrates. He, like his son, survived into 


10 IG II* 1247. 

11 Wilamowitz, Hermes XXXIV 618. 

13 Cf. Finley, Land and Credit in Ancient Athens no. 

14 Nau. sit* Vota I 10. 

11 Compare the anti-Macedonian politician Eukrates, whose existence was denied until he turned up as proposer of the 
great anti-tyranny law (Hesperia XXI 357). This is a warning not to take Lucian too lightly. 

.. l 5 cn l , J LI £ 30 - ” Iterates XV 93, but the identification is Iron 

II 1 1609. 46- *• II s 1751. 

20 II* 1753 (Gomme, Population of Athens 52 n. 1, 58). 

21 PA « 55 QI >* » creation of Busolt ( Hermes XXV 567) from the letters -]povr[- in I* 263. 49. 

** RE XIX 2201 ff. Users of this article should note that Philippides, the thesmothetes of 224-3, docs not belong to 
this family or to Paiania. This has been seen since . 9 /C 3 542, but the references escaped Treves. 

34 IG II* 649, revised by Dinsmoor, Arehons of Athens 1 ff. 

** As Kirchner (ad loc.) inferred. 


IG II* 145 (cf. BSA XLIX 37 f.). 

157, P- 164 . 

lose 
g nt 

93. 


from name only. 


M RE XIX 2524. 
** II* 1613. 191-2. 
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extreme old age, dying in 336-5 after already having been assigned a tricrarchy for that year. 27 
His father, the elder Philippidcs, must have been born around 450, which agrees well with the 
place assigned to him by Plato in the Protagoras (315A). His only other appearance is in the 
lost prytany-list II 2 1740, which cannot be dated at all closely. The only reason for taking 
it to be fourth century at all that I can see is not to remove ’AAki'pcxxos ITaicxvieus (I. 42) too 
far from what we must assume to be his son “AvSpcov ’AAki udyov flaiaviEus (PA 926), now 
attested in person in an unpublished Agora document (I 3183) of around 325, and his grandson 
*AAk(p<xxos (II) “Av8pcovos, who is prytanis after 307. 28 The terminus ante quern was taken by 
Kirchncr to be 388 on the ground that Aristophanes of Kydathenaion appeared in it. The 
date was doubted by Gomme, 29 because this might not be the poet. It should rather be doubted 
because it rests on the persistent, but quite fallacious, assumption that because Aristophanes is 
not mentioned after 388, he died in about that year. 30 

Philomelos’ chorcgic victory mentioned here could, as far as our knowledge of his life 
goes, be as early as 400, but its position on the stele suggests a much later date. It was followed 
by another Thargelia victory, this time with a boys’ chorus. 31 If the rule that boys’ choregoi 
had to be over forty was followed rigidly, 32 and I shall argue below that it was, it can hardly be 
earlier than 380. It is quite clearly from the same workshop as the two bases it now stands 
beside, 3065 (365-4) and 3066 (364-3). It is close to them in date, since they all have the 
same didaskalos. It is the earliest of the three, since it lacks the archon’s name, a refinement 
unlikely to drop out when once introduced, and its upper moulding is identical with that of 
3065 in being about twice the size of that of 3066. 366-5 is obviously a very likely date. I 

should doubt whether it could even be as much as five years earlier. 

This is not the place to discuss again the career of Philippides the younger. I hope to 
show elsewhere that Hyperides’ speech Kcrra <DiAiTrm'8ov is directed against him, and throws 
valuable light on his political development. 

’AiTfipcov OeiSf-rmou Mvppivoumos. As far as I know, this and II 2 1182. 23 remain all 
wc know about this family. 

SevoTra'eqs Nauam6)(ou Ucnavwjq. We know a great deal about this family from Demos¬ 
thenes XXXVIII, but have hardly any fixed points to fix the detailed internal chronology. 
Kirchner’s assumption that Xenopeithes, father of an ephebe of 305-4, 33 is the son of the Nausi- 
machos against whom the Demosthenes speech was delivered gives a consistent chronology. 
Since Xenopeithes and Nausimachos came of age at the same time, I take it that they were 
twins. A thirty-three year generation gives them a birth-date of about 389. The events 
follow approximately as follows: 

Death of their father Nausikrates. c. 387 

They come of age. . 371 

They come to an agreement with their guardian Aristaichmos . . c. 363 


He dies three or four months later. c . 363 

Demosthenes XXXVIII. c . 349, which 


agrees well enough with its resemblances to Dem. XXXVII. 31 

The implication of XXXVIII 7 and 23 is that the death of their uncle Xenopeithes with 
whom we arc dealing here followed the death of his brother, but not by very long. The 
choregic victory here recorded should not therefore fall much after 385. It is quite clear that 
*’ H 1 >628. 374. *• II* 1753. Sec n. 20. *» Op. eit. 58. 

* # Kent’s attempt (CR XX 153-5} show that Aristophanes was still alive in 375 has cone unanswered and ignored. 

II* 3 ° 67 . *- Aeschines I 11; Aristotle, Alh. Pol. 56. 

” II* 478. 36. * 4 Cf. Schaefer, Demosthenes imd seine £eit, Beil. 210. 
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the trierarchy of (?) 365 35 of 5 evcrrr£( 0 r)s TTaiavieus, belongs, not, as Sundwall thought, 36 
to the uncle, but to the nephew, and is one of the ones which they claimed had ruined them. 
It is entirely possible that the 'Apiotcnxuos XoAAeiStis of that inscription (1609. 98), probably 
also referred to in 1605. 13, is their guardian. He docs not recur, and there, is no means of 
identifying his four sons. 

KAeoheBcov KAecovo$ Ku 8 a 9 r|vcu£us. This is the Cleon. His son will have been born 
before 421 and probably well before. He must have died not much later than 385, since his 
wife’s son by her second marriage, Mantithcos II {PA 9676), married at eighteen at the end 
of the sixties. 

’Av-rta 0 £vT)$ ’AvTupcrro KuQrippios. This has been the most destructive case arising 
out of the view that all these victories must fall near 403, and Kirchner’s stemma, which owes 
much to Koehler, can and should be considerably simplified. The position of Antisthenes’ 
name on the list suggests a date around 380, if not later. There is no reason for not identifying 
him with PA 1197, or, that I can see, with PA 1194. I suggest the following stemma: . 

’Avrnp&Tris (c. 445-406) 

'AvtioG^s (I) (c. 420-c. 336) 


’AvTiCT0£vr|s (II) ’Avrrupavns 340 

’Avt^&ttis died as mv-rr)K6vTapxos, probably at Arginusai (1951. 99). 37 

’Avtio&vtis (I), attested as his son by this inscription, 1623. 233 and by 2828, was born about 
420, if we apply the forty-year rule about choregoi of men’s choruses rigidly. He was priest of 
Pandion in the middle of the fourth century (2828), owned property at Amphitrope in the 
late forties, 38 and was mentioned in the navy-list of 334-3 as having had some responsibility 
in connection with a trireme which had sailed with Diotimos, probably in 337~6. 39 The 
language of this passage does not demand that he is still alive in 334-3. He is certainly dead 
by 325-4, when Antisthenes (II) pays a debt as his heir, 40 and at the time, probably slightly 
later, of an unpublished Agora inscription (1 3183) when Antisthenes (II) and Antiphanes 
join to free a family slave. 

'Airncrf^vris (II) is attested only in the two inscriptions just mentioned. 

’Avti9&vtis was tricrarch before 330-29 (1627. 204), mentioned in the Agora inscription, 
and lEpo-rroibs of Bcndis in 337-6 (II 2 1255). 

The disadvantages of Kirchner’s arrangement are three-fold. (1) Why should a family 
deliberately choose to confuse all concerned with such a repetition of names in two generations? 
(2) The two crucial links in his scheme arc missing, since there is no ’AvTupanis ’AimaG^vous or 
’AvTtCT 0 £vT)s 'AvtioGevous attested to bridge his generation of 400 b.c. to his generation of 
367 b.c. (3) He came later to realise that the Antiphates of 1951. 99 was the father of his 
Antisthenes (II), but never revised his stemma, which demanded for this Antiphates a floruit 
of c. 367. Although the precise attribution to Arginusai must remain in doubt, no one will 

“ II* i6oq. 117. »• AM XXXV 58. 

** I still think this the most likely interpretation, but I am a little shaken by Mrs. Pope’s arguments {Studiespresented 
to D. M. Robinson II 1047-8). The find-spot is difficult, but trierarchs thinking tribally seem to be quite unknown. In 
any case the inscription must be fifth century, which is the main point. 

*• Crosby, passim; Raubitschek, Hesperia XI 304. 

*» II* 1623. 233. 40 II* 1629. 569-71. 
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now dispute that the Antiphates of 1951 was a mature man in the fifth century, even if he did 
not die in it, and his son must also go back into the fifth century. If he is thus updated and 
the chorcgic victory brought down, there is no reason not to make the identification. It gives 
him a very long, but not impossibly long, life, and even that could be shortened, if we abandoned 
the age-requirement for boys’ choregoi. 

Before leaving II 2 1138, we may emphasise that Chandler saw the inscription whole under 
the East Wall of the Acropolis. He comments 41 ‘ Amongst the other articles, which Pausanias 
saw in the Acropolis, was, it is probable, the temple or edifice sacred to Pandion, father of 
Erechthcus, in which the inscribed marble, mentioned as having rolled down from the Acro¬ 
polis, was once placed. One statue of him was among those of the Eponymi or heroes, from 
whom the tribes had been named; and another, worth notice, was in the Acropolis, probably 
in this building, which may have been supposed to have stood near the eastern extremity of 
the rock.’ As no one has ever taken note of this sensible opinion, to which it has taken us 
nearly two hundred years to return, it may be helpful to collect in his spirit the find-spots of 
inscriptions set up certainly or probably in the hieron of Pandion. 

II 2 1139. Old fragment, ‘East of the Promachos Base’ (Pittakis, Eph. 3865). New 
fragment, North Slope of the Acropolis in wall of modern house (Hesperia 
XXII 177). 

1140. Between Odeion of Herodes and Theatre of Dionysos (Kumanudes, ’AQqvcuov 
V92}. 

1144. North of the Parthenon. (Pittakis, Eph. 1985). 

1152. ‘ East of the Parthenon ’ says Pittakis (Eph. 1414), but he had already pub¬ 

lished it four years before the excavation in which he claims in Eph. to have 
found it. 

1148. Built into cistern, west of the Parthenon (Pittakis, Eph. 3337). 

1157. None. 

1159. Foundation-fill of the temple of Rome and Augustus (BCH XII 129, 148). 

1160. None. 

1167. ‘ North Wall near the Ercchtheum ’ ( S. B. Berlin , 1887, 1194; cf. ibid. 1185). 

1740. ' 066 s ‘ASpiovoO (Kumanudes, OiAto-rcop III 456). 

1748. In arce (IG II 1 871). 

1751. Sanctuary ofBrauronian Artemis (ADelt 1889, 18 and 5-6). 

r 753 - Alhenis in domo privata (Spon, Itin. Ill ii 70). 

2370. Ad Gigantes (IG II 1 998). 

2828. In Acropoli (Chandler, Inscr. p. 48). 

2836. North Slope of Acropolis (Pittakis, Eph. 2230; Ancienne Alhenes 166). 

2976. None. 

Hesperia X 341, no. 1. In Roman wall at north-east corner of Acropolis, 20 m. west 
of the Belvedere. 

The scattering of fragments is characteristic, but it will be noted that there is absolutely 
no support from them for Pfiihl’s identification of the hieron with the poros foundations north¬ 
east of the Propylaea. 42 They do, however, fit well the placing of it near the sanctuary of 
Zeus I oheus advocated by Jane Harrison 43 and given precision by Stevens, 44 who has traced 


41 Travels in Greece 100. 
w Mythology and Monuments 429. 
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its plan. 45 It will be seen that Chandler had anticipated them. The decisive pieces arc the 
large inscription discussed here, II 2 1159, admittedly only probably from the hieron , and the 
new block from the north-east wall. I have not been able to locate a cutting for our inscription, 
but it may be possible when the site is cleared of its present encumbrances. 

It may be suggested that, besides the two inscriptions (this and II 2 1139) arising out of 
the victories of Nikias, which have been recognised, one more survives in part. Kirchner 
righdy rejected Brinck’s attempt 46 to exclude II 2 3031 from the choregic monuments. The 
stone is a dedication by a choregos of Pandionis, whose father’s name was Epigencs, and it 
belongs to the first quarter of the century. Coincidence is unlikely to go so far. We have 
here a choregic dedication by Nikias. If we accept the traditional readings, it docs not 
conform to either the standard Dionysiac ITavSiovts 'ncriScov £v(kct or the standard Thargeliac 

6 SeIvo xopny&v £v(kcc flavSioviSi-(8i dvSpcov. The only stone to which it does in part 

conform is II 2 3072, correctly inferred by Bodcnsteiner 47 to be from the Thargcha. I restore 
tentatively: 

IT 32 

[NiKiasj 'Emy£v[os KuSaQqvaieus fyopriy-] 

[si, fTavSijovis ’E[pEx&r|tS ^v'»<cov dvSpam] 

[. . . 7 . . .] £5i8a[aK£, ----- qC/Xei] 

[. . . 7 . . .] poi$ Pp[.] 

[.] W Kcn[.] 

The stone will then be just wide enough for the two hexameters which probably formed 11 . 4-5. 
An elegiac couplet is unlikely metrically, unless 1 . 5 was inset and we have the end of the first 
and the beginning of the second foot. We may infer that the permanent coupling of tribes 
for the Thargelia suggested by Brinck 48 and Bottin 49 for the period after 365 had not yet come 
into force. 3065, 3067, and 3068 all couple Pandionis with Akamantis. That Pandionis is 
coupled with Ercchtheis here as in 3063 I take to be no more than a coincidence. Since 3063 
does not appear in 1138, it belongs cither to the seventies or to the fifth century, when the lot 
was certainly in force for coupling. 50 The latter is a good deal more probable. 

Unfortunately, there is an alternative method of restoring 3031. Three letters of the old 
readings cannot now be confirmed at all, and the critical epsilon of 1. 2 now appears only as 
a vertical and top bar. Pi is a possible and much easier reading. 

[Nuci’as] ’ETTiy£v[os KuSoOtivcxieus Sxopi'iy-] 

[ei, nav8i]ov(s iT[ai5cov Ivixa,.10 . . . .] ktX. 

It may be noted in favour of this Dionysiac interpretation that [tejpols Bp[op(ou] is a tempting 
restoration in 1. 4. 


I add two general and a few particular remarks on the fourth-century ehoregia. 

(1) Pickard-Cambridge 51 has unfortunately resuscitated the view that there were only 
five men’s and five boys’ choruses at the City Dionysia. This is not a necessary interpretation 
of Schol. Aeschines I 11, and the epigraphic evidence, as Brinck pointed out, 52 is decisive against 
it. In 333-2 Kekropis won both choruses, 53 and Kirchner is probably correct in assuming 

44 They, of course, also fit Judcich’s assignment of it to the Mycenaean palace site {Topographic von Athcn' 260, 284), 
supported by Immerwahr, Hesperia XI 34 2 - Th^ vicw remains without foundations. 

44 De Choregia Quaestiones Epigraphicae (Kiel, 1906), 18, 31. ...... . , Y -kc 

45 Choregiscne Wtihinschriflcn 74. “ Op. cit. 8-9. ” Feiue beige de philolcgie el d hislotrc IX 7 °°- 

49 Antiphon VI 11. “ Dramatic Festivals of Athens 75. “ Op. ctt. 7. 

44 II* 2318. 320-324. {Cf. Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit. 108, where 334-3 is a misprint.) 
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that the same thing happened in the year reported in II 2 3061. We may take ten men’s and 
ten boys’ choruses as the rule. 

(2) I have assumed so far that the rule reported by Aeschines and Aristotle 54 that 
choregoi for boys’ choruses had to be forty years old was maintained. Pickard-Cambridge 55 
says that there must have been exceptions on the evidence of Lysias XXI 1-5. Lysias’ client 
won with his boys’ chorus in 406-5, not a normal year, and in any case no evidence for fourth- 
century practice. The rule should be maintained in the fourth century for prosopographical 
purposes. The one instance where the choregos' age can be exactly fixed confirms this. Apollo- 
doros son of Pasion won with a boys’ chorus in 352-1. 56 His birth-year is attested as 393.” 
It is entirely in accordance with all wc know about the Athenian attitude to him that he should 
have been assigned the liturgy at the first legally possible moment. If he appeared recalcitrant, 
the answer was swift to come: dtp-n pus 7 t(ttt|s yarerar ^ouAeto yap 'AGiivaTos elvai. 58 

(3) It is clear that the Dionysiac victory with a boys’ chorus won by OiAoc-rpcrros Atowaiou 
KoAcovt^Oev over Chabrias 59 must fall between 366-5 and 357, when Chabrias died. Since 
Philostratos was still an t)(0eos around 380, 60 the end of the period should be preferred. 
359-8 is the most likely date. The next year is improbable, if Schweigert’s view on the Batdc 
of Chios is correct; 61 the year before Chabrias was probably in Egypt, when the archon selected 
the choregoi m the summer of 360. The Dionysiac judges, like the electorate which failed to 
re-elect him general the same spring, may have been influenced by his lack of success against 
Kcrsobleptes. 

(4) Similar reasoning may be applied to the boys’ victory of Chabrias’ son Ktcsippos. 62 

With one exception, the evidence about his age is consistent. I do not know what led Kirchncr 
to attribute 1604. 87 (377-6) to him. It is his grandfather, otherwise only attested by IG XIV 
1222 and denied a separate heading in PA, making his one personal appearance. Chabrias’ 
son was not of age at the time of Demosthenes’ speech against Leptines, and cannot have won 
with a boys’ chorus till 330 or a little after. 331-0, 329-8, 323-2, 320-19 can all be eliminated 
as possible years, but the closer we get to Menander’s attack on him in the Owe fww) m 
the better. s 0 

(5) II 2 3053 belongs to 329-8 or 323-2. Brinck 64 pointed out that, if it belongs to 323-2, 
we must read [dvSpwv] in 1 . r, since we know that AuctikA% Oifiesv won with a boys’ chorus 
in that ycar. 6j But we must read [dvSpcov] in any case, since Hippothontis won the boys’ 
chorus of 329-8. 68 

(6) Kirchner never saw II 2 3058, which he assigned to the fourth century. It is EM 
312b, its preserved part corresponds to no fourth-century formula, and it has second-century 
lettering. It has curved surfaces back and front and a cutting for the foot of a tripod. Its 
dimensions and its lettering correspond exactly to those of II 2 3088 (175-4), to which it must 
be the companion-piece. I add one letter to the text, and restore: 


[6 Sfiuos tyopnyei. ScbviKOs fjpxejv. 

[dycovo0£Tr)$ ApaKOirrfSrjs ApAxoxrros TlaiaJviEus. 

[.dvSpwv £vfxa,..] n 0A£i. 

[ --£8i6aaKEv.] 


44 See n. 32. 
17 PA 14M. 


•• iwxux„ :: Sfi „-,6. :: «« XUI ~ 

„ £ r : 3 ?3 Kocrtc): for the date see Dinsmoor, A,chons of Athens 4 t 

°p. at. .6, no. 28. ” II* 3054. *« n * 2 * 3l8> 362 . 
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XXVI. ELAPHEBOLION 346 

To the tables of ordinary and intercalary years in Athens drawn up by Kirchncr, 1 Dins- 
moor, 2 and Pritchett and Neugebaucr, 3 one year can certainly be added. The secretary of 
the Athenian vaorroioi at Delos for the year 345-4, paid at the rate of a drachma a day, 
received 355 drachmae for his year’s work. 4 345-4 was therefore an ordinary year of 355 
days. Using Pritchett and Neugebaucr’s working assumptions, 5 IG II 2 219 8 (Pryt. VIII. 16) 
falls into Elaphcbolion, as Kirchncr correctly states. II 2 220. 23 ff. (Pryt. IX. 10), on the 
other hand, must fall into Mounichion and not into Thargelion. Pryt. IX. 10 is the 294th 
day of the year, and the sixty-onc days still to come must push it back into Mounichion, unless 
we suppose arbitrary intercalation. 

346-5 has already been inferred 7 from Michel 832 to have been an ordinary year in 
Athens as well as Samos. The succession of two ordinary years raises a strong presumption 
that the preceding year, 347-6, was intercalary, and in fact the internal evidence suggests 
this. Whether the year was intercalary or not, the forthcoming assembly on the 18th of the 
month referred to in 11 2 212. 57 of the eighth prytany, must be that which wc know to have been 
held to discuss the peace with Philip on Elaphebolion 18, 8 for neither Anthesterion 18 nor Mouni¬ 
chion 18 really comes into question. But in an ordinary year Elaphebolion 18 is approximately 
equal to Pryt. VIII. 5-6, which would imply that the eighth prytany came into office after 
the Assembly we know to have taken place on Elaphebolion 8.® If this is so, the only assembly 
at which the two decrees II 2 212-13 could have been passed was the one in the theatre on the 
day after the Pandia, somewhere between the 15th and the 17th inclusive. 10 But this assembly 
was always for business arising out of the festival, 11 and surely the reason why Elaphebolion 
18 is mentioned in 212. 57, instead of the normal ‘ next assembly is that the assembly of the 
18th was not the next assembly, but the next that was available for political business. We 
therefore know the date of II 2 212-13. They must have been passed at the special assembly 
of Elaphebolion 8, for it was only then that assemblies were fixed for the 18th and 19th. 12 

Wc arc therefore in a position to check Aeschines’ statement 13 that Demosthenes got 
an assembly held on Elaphebolion 8, a thing previously unheard of, merely to rush the peace- 
negotiations through. Clearly there was plenty of other urgent business on hand, and the 
special assembly served at least to discuss relations with the Bosporan Kingdom and Mytilenc 
as well. We also gain an interesting sidelight on Athenian methods, when wc realise that the 
already limited time for discussion of the peace on the 18th was further cut into by the need 
to discuss the Bosporan debt, a fact omitted by Aeschines and Demosthenes in their fairly 
full accounts of the day. 

If the eighth prytany was already in office by Elaphebolion 8, 347-6 must have been 
intercalary. I abstain from working backwards. To work forwards, it is reasonable to assume 
that 344-3 was intercalary also, though we have no chronological information for it, particularly 

' IG II* iv. i, p. 8. 1 Arc/tons of Athens 423. ..... - , - 

• Calendars of Athens 40. Though not drawn up for this purpose, this table is most usctul for it. 

4 Vallois, L'architecture helUniqut el helUnistique a Dilos, App. A. 

1 Op. cit. 36. 

4 Revised by Schweigert, Hesperia VIII 17a ff. 

7 Dinsmoor op. cit. 355. 

• Aeschines II 61; Dem. XIX 15, 57. 

• Aeschines III 67. . . „ _ 

10 Pickard-Cambridgc, Dramatic Festivals of Athens 76 IT. 

» Dcm. XXI Q. ” Aeschines III 68 . 

13 Ibid. Ill 67. Made sixteen years after the event, it will be observed. 
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if Dinsmoor is right in arguing that 343-2 was ordinary “ Since 341-0 has been shown by 
I ntchett and Neugebauer to be intercalary, ,s we get the following scheme: 

347-6 I. 

346-5 O. 

345-4 O. 

344-3 [!•] 

343- 2 O. 

342-1 O.(P) 

34 1-0 I- 

D will be seen that this is the scheme obtained by Dinsmoor” by a mechanical application 
of his view of the Metomc Cycle. It is too early to say whether this coincidence is significant. 

14 °P cit - 355 -S. u Op. at. 43. «• Sec n. a. 


XXVII. A BOULEUTAI LIST 

JG IP 2397 and IP.2423, although from different blocks, arc from the same inscription. 
1 he marble is similar m appearance and dressing, they were both found near the Ercchtheum 
their disposition is the same, their lettering is identical. Particularly characteristic is the 
tendency of the diagonal of m to leave the left-hand vertical below the top. 2307 comes 
from the right-hand side of its block. The edge is clear, and it has been dressed for a join. 
Since the left-hand block ended with a column of Akamantis, we are still in the period of 
the ten tribes. Ten-tnbe lists in columns arc almost certainly of bouleutai or diaitetai. As 
representation coincides with the known representation in the Council of the Anaphlystioi 
and in no case conflicts with known representation, it will be safe to take this as a list of the 
Council. The possibility does exist that there were more than ten Anaphlystioi, but the 
amount of vacant space below the last name is more in accordance with the probability that 
a new demc-name followed. 1 

There is no point in reprinting the text. The only inaccuracy in the Editio Minor is that 

252 V , 1 0 2423 *rT are , T ‘ w ° b , ut ,hree nam “ '"ding in nAlfe. The error goes back to 
p “ta^s Who vvas followed by Koehler and Kirchner. Rangabe (1276) has the correct text. 

It the list is of bouleutai, the only possibilities for the deme-affiliation of 2423. 25-33 (nine 
names) are Alopcke, whose quota was ten in 334-3 (IP ,750), or, much less likely, of Pallcne 
(quota s,x m 335-4 (II* 1700) seven in 334-3 (II* ,750)). The names of Glaukon and 
Theopompos are attested for PaUene m the fourth century (PA 303., 7030), but the evidence 

for Alopekc is much stronger, and the identification of the deme is nearly certain For \ _1 

rWivos, compare rXctumnros ^oukcovos 'Mcorradlfcv (II* 2826, post mod. 'saec IV). For 

^r;,r mp r r ,t nue ^ WcornKfiesv (II* 5580, saec. IV). These are the only 

appearances of the name in Attica. For ITuefos, compare nu 9 io S Icooi5i)uou 'AXcmradieJ, 
honoured in 333-2 (II 338) and Ifoefos ’ApycoviSou 'AAcomKTjesv (II* 5573, saec. IV). 
For K-rnoiKAtlSps, compare K-rqoiKXdSqs K-rfiocovos (II* ,345. 35, 2407 36) He has 

M^lhl d hlZi S10 u e,crmine What were the dem ^ of Hippothontis and 
Aianus which have lost their headings, but it is improbable that any deme of Hippothontis 


* Gomme ( p ofiulctm«of AUuns 64) had already suggested this as likely. * See No. XXIV p. 


*3- 
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but Eleusis and Piraeus had as many as six representatives in the fourth century. That 
Iphistiadai had one councillor and Kikynna two is new and valuable information. 

Finally, the date. As it has only ten tribes, it cannot be later than 307-6. It is rather 
unlikely that name-lists of this type were set up under Demetrios of Phaleron. II 2 2970, an 
cphebe-list, is the only list which has ever been assigned to his administration, and even its 
dating in 315-14 is not absolutely certain. That our inscription is from before 323 may be 
confirmed by our identification of Physon, for his grave-stone is not of a post-Demelrian type. 
Lettering would tend to forbid a date earlier than 340. We can eliminate 335-4, 334 “ 3 > 
327-6 on various grounds. 

XXVIII. PROXENY FOR A CHIAN 

Pritchett and Neugebauer, 1 in revising the text of IG II 2 339 a ( 333 “ 2 )» P oint oul lhat 
339 b, part of a decree for Lykos of Pydna, cannot possibly belong to it. It has a square 
chequer-pattern of 0-0159 against the 0-0143 of fragment a, and the name at the head of frag¬ 
ment a begins, not with lambda upsilon, but with alpha and a left-hand vertical. This simplifies 
matters for all those who had wondered how a decree for a man from Pydna came to have on 
its relief an amphora and sphinx. 2 We can now claim with security that the subject of 339 a 
is a Chian, and that the relief stands beside FdD III 3, 213, and IG XI 4, 599, as a stone 
representation, the earliest yet, of the Chian parasemon. There is space for eight or nine 
letters after the first two of the name, which therefore had ten or eleven letters in the dative 
if it stood alone, and six or seven if it was followed by Xlcot, 

1 Calendars of Athens 47 ff. * Photograph in Wilhelm, Attiuke Uikunden X 48. 

XXIX. THE DIAITETAI OF 330-29 

Gomme 1 has suggested that IG II 2 2409 belongs to a list of diaitetai or cleruchs and leans 
to the former. The suggestion can be confirmed. There seems to me no reasonable doubt 
that it forms the lower half of IG II 2 1924, the diaitetai- list of 330-29. Recutting has removed 
its back, but its marble, spacing, disposition, and large mannered letters, abnormal in a list 
of this period, make the identification certain. Lolling’s tentative date 2 for the inscription 
proves exactly right. 

One piece of 1924 is still missing. The notes in the Editio Minor are inaccurate. Frag¬ 
ment c is EM 8053, fragment a EM 8248. Fragment b, of which we have only Koehler’s 
transcript, undoubtedly joined both pieces. 

I transcribe here only the prescript and Column I, the names of Erechtheis. Since 
fragment a preserves the left edge of the inscription, the width of column I can be established. 

1924. [Aiarnyrai] oi en‘ ’Apioro[<pco]vTOS apx°[ VT ]° s [^ v ^ £aau ..] 

[’EpexdjqfSos 
(©sdSjevos 
[EO]covvu€us 
5 [XJapivos 
Kti91ctieus 
[XJapiKXEiSqs 
[ 7 - 8)5 
[ 4 “ 9 > 


Population of Athens 71-2. 


* AM V 346. 
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Lacuna 

2409. [’Avayufxfcajios 
17 - 8 ]S 
| 8 - 9 ]s 
[ 8 — 9 ]s 

5 [5-6 *]*S 
f 7 - 8 ]s 
[Oriyouatjog 

[- - 9” 10 - -]s 

[’AypvAfifiEjv 

f.] 

[- - 7-8 - -]v 
[- - 6-8 - -Jas 
[- - 5-6 - e]us 
vacat 


Readings and Restorations 

‘ 9 * 4 , lin e I. There should, I think, be no need to re-argue the restoration SiarrqTcxl. 
It fills the space exactly, and the disposition of the list is so like that of IG II 2 1925 that this 
too, must be a list of diaitetai. The first o of ’ApxjToqiwvTOs is a new reading. The underlined 
letters are from Koehler’s readings of fragment b. Any completion of the fine must be hypo¬ 
thetical. Kirchncr’s gives an asymmetric result finishing over Column VIII of the ten-column 
inscription. 

LI. 8-9. These readings are new. 

2409, line 1. A demotic is necessary to parallel the other columns. Onyouaioc is too 
short. 

L. 3. The possibilities are Krj<piai£vs, AauTrrpEus, EOcovvuevs, Oqyouaios T 7 appcoTa 8 r|S- 
L. 5. 1 he possibilities arc Kr^iaieus, AauTrrpEus, EOcowhevs, ©puokevs. 

L. 7. ’Avayvpdiaios is too long. 

L. 9. riEpyaofidcv is too long, KqSwv too short. 

L. 11. ’Ek KqScov and ©quaKEus are the only possibilities. 

o . L ' I3 t’» P° ssibilitics are 35 in I- 5 - This is certainly the last line in its column and in 
Columns II, III, and V. Column IV ends two lines higher. 


Commentary 

trr 112 can " ot cslablish the size of the list to compare it with the certain 103 names of 325-4 
(/G ID 1926) and the 250-odd names of IG II 2 1927 which has generally been taken as a 
diaiUtai-hst. \Ve can say that, from the first five tribes, there were not less than fifty-four 
arburators^ To double this number would be unsafe, since individual representation of the 
last five tnbes may have vaned as sharply as it does in the complete list, IG II 2 1925, though 
it does happen that in that list tribes I-V and VI-X are equally represented, 51-52. Here 
Leontis supplies one less than the other four tribes, and any of the last five tribes may also 
~ ed , 0n ? th A - averagc - j! WOuld not be unreasonable to suppose that the height of 

Irhi^L M d f ed i m [ f tHiS iS S °’ lhe firSt five tribcs were re P rcsen ted by sixty-nine 

arbitrators. My feeling is that the number of diaitetai in this year lay between 100 and 150. 
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There is admittedly no evidence to exclude a much larger figure, but the extravagant size of 
the letters is against it. 

A rather clearer light on the institution is shed by the character of the new names. The 
majority of them are well known and important even to a more marked degree than in II* 
1925-6. It now seems quite clear that the position was confined to men of hoplitc-ccnsus, as 
Sundwall 3 and Gomme 4 had already inferred and Aristotle failed to make clear. The cx- 
diaitetes of Dcm. XXI 95 was not naturally poor; he had shared all the benefits of the city 
until he attracted the enmity of Meidias. The anomalous nature of IG II 2 1927 now stands 
out more clearly. It has a very low percentage of well-known names, and, though the possibility 
of it being a diaitetai- list has been slightly strengthened by the new fragment tentatively assigned 
to it by Meritt, 5 its size and character make the attribution extremely doubtful. 

The greatest interest of the new fragment lies in a slightly different field. We can now 
establish the birth-year of twenty-five more Athenians. Thereby we not only gain a valuable 
check on our rather arbitrary dating by thirty- and thirty-three-year generations, but also 
acquire the possibility of determining the ages at which a man might come to public office or 
influence in public life. The known information about the people of our inscription must be 
reassessed in this light. 

The birth-year should be taken as the archonship of Antipatros, 389-8. This follow's 
from Aristotle’s account. 6 An Athenian completed his eighteenth year before becoming an 
ephebe and passing into the first of the forty-two year-groups, but he was in the forty-second 
year-group and his sixtieth year w'hcn he acted as diaitetes. Some uncertainty may be felt as 
to w'hat an Athenian meant by completing his eighteenth year. The count may be inclusive 
and the terminology parallel to our ages for horses; if so, the correct birth-year is 388-7. 
But the relation of the year as diaitetes to the ephebate seems secure, and our error will be 
limited to a year if we are consistent. In any case, Kirchner seems to have been w'rong in 
giving in PA the birth-years of the diaitetai of 325-4 as 385-4. His commentary on JG II 2 
1924, where he assigns Hyperides’ birth to 389-8, is a partial rccafitation, though I do not 
believe that ‘ sexagesimo anno exacto ’ is a translation of oT$ av S£qxocrr6v §tos 

The following discussion of careers rests on identifications from names and demotics only. 
The danger of such identifications has been pointed out by Pritchett, 7 and our present inscrip¬ 
tion contains one salutory shock. But no harm will be done, if the limitations are borne in 
mind. 

Erechtheis 

[Geo^Jevos [EOJcovupeus. Sundwall’s restoration might not be made today, but it has a 
fair chance of being right. Trierarch probably at twenty-four (II 2 1609. 100); 8 still alive 
at sixty-four in 325-4 when a ship of which he was trierarch was adjudged lost at sea (II 2 
1629. 761). That he was still alive in 323-2 is not a necessary inference from the repetition 
of this passage in II 2 1631. 127. If the stemma {PA 2215) is correct, Arkesilas, his uncle, still 
alive in 325-4, was probably considerably younger than Thcokles, his father. A possible 
descendant of the same name was councillor in 211-202 (II 2 913. 23). 

[XjapTvos KqquotEvs. Otherwise unattested. An identification with PA 15437 suits 

3 Epigraphisehe Beilrage 32. * Op. cil. 11. 4 Hesperia XVI 151 fF. 

• Alh. Pol. 53. 4-5. 7 Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 277. 

* I accept tentatively Sehweigert’s dating of this inscription to 365-4 {AJP LXI 194 fF.), but I must admit that I do 
not yet sec how Timothcos, Theoxcnos’ colleague, can have been general and trierarch in the same year. In any case, the 
identification of Theoxcnos would completely preclude the erroneous attempt made by Frankel and Kirchner to put the 
inscription in the 370s. Even if there were a possible year for a trierarchy of Timothcos, Theoxcnos would have been too 
young to act as his colleague. 
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the date well. I suggest that PA 15440 XapTvos XapcoviSou is a different person, the brother 
of Xctpicts XapcoviSou Evcovuuevs (PA 15343). I restore Eucovupevs in the two passages where 
he appears, II 2 1642. 36, 2829. 2. 

XapiKAciSTis [- - 7-8 -]s. The name is attested for none of the possible demes, but it would 
be as satisfactory a restoration as [’Avr]iK[A£i8r|s] presumably Kt)<pictieus in II 2 1697. 1. 

Aigeis 

'ApiOTOnf) 5 Tis KoAAvteus. Unknown. 

‘YTrepEiSris KoAAuteOs- This is not the place to discuss the career of Hyperides, but it 
may be as well to note that, unless our sources markedly misrepresent his career, he docs not 
really come into prominence until the late forties, when he was over forty-five. His early 
public cases belong to his late twenties, but there is a long gap thereafter. 

XapfStipos ‘AAaiEus and NiKfipcrros <J>iAcrf8T)S are both unknown. 

Xajpnnros 'AAcxieOs. Known as chairman of a koivov £pavi<rrcov in II 2 1559. 28, 
1568. 18, 22. I hope to discuss the dates of these elsewhere. 

0 cuku 8 ( 6 tis 'iKapiEus. I suspect an identification with cither PA 7265 (prominent in 
late forties) or FdD III 5, 47. 46 (treasurer of naopoioi at Delphi in 339-8 or 338-7) 9 or both, 
although PA 7265 could be the same as 7270. He is now also known as demarch of Ikaria 
(Hesperia XVII 143). 

’AAKinaxos hey Muppivov-rnis still active in 325-4, proposes decree as member of the 
Council in that year (II 2 1629. 273). 

NiKfipcn-os Ku8avTi8ris. This is the most important contribution of our list. He is 
great-grandson of the famous Nikias, and Kirchner 10 placed his birth around 380 on the thirty- 
year-generation principle. .His father Nikias was still very young in 403 (Lys. XVIII 6), 
young and girl-like at the end of the nineties (Aristophanes, Eccl. 428), and cannot have been 
born much, if at all, before 413. It is evident that he married extremely early in search of an 
heir, and I take it that this was a family practice, for it is unlikely that Nikias himself was 
born before 475. The thirty-three-year generation is inapplicable to a family like this, and 
even a thirty-year generation has been shown to be too much. When our Nikeratos went to 
the wars in 349 (Dem. XXI 165) at the age of forty, his childlessness was already exciting 
comment and compassion. Despite his bodily infirmity (/. c.) } he lived at least to the age of 
sixty-six (II 2 1629. 189, 555, 582), but the family died with him. His father is not mentioned 
after 367-6 (Hesperia X 14, no. 1. 41-2, 58, 64-5), and the other mining inscriptions which 
have provided us with valuable information about the family’s continued interest in the silver- 
mines in the fourth century do not permit us to gauge exactly when Nikeratos succeeded to the 
family property. My impression is that dyarnrros in Demosthenes (loc. cit.) suggests that Nikias 
was still alive in 348, and that he probably died between that year and the first appearance of 
Nikeratos in the mining-records, Crosby 15. 46, which I take to belong to 344 or 343. Since 
in Dem. XIX 290 (342), Thrasyboulos II of Steiria (PA 7309) is identified as Nikeratos’ 
uncle and not with relation to Nikias, this is another terminus ante quern for Nikias’ death. 

This last fact provides unexploited evidence for the connections of the family, for the 
only way in which Thrasyboulos II can have been Nikeratos’ uncle is that Nikias must have 
married the daughter of Thrasyboulos I, the liberator. This is an interesting light on the 
political and matrimonial alliances of the post-liberation period, but if Nikias himself took 
any great part in public life, wc have no evidence for it. His only attested service is as member 

?J ,e * ‘ n ,hi * ardc,C arC ,akcn from La CoAc-MtatKiK, BCH LXXIII (1949), 201 IT. 
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of a board of uncertain character, probably at the beginning of the seventies. 11 Nikeratos, 
however, we know to have played his full part. Besides his numerous Hierarchies, he was 
Tapias OTpancoTiKajv in 345-4 or 344-3 at the age of forty-four or forty-five. 12 Under 
Lycurgus he is certainly one of the great men of the state. He goes to Delphi as one of the ten 
lepoTroiol tt|v *rrv 0 dn 8 a ayovms (FdD III 1, 511) and is one of the ten iepOTroioi at Oropos 
in the late summer of 329 (SJG 3 298). I discuss both these lists below, but Nikeratos’ position 
is clear and consistent with the tradition he inherited. Faithful to the democracy and his 
duty throughout, popular with all parties, his closest affiliations are first with Eubulus and then 
with Lycurgus. He acts in no way which his great-grandfather and maternal grandfather 
would not have approved. 

’Avcpncrucov Aioueevs. Crowned by the boule and the demos for uncertain services ( 1 G 
II 2 4896). A date before 360 for this inscription is now unlikely. 

riu 068 r|Xos KoXXuteus. Othenvisc unknown. Since IG II 2 678 is now dated in 256-5, 13 
he can no longer be identified as the father of Kallikrates (PA 7968), councillor in that text, 
but is more probably a great-grandfather. It remains likely that he is the grandson of Agyr- 
rhios (PA 179) and the brother, probably the elder brother, of Kallimedon the Crab (PA 
8032; Hesperia XIX 280). His own political affiliations would be of interest, but remain 
uncertain. 

Pandionis 

[Xap]l8r|pos TTaiavieus. If the reading and restoration arc sound, he was tricrarch of 
at least three ships at the end of the twenties (IG II 2 1632. 70, 260, 311). 

[Z]coaiy[ 4 vris TTaiavieus]. This is an identification of Kirchncr’s and is unsound. There 
is no reason why this Sosigenes should be the father of Stratonides of Paiania (II 2 1753. 4-5), 
rather than the Sosigenes of Myrrhinous of II 2 1753. 44-45). 

Av[. . . .] Ffp[.]. This is a new determination in 2409. 29. A left kasta is clear 

after the pi, and the possibilities for Pandionis are only llpaaiEus and npo( 3 aAtaios. Lysanias 
of Probalinthos (PA 9321) would fit the date well, but there arc other possibilities. 

Xa[-] TTa[iavi£us]- There arc several possibilities, and I make no suggestion. 

’Apyias fTaiaviEfus]. Otherwise unattested. 

d>coK<Sps [IjTpeipteus. This is a rare name, and it is by no means improbable that he 
is to be identified with PA 15069, winner of the wrestling-match 14 at, Olympia in 364. He 
would have been twenty-five years old, which seems a reasonable age. 

KTT|ai<paiv flaiaviEus. I think it likely but not certain that we have here the Ktesiphon 
of the * Crown ’ case (PA 8894); if so, the fact that he, like Demosthenes, came from Paiania 
is significant. An identification with PA 8893 is impossible. As the eldest of the ambassadors 
to Philip in 346 (Aeschines II 42, 47, 52), he must have been born in the fifth century. 

TEAEalas rTpopaAknos. He was still alive as ex-trierarch in 323-2 (II 2 1631. 524). 
The statue he set up to his daughter (II 2 4914) can hardly be much earlier than 340. 

Mevinis Ku 8 a 0 ^vaieus. He frees five slaves in II 2 1558. 66 ff. I hope to discuss the 
date of this text elsewhere. He was probably, as Wilamowitz 15 saw, taxiarch of Pandionis 
in 348 (Aeschines II 169). 

11 Htsptria IV 167. 

»* 7(7 II s 1443. 13. Ii is now recognised that this office was annual (Busoh-Swoboda II 1055 n - 3 ). bul ,he t reasurers ol 
Athena of 344-3 could, I suppose, have received money directly from the Treasurer of the Military Fund of the previous year. 

•* Dow, Prytaneis no. 10; Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology xxi. 

14 I follow Africanus against Diodorus (XV 78), who calls him winner of the sladion. I hope to discuss the games of 
364 elsewhere. 

*» Hertnrs XLIV 459. 
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Leontis 

NiKi'a? Ni[-] <Dp£dppio[s]. The very fact that a patronymic is added shouid act as 

a warning that there are at least two men of this name and deme. Kirchner identified him 
w'ith the father of the epistates of the proedroi of II 2 389. 7, which he dated in 319-18. It is 
now certain that this man was epistates in 293-2 and that his name was Nik6PouAos Niki'ov 
(Dps&ppios. It appears in full in the completed version of II 2 649, ,e and is a certain restoration 
in II 2 389 and in Hesperia VII 97, no. 17. The new date does not make the identification 
impossible, and the fact that the supposed son’s name begins with the same letters as his possible 
grandfather is encouraging. We know nothing else about the family. Dinsmoor’s sugges¬ 
tion 17 that Nikoboulos might be the same as PA 10389 is highly improbable chronologically, 
and must be rejected. If the grandfather’s name was Nikoboulos, he might be PA 10389, 
but there is little to recommend the view. 

0 £OKp(vr)$ ‘YpctSqs. It seems almost certain that the generally accepted view is correct 
and that this is the Theokrincs of Leontis attacked in about 341 in [Dem.] LVIII, an interesting 
and puzzling speech, which is certainly neither by Demosthenes nor by Dinarchus, the two 
names to which it was attached in antiquity. The age we now attribute to him suits well, 
since his brother was of an age to be thesmothetes in 344-3. The period of Theokrincs’ activity 
referred to in the speech falls in his forties, but he was still fair game for Demosthenes in 330 
(XVIII 313) and was councillor in 328-7 at the age of sixty-two ( AE 1917, 41, 14). 

’A[v]TiAoxos iKavpcoviSqs- This is the salutory lesson. He has always been identified 
with the diaitetes of the next year (II 2 1925. 9-10). It is now clear that they are two men, 
presumably cousins, born a year apart. Their grandfather of the same name is known as the 
father of [.. 6 .. .]cxtos who appears in the first half of the century in a list of uncertain character, 
perhaps also of diaitetai (II 2 143. 7, revised by Schweigert, Hesperia VII 278). 18 

’EiTiKpcn-qs Al 0 aXi 8 qs. The case is precisely parallel to that of TTv 0 o 8 r|Aos KoAAimus 
above. He has been taken to be the father of Ilpos ’Ettikp&tous A 10 aAi 8 ris (II 2 678. 10), 
but with the redating of that inscription to 256-5, he must be the great-grandfather. The 
name is too common to permit identifications. 

AievxTlS Opeappios. Certainly to be identified with PA 3766, the secretary of the Council 
for 349~8, a position he held at the age of forty. This is the first time we have been able to 
give even an approximate age to a secretary, and the fact is illuminating. The latest sterrma 
of the family is given by Dow. 18 I suspect that his revised dating of II 2 4359 to c. 350 is still 
about twenty years too high. 20 He has given overmuch weight to the use of o for ov, a spelling 
which would be convenient for inscribing names in the confined space of a wreath, and the 
style of the wreath and the letters suggests a Lycurgan date. I do not understand his dating 
of II 2 1517. 214. A new edition of this inscription is much needed, but the position of the 
entry points to a date closer to 335 than to 345. The dating of II 2 1744 1S uncertain, but the 
high date is admittedly more probable. His refusal to identify the famous Dieuchcs with any¬ 
one of the name known cpigraphically rests in part on Jaeger’s dating of Diokles of Karystos. 
Edclstein 21 has shown reason to suppose Diokles to be a contemporary of Aristotle, but even 
so, it appears difficult to suppose that our Dieuches, a slightly older contemporary of Aristotle, 
can be the famous Dieuches, although I do not consider his brief incursion into political life 

14 Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens 7. 11 Ibid. 13. 

11 Identification in Hesperia, Index to Vols. I-X, s.n. 

" Bulletin of the History of Medicine XII (1942). 26. I owe this reference to Professor L. Edclstein. 

18 A similar dating was reached independently by Siisserott, Griechische Plastik 117 n. 119 on the thinnest possible 
grounds. The latest bibliography of the relief is in Hausmann, /Curtst und Heiltum 1 73, no. 92. 

11 Reviewing Jaeger's Diokles von Karystos, AJP LXI 483 ff. 
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a bar to the identification. If the famous Dicuches is unattested cpigraphically, it is quite 
possible to combine Edelstein’s view on Dioklcs with Jaeger’s view on Dieuches and make him 
the son of Epcuches, not, with Dow, the grandson. 

rXauKrnis *§ Olov. There are two possibilities for identification. (1) PA 2947, TAouk^ttis 
rXauKOv, one of the companions of Nikcratos on the Pythais to Delphi ( FdD III 1, 511), the 
son of PA 3004, of whose floruit some confirmation is now given by Meritt’s tentative dating of 
II 2 1742 in 370-69, 22 and grandson of PA 2956; (2) PA 2957, TAoukettis rAavxftnrou, who 
is known only by his grave-stele (II 2 6987-8). Kirchner considered only PA 2957. The 
argument for this identification will rest on the fact that his stele must be dated very shortly 
before the sumptuary law of Demetrios of Phaleron and is very suitable for a man who was in 
his sixtieth year in 330-29. The other identification, however, suits well the stemma of the 
family constructed from Demosthenes XLIII and Isaeus XI 23 and the general character of 
the delegation to the Pythais which I discuss below. 24 

XcnpE9dvris AeipaSico-rris- Otherwise unknown. 

Akamantis 

ArinoviKO* 'Ayvouaios. Otherwise unknown. 

5 evokAtis XoAapyeus. Known only from II 2 2411. 7, assigned by Gomme 25 with some 
probability to a bouleutai-Ust. Since the stone is lost we cannot tell whether our Xenoklcs is 
the father or the son. 

Ocokos ’ItpumdSTis. Since the birth-year turns out to be 389-8, Lolling’s attempt 26 
to identify this man with the son of Phokion (PA 15081), and thereby to identify Phokion’s 
deme, collapses. Phokion’s birth-year is well-attested as 402, and he remains the most pro¬ 
minent Athenian of any age whose deme is unknown. An identification with PA 15082 is 
not impossible. The later date, 323-2, for the decree referred to by Athcnaeus (171 E) then 
becomes necessary. (Dcokos ©eoTronTrov ’l<pi(m&8qs. secretary of prytaneis in 280-75 (Dow, 
Prytaneis, 5. 39-41), is a grandson. 

TTpoKAeiSris & Kepapecov. He proposes a decree in honour of a fcllow-dcmcsman in 
328-7 at the age of sixty-one (II 2 354). His son, whose name is unknown, dedicates to Asklc- 
pios at about the same period (II 2 4404). His grandson proposes a decree of the Mesogeioi 
(II 2 1247), which on the new determination of age should not be dated after 260. Anidcntifica- 
tion with PA 12190 is not impossible. 

<D(Acov npooTr&ATios. Otherwise unknown. 

Kq<piCTCxpcov XoAapyeOs. Prominent in the Lycurgan period. Commissioner for the 
games at Oropos in the next year ( SIG 3 298). He probably contributes to a dedication at 
Oropos of the Council of 328-7 (AE 1917, 41). He proposes a decree for a colony to the 
Adriatic in 325-4 at the age of sixty-four (IG II 2 1629 = GHI 200, passim). 

Mvqcji' 0 £os Z<pr|TTios. A Eu 0 O 5 ikos Mvr)oi 0 £ov Ztpiymos is active in mining operations 
in the forties (Crosby, 10. 5, 18. 20). Miss Crosby was uncertain whether he should be the 
father or the son of our Mncsitheos. Both alternatives arc now unattractive. It should be 
noted that the medical Mnesitheoi, father and son, of II 2 4359 are still unassigned to a deme. 
If our Mnesitheos is the younger of these, Euthydikos could well be his brother, possibly even 

33 Hesperia XVI 151. 33 Inset in PA opp. p. 192. 

31 If QavKpTT)* <§ 0 !ou is the correct restoration in 1 1 * 449, a number of difficult problems arise, insoluble on the 
present evidence. Pritchett and Meritt ( Chronology 1; cf. Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars of Athens 67) date the 
inscription between 317 and 307, which does not suit either Glauketcs very well. The name ZonulSrit a*nyouvs also suggests 
an earlier date, since he appears as prytanis in II 3 1747, dated correctly by Raubitschck between 354 and 335 ( Hesperia 
XI 306). 

31 Population of Athens 60 n. 2, 72. 3 * AM V 352. 
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to be identified with the doctor Euthydikos (PA 5551) *• If the famous Mncsitheos, discussed 
tion D ° W W,lh DlCUCheS ’ bclon S s ,0 this fami, y. I again take him to belong to the next genera- 

Thc new information about ages throws a certain amount of fresh light on two well-known 
mscnptions, FdD III i, 511 ( SIG 3 296), ol Upo-noiol rt\v TruQdaSa dyoirres, and IG VII 
4254 (UG 298), the commissioners for the Amphiarcia of late summer 329, and a third list 
ess well known but related to them, AE 1917, 4 ,, the ten men who contributed to the dedica¬ 
tion set up by the Council of 328-7 at the Amphiareion. 

The Delphic list is not directly dated. If we had the foot of cither decree of SIG* 207 
honours for Demades and Glaukctes, we would be in a stronger position. A Pythais need not 
be in a I ythian year but this one has always been taken to be associated with the dedication 
rLn'rr^ ^ pr ° babIy was in a P V thia n year. It has always been inferred from 
..! m 5 ’ 20 ,hat tbe D eiphic archonship of Charixenos, which seems to mark a fresh start 
in he accounts of the vaorro.of; is the year of the dedication, though this is by no means 
ccrtam. Chanxenos has long been dated in 330-29, and Pomtow “ and Parke 29 dated the 
Pythais in the same year, although Colin 33 and Bourguct “ were more cautious. Charixenos 
een da ,' ed T '". 3 f 6 ;5 by La Coste-Messeliire, and although Delphic chronology is 
, thC da,mg ' S firm ' Thcrc is ,hcn notbi "S 10 recommend 330-29 
"T* C D p V C Sldc '. and have now made it unattractive from the Athenian side, since 

now S O , an t P ° SS !, y the ldcn,ificatl0n of Glauketes is right) of the Isporro.oi are 

now shown to have been dmteta, m that year, and if they were Uporro.oi they could have 
claimed exemption. 329-8 is nearly impossible, since four of the isporroioi were agonothetui 

hefore^ mPh 'rIT w hK s “ mmer > and both ^'phic and Athenian evidence make a date 
IwVi , 33 ° n un ' kc y ' Wc are reduced to 328-7, 327-6, 326-5, and 325-4 (the year of Lycurgus’ 

objection. 0 heS ' 326-5 C m ° St Pr ° bable r ° r De,phi ' a " d there is no a PP aren > Athenian 

The de 8 me, 0f or h the e o,h C e an , bC iden,ificd wi,h secur “>' 35 representing eight different tribes. 

1 he demes of the other two remain uncertain. Sundwall 33 suggested that 'ImroKodmc 

ApitrroKpdTOus might be the -ImrOKpcmis Sk Kepaufcov of IP 204,® and a little supporffor 

this suggestion now comes from the appearance of an Aristokrates in that deme in222-2 3 ‘ 

, ' s leav “ y V an .“ ° n ‘y tnbc unrepresented, he suggested that 869605 NcmowIkou 

rfSi- 92 o™ ne The unc , 5 ? t f’ 1pE ° S ° f W I 423 ’ which 1 nOW ,ake 10 be a >>«****-list 

340-320. The uncertainty of the process can be shown by reversing the argument The 

ShosTh^o T ,n L Altlca ,s l h e archon of 378-7 (PA 10584), who is K^poX^ ev. If 

“iP h r 9 2 S 7 0n ;S ppokral ' s 18 Aiantis ' and ,here is a Hippokra,cs known from 

and ^«, h hl 0 vr| n T : nf0 ™ a ' i0n r can profitably discuss the ages of this board. Nikeratos 
andp r b,y G Ukctcs W,ll , havc been staty-three in 326-5, Lycurgus probably about the same 
Demades seems to me to be unduly down-dated by Kirchner (PA 3263), who gives him a 
birdi-year around 380. He is referred ,0 as yfpcov in 3.9, which suggests tm emlTer dT.c 
particularly since the reference is in a life of Phokion. 33 His son was torn about 356 3 ’ and 
a marnage at twenty-two or twenty-three is hardly credible for what we know of his early 

" Epi&rcbhisehf Beitraee 40. tv U Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 53. 5. 


” S« no. XXVIL ~ g cf. also IG II* 7612. 


” Hesperia IX 117. 
“ Plut. Phoc. I, 


” Meritt, Hesptria XIII 232. 
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life. Phanodemos the Atthidographer cannot be placed exactly. A member of the Council 
m 343-2 (II 2 223) he must have been born in or before 373. A rather earlier date is suggested 
by the fact that the Histories of his son Diyllos stopped in 297, 39 but we do not know the cir- 
cumstances in which Diyllos stopped writing. Klcarchos is definitely much younger, since his 
lather INausikles was a f\\moyTr\s of Aeschines, and was therefore born about 390. 39 Neopto- 
lcmos is a problem. If he is referred to in Dem. XXI 215, he must have been at least about 
twenty-five 1^348, and there is another possible datable reference in II 2 1582 (of 342) but 
none of the references gives any very firm date. Kleocharcs is again uncertain, but his position 
as *yyyrnis of the Chalcidian triremes in 340 49 suggests a date earlier than 365 for his birth 

1 he board for the Amphiareia has a similar elderly tinge. Besides Phanodemos, Lycurgus 
Dcmades, and Nikeratos, we have Kephisophon, now shown to have been born in 380-8’ 
Thymochares (PA 7412) is younger, quite probably still in his thirties, and is active at least 
as late as3 13. Lpiteles (PA 4955, 4963), besides his ritual position here, served as vaorroi6c 
at Delphi in three successive years, 328-325, and in 324-3 or 323-2“ In Athens in the late 
summer of 323, he proposed II 2 365, again apparently ritual, arising out of the Nemean 
games. Ihc Delphian proxeny decree for him (FdD III 1, 408) is now shown by Daux 4 “ 
to be from the archonship of Kaphis, i.e. 327-6. All this, however, illuminates his interests 
but does not tell us his age. The other three arc unattested, apart from the grave-stele of 
Epicharcs father (II 2 7020), which is not helpful. 

The contributors to the dedication of 328-7 share three names with the board for the 
Amphiareia, Phanodemos, Demadcs, and Kephisophon. Not all the remaining restorations 
are certain, and one identification must be abandoned, for Eukadmos, the anagrapheus of 
319-18, is now known to be from Anakaia, not from Kollytc. 42 KaAAi-rsAfrs 'Epoidtfncl 
a most uncertain restoration, would have been fifty-six, since he was diaitetes three years later 
(II 1 926). KaAAiKfpcrnis I-reipieus] is an unwarranted restoration, and Leonardos has 
confused his own creation KoAAiKpdrnis KaAAu<[pcrri8ov], superintendent of the Mysteries in 
331-0 (II 1672. 244), with KaAAiKport8ris KaAAiKpdrrous, anagrapheus after 335 (II* 4I ->) 
The gap between these men and the sudden efflorescence of the family in the first century 
remains unfilled. 'Apicrricoi; [KoAAuteus] is another highly speculative restoration. Polycuk- 
tos of Sphettos is well known (PA 11934, 11950). A birth-year in the 380s is most probable. 

I think it fair to claim that these three lists are a fair cross-section of the governing party 
under Lycurgus, and that at least one striking feature of them is the high average age of those 
period a8C ' S aSCCrtainablc - Ex P ericnce and wealth are the chief passports to power in the 

An equally striking fact is the absence of the two men in Athens who possessed these quali¬ 
fications in full measure. Hypereidcs and Demosthenes arc absent from all three lists, and so 
with the exception of Polycuktos, is anybody who might be claimed as an associate of theirs! 
Hypereidcs has always been recognised as a comparatively isolated figure in the Lycurgan 
period, but it has been the fashion to speak of the regime as a coalition between Lycurgus and 
Demosthenes. 43 There is, I think, little evidence to support this view, which is largely inference 
from before Chacronca. Demosthenes was oiTcbvqs in 328, that is, he had the privilege of 
contributing a talent, 44 and he co-operated with Lycurgus in the attempt to crush Aristo- 

P. Oxy. 2082 {FGtH 257a. 3). 

Tccf ^SchVrc 4 ' 1 h ° PC 10 Sh ° W ClSCwh " C ,hal ,hc ac "P ,cd da,c of A ’ s birth is but it is rot wrong enough 


to aflcct the issue here. 

48 II* 1623. 12. 

4,0 BCH LXXVIII (19 
48 CAH VI 265-6, 440 


t)> 375-6 with new fragment. 


41 FdD III 5 ,passim. 

41 Hesperia IX 345. 

44 [Plut.J Mot. 845 F, 851 B. 
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geiton, 45 but we have very little evidence for his having been an influence in the state in this 
period, and we know at least one important occasion when he opposed the official policy of 
sending ships to Alexander. 46 These three lists help to confirm this view. We understand 
Lycurgus better if we realise that he found it easier to co-operate with Demades and Thymo- 
charcs than with Demosthenes and Hypereides. Tarn 47 makes an important slip when he 
says that the decree in honour of the board for the Amphiareia was proposed by Demosthenes. 
So it was, but by Demosthenes of Lamptrai, not by Demosthenes of Paiania. 


Gommc’s tables 48 of deme-representation among the diaitetai can now be improved. 


Erechtheis 

Eucovuuels 

Krj<picriels 

’Avayupdoiot 

Qryyouaioi 

AanTrrpEis 

£k Kt^Scov 

0 iHicn<eTs 

Aigeis 

KoAAvteis 

KvSavriSai 

'EpxteTs 

'AAaieTs 

T apyi'i'rrioi 

’iKapiels 

AiopEteij 

‘Eoncneis 

TTAcoOeIs 

iy MuppiuoCrrrris 
OiAaiSai 


1924 + 2409 

1 (+?) 

■ (+?) 

■ (+?) 

■ (+?) 

? 

(? 0 
(? 0 


3 (+?) 
* (+?) 
? 

*(+?) 

? 

1 (+?) 
1 (+?) 
? 

? 

1 (+?) 

1 (+?) 


1926 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 
0 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

o 

0 


Pandionis 

riaiovtels 

iTeipiGls 

TTpopaAlaioi 

TTpaoiEis 

Leontis 

AeukovoeTs 

XoAAeiSai 

AeipaStcoTcn 

Opeappioi 

IoovieIs 

ZKapf3cov(6at 

‘YpdSai 

% OTou 

Aka mantis 

npOCTTTOATlOl 

XoAapysI^ 

©OplKIOl 

‘Ayvouaiot 
ITbpioi 
£k Kepapkov 
’l<piOTid5cn 

Ztpi'jmoi 


1924 + 2409 1926 


4 (? 5 +) 2 

* (+ ?) o 

I(?2+) I 

(? I) O 


? I 

? 4 

*(+?) 3 

3 (+?) .2 

? 1 

i(+?) 1 

*(+?) o 

*(+?) o 


* (+ ?) 4 

*(+?) I 

? ' 2 

*(+?) 

? I 

* (+ ?) O 

1 (+ ?) O 

2 (+ ?) 0 


Even with our list still incomplete, the variations arc striking, and II s 1925 has two demes 
not represented in either list. Clearly nothing is to be inferred about the relative sizes of 
demes from the diaitetai- lists. A deme is not a big enough unit to have a constant annual birth 
or death rate. 


«« 
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[PJut.] Mar. 847 C. 
Population of Athens 56 ff. 


41 Phot. Bibl. 491a 35 ff; Hyp. to Dem. XXV. 
" CAH VI 4IS. " 
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GOLD ORNAMENTS FROM CRETE AND ITHACA 


In BSA XLIII (1948), 121, G4 (pi. 46), I published a fragment of gold ornament from the 
votive deposit at Aetos in Ithaca. I described it as a pendant, but was unable to adduce any 
real parallel. Comparison with a complete object illustrated in BSA XLIX (1954), pi. 27, 1, 
shows that it is a snakc-hcad finial from one of a pair of chains (or possibly one of a pair of such 
finials from a single longer chain) which supported a pendant. The broken end of the hook 
or ring on which the pendant hung is preserved under the snake’s chin, and can be seen in 
the illustration. 

The complete piece, excavated at Khanialc Tekkc (Knossos) by R. W. Hutchinson and 
published by him, loc. cit. 216 f., formed part of a scaled cache, buried in a small pot in the floor 
of a tomb. Technically the work goes closely with that of another pendant from the same 
cache (loc. cit., pi. 27, 2), which on stylistic grounds appears, as Mr. Hutchinson points out, to 
be Cretan of the early or mid-seventh century b.c. The highly stylised snake-head from Aetos 
is more elaborate than those of the Khaniale Tckke chains, but extremely like them and quite 
unlike anything else. The treatment of the ‘ necks ’ is exceedingly similar, and is paralleled 
in the top bar of the pendant carried by the Khaniale Tekke snakes. The ornament from 
which the Ithaca piece is broken must certainly have been of the same period as the example 
from Khaniale Tekkc, and quite possibly was also of Cretan origin. There is already a little 
evidence in the pottery from Aetos for contact with Crete during the earlier part of the seventh 
century (BSA XLIII 124); and the only other gold objects from the site (apart from a fragment 
of spiral wire) are two beads (loc. cit. 121, G2 and 3) of a type found also in the Idaean Cave. 


Martin Robertson 


HOMER AND ATTIC GEOMETRIC VASES 

Since Dr. Hampc’s identification of epic scenes in eighth-century art twenty years ago 
opinion has been divided as to how far these can be accepted. To quote two recent opinions, 
Mr. G. S. Kirk 1 ends his discussion of Hampe’s identifications: ‘ thus there is no Geometric 
representation which we can confidently describe as representing a definite scene from the heroic 
saga, let alone from epic as we know it \ Professor Kraiker, 2 however, accepts the Aktorione- 
Mohonc and the Hcrakles fighting the Stymphalian birds. 3 Mr. J. M. Cook 4 has argued that 
the spread of the Homeric epic from Ionia to the mainland was responsible both for the institu¬ 
tion of hero cults in Greece and for the appearance in post-Geometric painting (seventh century) 
of scenes derived from the epic. 

The existence of epic representations in Attic, Corinthian, and Argive painting of the early 
seventh century is undoubted, and the list 6 has recently been increased by a very fine Argive 
Odysseus and Polyphemos and a superb Attic vase with Odysseus blinding Polyphemos and 
Perseus pursued by Gorgons. The question is whether this is really a new beginning or a 
development of something already existing which is difficult for us to recognise. I do not wish 
to argue against the supposition that seventh-century painting was influenced by the spread 
of the Homeric epic to the mainland, although Boeotian epic would also have to be considered, 
since its influence on Boeotian fibulae in the seventh century can hardly be doubted; but 
Boeotian epic was no doubt itself affected by Ionian epic, as certain passages in Hesiod show. 6 
On the other hand, Athens was neither without poetry nor without contact with Ionia during 
' he century. If the Mycenaean Greek texts recovered by Dr. Vcntris and Mr. 

Chadwick have shown that in many respects Homer is more Mycenaean than wc had recently 
imagined, they presumably also show that Ionian and mainland poetry had a common 
Mycenaean ancestry. If the traditions of the foundation of the Ionian cities by Neleids through 
Athens are true (and the attempt to explain them away as Pcisistratan propaganda is uncon¬ 
vincing), the Mycenaean poetic heritage was not divided between Attica and Ionia until at the 
earliest i ooo b.c. This means that at least half of the development in poetry between the sack of 
Pylos and the composition of the Iliad had taken place before the Ionian migration. If we 
accept a mid-eighth century date for the Iliad, the two streams had not been separate for more 
than 250 years when the Iliad was composed. 

It is, moreover, questionable how complete this separation was. To the archaeological 
evidence lor contact, export of Athenian protogeometric and geometric pottery, 6 imitation of 
an Attic prothesis attended by two Dipylon warriors on a geometric vase in Samos, 9 import of 
metalwork and ivory from the East and its imitation in Athens, 10 a little literary evidence can 
be added. Hesiod has already been quoted; in Ithaca a hexameter with Homeric echoes 
occurs on a vase which ‘ cannot be much, if at all, later than 700 b.c.’; 11 still farther west in 

> BSA XLIV (1949), , 50 . 

Festschrift Bernhard Schweitzer 46. 

; toST&ZSfct ;^ now in 0opmha8cn ’ Car,5bcr s G'yp>o.A 

New: JMLXXIII (1953), „6; ILU.ig 54, 

! % 1 57 A f - Cf - Lonmcr, HM 461. 

. Cf- Antiquity, 1954, 10 f. 

" C - M Ro^on, BSA XLHI : "to&nti Lined, 1955, 2 , 5 f. 
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Ischia a vase of about the same date (the knowledge of which I owe to my colleague, Professor 
C. M. Robertson) has an inscription in hexameters which also have Homeric echoes. Still 
more important is the hexameter on the well-known Attic geometric jug. 12 Its absolute date 
has been set before 750, between 750 and 725, and at 700 or later; what matters, however, is its 
relative date, which must be put at least a generation before the Proto-Attic vases which arc 
supposed to reflect the spread of Ionian epic to the mainland. The inscription reads: *-6s vOv 
6pxe<*Tov ttccvtov &Ta\6-raTa Trat3£i. Professor Leumann is convinced that this verse is not 
only inspired by Epic but directly inspired by the passage in the Shield of Achilles (Iliad XVIII 
567-72), when girls and boys <rraAd 9pov£0irres carry the vintage and dance to the singing of a 
boy with a lyre. The argument runs as follows: on an original TaXcc9pcov ‘ courageous ’ 
(cf. Iliad XIII 300) was formed 6raA&9ptov ‘cowardly’, which is applied to Astyanax in 
Iliad VI 400. This came to mean not so much ‘ cowardly ’ as ‘ childish and on it was 
moulded draAc^ppovecov in this sense. dTaXct9pov£cov was then divided as &-roX& 9povtcov, and 
in this form appears in the Shield of Achilles with the meaning 4 who have youthful thoughts ’ 
and the specific connection with dancing. Once the division has been made, <rraX6s becomes a 
word on its own (cf 4 tender ’ Od. XI 39, ‘ skittish ’ Iliad XX 222), and on it the verbs OTcfcXXeiv 
‘ gambol ’ ( Iliad XIII 27) and driTctXXeiv 4 bring up ’ (Iliad V 271) are formed. The chain of 
development is convincing; but dare we accept the further conclusion that the Shield of Achilles 
had already been composed and was known in Athens at the time the jug was painted? This 
step seems to me on this evidence alone unjustified. The composer of our Iliad knows the whole 
gamut of uses from TctX&ppcov to &rrraXX£iv and can use them as he chooses. If he uses 
&t&XXeiv and dn-raXXEiv as verbs, he is unlikely to have himself first made the connection! 
between 4 having tender thoughts ’ and 4 dancing ’ which we find in the Shield of Achilles. All 
that we can say with safety is that dTcxXcoTcrra TtaijEi represents a late but not the latest stage in 
the development. Whether this stage was reached before the separation of the streams or 
whether it was reached later in Ionia and returned thence to Athens before the making of the 
jug seems to me at present impossible to decide. The general Homeric quality of the hexa¬ 
meters from Athens, Ithaca, Ischia, and Boeotia suggest at least a common technique in the 
late eighth century. 

The hexameter on the Attic geometric jug proves acquaintance in Attica with hexameter 
poetry which stands in some relation to Homeric poetry. The relative dating, at least a genera¬ 
tion before the Proto-Attic vases which are supposed to reflect the spread of Ionian epic to the 
mainland, is certain. Absolute dating is more difficult; late geometric vases are dated by 
Protocorinthian vases which are found with them, and Protocorinthian vases are dated by the 
foundation of the Western colonies. But (quite apart from disputes about the placing of 
individual pieces in the geometric series) the period of time needed for the development of the 
geometric figure style from its earliest to its latest phase has been variously estimated from a 
maximum of a hundred to a minimum of twenty-five years. For the purpose of this article I 
have used 4 early ’ for the monumental amphorae and kraters, which I believe to have been 
painted about the middle of the eighth century, and 4 late ’ for the vases which I believe to 
belong to the last quarter of the century and to precede Proto-Attic; the rest come between 
them but are more clearly separated from the late group than from the early. 13 The inscribed 
jug belongs to this middle period, as do the two vases which have the best claim to be inspired 


>« Athens, NM 192, Studniczka, AM XVIII (1893), pi. to, 225; AM VI (1881), pi. 3, 106 Furtwangler; Rchm, 
Handbuch d. Archdoloeiel 196: dates before 750. Young, Heipma Suppl. 11228; Leumann, Hommscht Wortn 141, Conner, 
HM I2Q: L. R. Palmer, Fifty years of Classical Scholarship 24. . , , 

>« I follow in the main J. M. Cook in BSA XLII (1947), >5'. Kiibler in heramokos V compresses the whole develop¬ 
ment between 760 and 730; the latter date seems to me too high. 
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by poetry, the Agora jug with the Aktorionc-Molionc (fig. i) and the jug in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek at Copenhagen with Herakles and the Stymphalian birds. 

On the Ny Carlsberg jug 11 a man is throttling the last of a row of birds. The identification 



Fig. i.—Geometric Oenochoe in the Agora Museum. 


depends on the identification of a similar scene on a seventh-century Boeotian fibula, which 
also shows a man fighting a lion. That the hero in each case is Herakles seems extremely 
likely, as another Boeotian fibula shows him slaying the Hydra with the crab in attendance. 15 
It is reasonable to argue back from the Boeotian fibulae not only to the man throttling the bird 
on the Ny Carlsberg jug but also to the man fighting a lion on two contemporary Attic vases 16 
and on a geometric fragment from Chios. 17 All these three labours of Herakles seem to derive 
from earlier oriental models, and as the stories must have been taken over by the Greeks long 
before the geometric period, this would seem to be no argument against the identification. 
The stand from the Keramcikos 18 has on each of its legs a man fighting a lion; the reason 
would seem to be that the geometric artist is not frightened of repeating figure scenes any more 
than of repeating patterns; similar repetitions of figure scenes occur on contemporary gold 
bands. One more geometric lion scene has had many interpretations—the man who is eaten 
by two lions on the kantharos in Copenhagen. 19 It is perhaps unwise to add another. That 
there arc two lions in this and other representations may be due to desire for symmetrical 
grouping. Commentators assume that the man is being eaten, but Jonah survived the 
whale, and Jason on a cup 20 by Douris is issuing from the mouth of the dragon which 
guarded the golden fleece. It may be a myth of this kind which is illustrated on the kantharos 
in Copenhagen. 


14 Brommer, Herakles 25, pi. 18. • 

iatinSS lo6 mmCr ’ *** P,L 3 ^ 81 HampC ’ ****• pn - 1 and *• °" 


the datingsee J. M. Cook, XXXV {1934). 206. ’ ^ 3 “ a MampC ’ P»- 1 and 

177, pV^a^Tnd: 05 * ^ ^ * * **** ** ' 74 ° ^ 2 ' 6 °’ V ^ ‘ 6 9> 

W. R. Lamb, AM XXXV ?, 934), ,58, no. 33. 

Keramcikos 407. Sec n. 16. 
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On the Agora jug 21 a scene is interposed between two chariots, one driven by a naked man 
with a sword, the other by a man with helmet, Dipylon shield, sword, and two spears. Two 
men with helmet, spear, and sword attack a double figure as he steps on to a chariot; the two 

ends of his two crests are connected, and a square shield covers 
k 01 * 1 bis bodies. Hampe identified him as the Aktorione— 
■ ’’ ' • Molionc (the twins who performed as a single competitor in 

the chariot race, Iliad XXIII 638) and this scene as their battle 
^ with Nestor (Iliad XI 707 ff.). Mr. Cook objects that on the 
krater in New York 22 they occur three times in one frieze of 
twelve chariots, but this objection is not fatal if the geometric 
artist, as the repetition of lion-slayers suggests, docs not mind 
F *;• repeating the same person more than once on the same vase, 
v Mr. Kirk finds it strange that such an apparently obscure 
subject from the Pylos saga should be chosen, but if the kings 
of Athens traced their descent from Nestor, the strangeness 
disappears. Whether the story that the painter is thinking of is 
the story of Iliad XI or not, we cannot say, as the twins may 
<$p have had other battles which are not recounted in our Iliad. 

They have a square shield on the Agora oenochoe, and one 
of the drivers has a Dipylon shield. It is possible that such 
shields are an indication that the painter is depicting the heroes 
of the past. Miss Lorimer 23 has called the Dipylon shields that appear in heroic scenes on 
seventh-century Protocorinthian and later vases ‘ a deliberate piece of romantic archaizing ’, 

‘ deliberately introduced to mark the scene as heroic ’. Was this already true in the eighth 
century? No Dipylon shield survives, and all the representations discussed by Miss Lorimer 
could be explained as stylised reminiscences of the Minoan 8-shield, whether to mark a scene or 
figure as heroic or as a decorative motive (the bone shield 24 from the Dipylon cemetery seems 
to have decorated a chest like the ivory shields recently discovered in Mycenae 25 ). Miss 
Lorimer’s alternative suggestion that the Dipylon shield was derived from a shield used by the 
Hittites supposes an equally long memory, since this shield must have been borrowed in the 
Bronze Age. As a weapon, the body shield seems, at least by the end of the fourteenth century, 
to have gone out in favour of the single-grip round shield. In Athens itself round bosses found 
in the Kerameikos and dated by the excavators to the eleventh and tenth centuries imply round 
shields, and the iron boss from the Kynosarges cemetery seems to have been found in a geometric 
context and is presumably rather later. 26 From the other end the date of hoplite equipment is 
put back well into the eighth century by the discovery of a bronze breast-plate in a Late 
Geometric grave at Argos. 27 The round shields represented on Attic geometric vases cannot 
in fact be distinguished from hoplite shields as they arc depicted on Proto-Attic, and they appear 
considerably before the ‘ late * group of Geometric. It seems unlikely that Athenian soldiers 


21 Athens, Agora Museum, P4885. Young, Hesperia Suppl. II 69, Grave XIII, i, ‘end of Cviii; same hand as BM 
bowl, Athens NM 184 Hampe, Sagenbilder 87-8 ; Gleichnisse 30; Nottbohm, jdl LVIII (1943), 17, workshop of N'M 804; 
Kublcr, Kerameikos V 178, dates 750-45; Kraiker, Feslsihr. Schweitzer 46; Lorimer, HM, pi. 26, 3, 320 n. 5, 323 n. 4 (accepts 
interpretation); J. M. Cook, BSA XXXV (1934), 206; G. S. Kirk, BSA XLIV (1949), 149. 

25 New York, Metr.Mus., 14.130115, early; Richter, .4J/1 XIX (1915), 394. pll. 21,22,23, 2and3; Handbook (1927), 
fig. 27; Kerameikos V 173, 745-35 b.c.; Kunzc, Festschr. Schweitzer 50, n. n * on the edge of the late style Richter, 
Handbook, pi. 14a; Hampe, Sagenbilder 47, fig. 21; Qleichnisse 30; Cook, BSA XXXV (1934). 206; Kirk, BSA XLIV (1949), 
149; Zschictzschmann, AM LIII (1928), 18 f. no. 12. 21 HM 156; BSA XLII (1947). 95- 

24 AM XVIII (1853), 123, fig. 20. . 24 Wacc, BSA XLIX (1954). 236, P>- 34- 

** HM >54-5; to Miss Lorimer’s references add now Kerameikos V 198. 

22 JHS LxXIV (1954), 153, pi. 8. For hoplite shields on Attic geometric, sec S. Benton, BSA XLVIII (1953), 340. 
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abandoned the single-grip round shield for the strange Dipylon shield some time in the ninth 
century and then abandoned this in turn soon after the middle of the eighth century for the 
new round shield but preserved it in art as ‘ a deliberate piece of romantic archaizing 

If, however, from the beginning of Geometric figure painting the Dipylon shield marked 
the scene as heroic, we have to ask how the form of the body shield was remembered. It is 
possible that such shields were made for ritual or ceremonial purposes throughout the inter¬ 
vening period, but of this we have no evidence. The shape could also have been transmitted 
as an ornament in textiles; the other arts are so devoid of pictorial elements in the Sub- 
Mycenaean and Protogeometric periods that they need hardly be considered. It is, however, 
more likely that some precious Mycenaean objects survived. The bone shield from the 
Dipylon cemetery, like the ivory shields from Mycenae, seems to have ornamented a chest. 
We now have an indication that a Mycenaean throne decorated with, among other ivories, a 
warrior with a body shield was above ground in a place where all could see it in the eighth 
century. These ivories arc believed by the excavators 28 to have been taken from the Myce¬ 
naean Artemision at Delos to form part of the foundation deposit in the new Artemision, which 
was built at the end of the eighth century. Delos was scarcely outside the range of Athenians 
in the eighth century (Athenian geometric pottery was found on the site of the Artemision and 
elsewhere), and similar survivals are possible in Athens itself. 

It is not therefore unreasonable to look at the scenes on Athenian geometric pottery from 
this point of view. Dipylon shields are sometimes used purely decoratively as presumably was 
the bone shield on the chest. 29 Where, however, a pair arc suspended above something which 
looks like an altar and between two or more seated men with rattles, 30 the natural interpretation 
is that this is a ceremony conducted at the tomb or shrine of a hero. Once two women hold 
rattles over the altar and on either side warriors advance wearing helmets and Dipylon shields 
and carrying two spears. 31 This, then, is a parade of heroes at the tomb or shrine of one of 
their number while he is being remembered. Such parades arc common on vases, alone 32 or 
in connection with prothesis scenes. In the former parades warriors with round shields are 
sometimes mixed with warriors with Dipylon shields or square shields or both; 33 it would be 
perhaps fanciful to see here a mixture of heroes and contemporaries rather than a delight in the 
changing shapes in the shields of the painter’s repertoire. The man with two horses is no doubt 
a hero if not a god, but he is sometimes given no shield, somedmes a Dipylon shield, and once a 
round shield. 3 * When he has a round shield, he is given the equipment of the day instead of the 


“ H Gallct de Santerre and J.'Treheux, BCH LXXI/II (1946/7), '48 f., 244 f- I owe the reference to Mr. Sinclair 
Hood. Attic geometric m Delos: Dugas, Dilos XV 91. 

“ Athens, Kcrameikos 323. Keramtikos V, pi. 88, 250, Grave 57, about 740: replica 324, 

Cf. also trefoil-mouthed oenochoe w --' *■-'* . 

private collection, Benton, BSA XXXV 


I ^ u " ic k 6 4o6, 'Ey HI plh i'12-3 anil 4 (725-700) cf also oenochoe,^ghsli 


private collection, Benton, BSA XXXV (1934), no. 7, fig. 11b. ’ 0 

c Bri,ish School Cook, BCH LXX (1946), 99 , 6g. 1; Cook, BSA XLII 154; Droop. BSA XII 81; Kraiker, 

Feststhr*.Schweitzer 41, n. 24; Hahland, Festschr. pucker, pi. 7, no. 1. London 1916.1-8.2, Hahland. pi. 7 and 8, no. 2, saw 
Sockelbau for table. Boston 03.777, Fairbanks, Catalogue, no. 267, pi. 22; Cook, BSA XLII 154; BCH LXX 97; 
Kraiker, Fatschr Schweitzer 41 n. 24; Hahland, pll. 9-10, no. 3. The objects are ‘ rattles ’ (J. M. Cook, BCH LXX 
0940 ), 97 «•), net sprinklers (Hahland), because they are associated with lyres on Athens NM 17.407 (Hahland no. 8). 
18.M2 (Hahland no. 6), Copenhagen NM 9367 (Hahland no. 7). V h 

* Paris, Louvre CA 1940, Hahland no. 4. 

" E.g. neck of Agora P 4885 (above n. 21); Kcrameikos 812, Kcrameikos V, Grave 88, 170, 178, pi. 117. * 750/45 b.c.‘ 
Copenhagen NM 726, CV Copenhagen, Illh, pi. 72, a, 74, 1, from Dipylon cemetery; Nottbohm, Jdl LVIII (1943I, 24, 
workshop of Athens 990. London 1927.4-11.1, Cook, BSA XLII (1947), 146, i 5 i,* 5 4 ' last quarter of Cviii’. * 4 

.. Ke '^ e ' k °' 4°7 above n. 16); Altheim Collection, skyphos, Bielefeld, Studies presented to D. M. Robinson II 
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imagined equipment of the past, as is the general custom in later archaic art and almost uni¬ 
versal in the fifth century. 

On the vases with burial scenes the parade of heroes is sometimes joined to the mourners, 35 
sometimes forms a separate frieze below or on the back of the vase, 36 or is interposed between the 
chariots 3 ‘ or in a battle scene. 38 In the battle scenes heroes are shown in action, and we are 
therefore faced again with the question, are these heroic battles or contemporary battles? The 
Dipylon shield, there is reason to suppose, is heroic, and the tactics are never hoplitc; and there 
is little evidence that Athenians in the eighth century wanted to be remembered as soldiers; in 
the Kerameikos graves weapons are uncommon generally, but from the eighth-century graves 
only a single spearhead is quoted and that early in the century, as against three swords and three 
spearheads in the ninth, two swords, a spearhead, an arrow head, and two shield bosses in the 
tenth, two swords, two daggers, one shield boss, five spearheads in the eleventh. 39 It is there¬ 
fore arguable that in the eighth century the Athenians were more interested in poetry about 
heroic battles than in battles and that this poetry inspired their artists. This would explain 
why Homer often provides a useful commentary on geometric battle scenes; our Iliad and 
Odyssey belong to a parallel and not necessarily disconnected stream of heroic poetry, and were 
composed in the same century. Homer has in the main, as Miss Lorimcr has shown, brought 
his tactics into line with pre-hoplite tactics. His descriptions of ships, according to Mr. Kirk, 
were not similarly modernised; in particular, he never mentioned the ram, although the ram 
was already drawn by artists in the twelfth century. 40 Perhaps Homer did not mention rams 
because he does not describe sea-fighting; the twelfth-century vase from Asine shows that geo¬ 
metric rams cannot be used as an argument that the scenes represented arc not heroic. 

Many correspondences have been noted between geometric and Homeric fighting. 41 I 
am only concerned in what follows to mention certain important examples; I include other 
vases with those that have burial scenes (we may assume these for all the big kraters, many of 
which are fragmentary). Opinion has varied whether the battles on and round ships represent 
the Battle for the Ships in the Iliad or raids such as Achilles’ raid on Lyrncssos (Od. Ill ig i f.) 
or Odysseus’ raid on the Kikoncs (Od. IX 39 f.). The landing of Protesilaos has also been 
suggested for one vase, 42 and it is fair to remember that Hesiod, not so very much later, speaks 
of ‘ war leading the heroes in ships to Troy ’ (Op. 164) and of the Assembly at Aulis (Op. 652). 
Various types of scene can be distinguished on the vases. Two Dipylon warriors above or on 


Athens, NM unnumbered, early, Kunze, Feslukr. Schweitzer 53. pll. 5-7,8, same hand as Brussels + Louvre fragments. 
PI. 9, 1 could belong. K. dates it to 775-50. Paris, Louvre A 522. fragments, early, Chamoux, RA XXIII (1945), 71. 
** 8 - 5 - Kunze, AE 1953, 163. Paris, Music Rodin, CV Rodin, pi. 9, t, 2, 4 and p. 11; Kunze, Falschr. Schweitzer 50, n. 11, 
adds further fragments. Halle 58, 58a, Jdl LVIII (1943), fig. 3-4; cf. also the Samian fragment, above n. 9. 

..... .i.?*.’. N .¥ ,8o6a - krater (early); New York, 14.130.15, see above, n. 22; Paris, Louvre. A 520 etc., early, 
\ lllard, RA XXXI 2 (1949), 1065 ff.; Kunze, Festschr. Schweitzer 50, n. 11 ; AE 1953, 164. 

•* New York, 14.130.r4, early, Richter, AJA XIX (1915). 386, pi. 17, 20, 23. 1; Nottbohm, Jdl LVIII (1943). 29. 
fig. 15 (near Athens 990); Rumpf, Mug, pi. 1, 5; Matz, Gr. A'., pi. 10; Kerameikos V 173, 1 745/35 B.c.’; Handbook, pi. 14 
b. e; Benton, BSA XXXV (1934), 103, no. 3, the cauldron (‘ 775/50 ’); Zschictzschmann, no. 11. Leipzig T 2384, early, 
Nottbohm, Jdl LVIII (1943), 24, same hand as Athens 990; joins with Leiden VII 54 and <>3 (illustrated Gids 28); 
Kunze, Feslukr. Schweitzer 48, n. 3 adds further fragments. 

“ New York, 34 - ,, - 2 > carI y> Richter, BullMetrMus 1934, 169 ‘early eighth’; Kirk, BSA XLIV (1949), no. 6; 
Richter, Handbook, pi. 14 d,f; Kunze, Festschr. Schweitzer n. 11, 39, one of the earliest monumental grave kraters; Kera¬ 
meikos V173, dates 745 ~ 35 - Paris, Louvre A 519, early, Kunze, Festschr. Schweitzer, n. 14, n. 19 (same hand as Brussels + 
.y rC 1 . tCr ). 775/50 ’; Nottbohm, Jdl LVIII (1943), 2 (same hand as NM 804); Lorimcr, HM 156. fig. 12; Schade- 
waldt, Homers Well u. Werke, fig. 7; Matz, Gr. Kunst., pi. 13 a; Chamoux, RA XXIII (1945), 7«; Kerameikos V 189, ‘ mid- 
8th century \ 

!> Kerameikos V 198. 

40 Kirk, BSA XLIV (1949), 140; stirrup vase from Asine, ibid. 117, fig. 5. 

41 Cf. Lorimcr, HM 239, 300, etc.; Schadcwaldt, op. cit. 115 f.; Chamoux. RA XXIII (1945), 87 f. 

" Brussels + Louvre A 531 + Athens, early, Kunze, Festschr. Schweitzer, pi. 4. pi. 9, 4, 5, pp. 49 f.; KiB 112, 4; Matz, 
Gr. K., pi. 13 b; Chamoux, RA XXIII (> 945 ). 86 fig. 8 (School of NM 804); Kirk, BSA XLIV (1949). 105, no. 21. and 
27; Hampc, Gleichnisse 30, n. 19. 
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cither side of a ship indicate a heroic warship and tell us nothing further. 43 Sometimes the ship 
is departing, with men lying transfixed under bow or stern and with corpses on the deck. 44 
Geometric conventions arc difficult, and it is possible that the rowers are only inserted to show 
that the ship can move, and that the corpses are really on land. But departure after an 
unsuccessful raid, like Odysseus’ raid on the Kikoncs, seems a reasonable interpretation. In 
other pictures 45 the ship is stationary and presumably beached as in the Iliad (but even here 
the sail may only show that the ship can move); the battle may take place along the whole 
length of the ship, at bow and/or stern, and on shore beside the ship, and the dead are ‘ fallen 
in the dust in front of the black ship ’ {Iliad XV 423). It is impossible to say whether the ship 
is beached by the bow or the stern, because the geometric artist analyses his battle into attack 
and defence from both ends of the ship. In other battles 46 the ship is not indicated. One 
scene 47 is unique in that it seems to represent negotiations between Dipylon warriors for the 
burial of corpses, as at the end of the seventh book of the Iliad. 

The manner of fighting is Homeric; we sec sword-fights and spear-fights, and archers like 
Tcucer, Paris, and Pandaros in the Iliad** On the jug in Copenhagen (fig. 2) 49 the man 

approaching the ship holds his single-grip shield far away from him like Dciphobos {Iliad Xlll 162, 

cj. Hektor’s description, Iliad VII 238); the warrior with the Dipylon shield is killed by a spear 
on the forehead like Oileus [Iliad XI 95); the man to his right succumbs to a low blow ‘ in the 
liver beneath his heart, and straightway his knees were loosed beneath him ’ {Iliad XIII 411); 
the Dipylon warrior boarding the ship collapses backwards {ibid. 618): On a krater in the 
Louvre 50 a warrior with a square shield has hold of another by the crest of his helmet {cf. 
Menclaos and Paris, Iliad III 369); a man is falling with an arrow through his head {Iliad XIII 
671); a man with a low wound is ‘ struggling round the weapon ’ {ibid. 568 f.); another, shot 
through the neck, falls and clutches the ground with his hand {ibid. 520, cf. Iliad V 309). A 
dying man on a krater in Athens 51 may really be said to leap ‘ like a diver ’ {Iliad XVI 742). 

On this krater also, as noted above, the parade of Dipylon warriors is part of the burial 
scene, and in the lower frieze the chariots carry Dipylon warriors. 52 This prompts the question 
whether these scenes, too, are heroic rather than contemporary. Of course, in the eighth 
century the dead man was mourned as lie lay on his bier ( prothesis ) and then carried out to burial 


^543-4 \ Ku* ,BSA I XLIV (.949), *00,pi. 38, ,, no. 7 (‘ second half of Cviii ’); Kunze. Futschr. 

72 ' fi? ' 7 4; Kirfc '“- 4 
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(i ikphord ), but a glance through Zschictzschmann’s collection of later burial scenes 53 suggests 
that the geometric scenes are conceived on a much grander scale than their successors; only in 
the most elaborate of the later scenes, e.g. the series of pinakes by Exekias, do chariots appear, 
and there only four instead of, for instance, fifteen on one of the early kraters. 54 This difference 
in scale and the occasional presence of Dipylon warriors among the mourners justifies a com¬ 
parison with the burial scenes of Homer, and the Samian fragment, 55 with its two Dipylon 
warriors on either side of the bier, which has two crouching mourners beneath it, shows that 
such pictures were also understood in Ionia. 

The funerals of Patroklos, Hcktor, and Achilles follow the same general pattern. The 
dead man is put on a bier {Iliad XVIII 233, XXIV 720, Od. XXIV 43); this appears on all 
the vases. At some stage he is anointed and dressed {Iliad XVIII 351, XXIV 587, Od. XXIV 
67); on a neck amphora from the Agora 56 three men carry respectively a wreath, a knife, 
and what looks like a closed vessel; it may be an ointment pot. The knife is for a sacrifice 
(Iliad XXIII 175 f.; Od. XXIV 44). The wreaths (carried on the neck by a man and on the 
body held over the dead man’s head by a woman) 57 perhaps suggest that the man is a hero 
rather than a contemporary; it seems to have no place in epic descriptions or in later pictures, 
and they (like the sprays which are given to the dead man on some vases) 58 in no way differ 
from the wreaths (and sprays'! held by dancers on other vases. The corpse is sometimes clothed 
and sometimes naked; this depends on whether the painter feels that he should show both legs 
or not; but above him normally hangs an enormous shroud woven in a chessboard pattern 
(Penelope’s famous weaving was a great shroud for Laertes, and Achilles was buried in the 
raiment of the gods). 

The dead man is mourned by people of different sorts: Patroklos and Achilles are mourned 
by their fellow soldiers (Iliad XVIII233, Od. XXIV 45), and similarly among the mourners on the 
vases, besides the fairly rare Dipylon warriors, of whom we have already spoken, men frequently 
appear wearing helmet and sword or sword alone. 59 There is a chorus of women mourners 
who may stand (Od. XXIV 58) or kneel ( Iliad XVIII 30) or sit (Iliad XIX 280). 60 Their 
lamentation is’led cither by members of the family (Achilles and Briseis for Patroklos, Thetis for 
Achilles, Andromache, Hckabe, and Helen for Hcktor) or by professional singers, seated men 
for Hektor (Iliad XXIV 720) and the Muses for Achilles (Od. XXIV 60). On the early vases 
it is often difficult to distinguish between male and female, as the sexes are sometimes given no 
distinguishing mark; the later vases show unarmed male choruses as well as female choruses, 61 
and some of the early choruses are certainly female. 62 The kneeling mourners 63 seem to be 
female, as no division can be seen between their legs. The sex of the seated mourners is also 
difficult to distinguish; it is tempting to suppose that the eight seated mourners on an early 
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(early). London, 1912.5-22.1, oenochoe (late); New York, 14.x30.14, above, n. 37. 

” Agora P 4990, above, n. 56; Keramcikos 1368, oenochoe (late), Kerameikos V 241, pi. 138; NM804, above, n. 58; 
NM 990, above, n. 54; Karlsruhe, B2674, neck amphora, CV I, pi. 3; Oxford 1916.55, late, Zschietzschmann, no. 13; 


8062, krater 


••• —- ill 

Cook, BSA XLII (1947), '55- „ „ 

“ E.g. Kerameikos 1371, Keromnkos V, 
M E.g. Athens, NM 804, above, n. 58; 


amphora, LV I, pi. 3; Oxford 1916.55, late, Zschictzs 
ao E.g. NM 804, above, n. 58. 

9. ” E.g. Athens, NM 990, above, n. 54. 

>rd 1916.55, above, n. 59; Louvre A 520, above, n. 36. 
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kratcr in the Louvre 64 are male professionals like those at Hektor’s funeral and that the women 
standing on a dais on two vases 66 are female professionals like the Muses. The members of 
the family can be seen in the figures giving the dead man a wreath or a spray, as noted above, 
or touching the shroud or the bier, or standing or sitting close to the body, sometimes actually 
on the bier; sometimes a woman holds a child on her knee, 66 like Tekmcssa with Eurysakes by 
the body of Ajax, a scene which surely goes back to an epic original. 

Two vases 67 show the bier mounted on a wagon for the ekphora, and it is worth remember¬ 
ing that Hektor’s body is placed on its bier and the bier is then placed on Priam’s mule cart 
(Iliad XXIV 589). The body is followed by men in chariots and men on foot ( Iliad XXIII 
129), and they drive and march round the burning pyre ( Od . XXIV 68). This chariot drive 
is represented on many vases, and sometimes, as has been noted, Dipylon warriors on foot arc 
interspersed among the drivers. Sometimes the artist seems to be doubtful whether he is 
representing the chariot drive or the chariot race in the ensuing games (Iliad XXIII 262, Od. 
XXIV 85). One vase 68 has a tripod cauldron, the prize for the race, inserted among the 
chariots, and another 69 a frieze of tripods underneath the chariot frieze. The painter 70 who 
put the Aktorione-Molionc among the chariots was surely thinking of the race in which they 
defeated Nestor by their twoness (Iliad XXIII 638). But on all three vases the tempo is that 
of the drive and not of the race, whereas on other vases 71 the tempo is that of the race; among 
these is one of the earliest kraters, but it is probably true to say that the drive is more common 
on the earlier vases and the race on the later. In general, chariots with both wheels shown 
belong to the drive, and chariots with only one wheel shown belong to the race; where the 
artist shows both on one vase he probably alludes both to the drive and to the race. 72 

The funeral games again raise the question whether the painter is not often thinking of 
poetic accounts rather than or as well as actual games. Homer speaks of games ‘ at the 
funeral of heroes when a king has died ’ (Od. XXIV 87), and Hesiod won his tripod at the funeral 
games of ‘ warlike Amphidamas’, which had been advertised long before (Op. 654). These 
seem to be rare and great occasions which would hardly occur so often in Athens as the vases 
imply. Certainly the vases agree very w-cll with Homer’s account of the funeral games of 
Patroklos. The events are first the chariot race with an ‘ eared tripod ’ (like those on the vases) 
for first prize. The chariots have two horses, as in most of the races on the vases; but four- 
horse chariots 73 and three-horse chariots 74 occur both on the vases and in Homer ( Iliad XI 
699, Od. IV 590). The second event, boxing, is illustrated on the Copenhagen kantharos; 75 
the third, wrestling, on an open krater in Athens, 76 which also shows two boxers and a cauldron 


“ Louvre A 517, above, n. 44; cf. the women, Copenhagen NM 9361, CV Copenhagen, Illh, pi. 72, 2, from gasworks 
near Dipylon cemetery. Hahland, Feslschr. pucker, pH. 19-20, no. 10. 

“ Brussels A 1506, early, CVBrussels, IIIHb, pi. i, 1 (54); Zschictzschmann, no. 6. Oxford, above, n. 59. 

84 E.e. Athens, NM, above, n. 35. 

47 Athens, NM 803, Wide, op. cit., no. 23; 990, above, n. 54. 

44 New York, 14.130.14, above, n. 37. For a complete list of tripods on geometric vases, sec S. Benton, BSA XXXV 
(1934), 103. 44 Paris, Mus£c Rodin, above, n. 35. 70 Sec above, n. 22. 

71 Agora P 4990, above, n. 56; Kcramcikos 1371, above, n. 61. NM 806, early, Kahanc, AJA XLIV (1940), 477, 
pi. 25, 4 ripe-geometric 800-750 4 ; Kunze, Feslschr. Sekweitzer 50, n. 11, 32, 39, 4 one ol the earliest of the kraters, 775“5° ’i 
Kraiker, op. eit. 41, n. 25; AM 1893, 92 ff., 104 ff.; Keramtikos V 173, dated 745"35- _ . „ 

’* Agora P 4990, above, n. 56. Louvre A 520, above, n. 36. Sydney 46.41, early, Trcndall, Handbook 247, figs. 48 
and 40. 

" Athens, NM 810, 

Athens 894, last quarter 
BSA XXXV 167, 205 (last 

Suppl. II 232, 4 late Cviii/early Cvii'. London 1927.4-1 l.l, above, n. 32. Paris, Muste Rodin, above, n. 33. 

74 Agora P 4990, above, n. 56. Louvre A 524, early, Pouier, Album I pi. 20; Chamoux, RA XXIII (>945). 731 
Kunze, Feslschr. Schweitzer 50, n. 11 (Giraudon 33859). Sydney 46.41, above, n. 72. 

71 NM 727, cf. above, n. 19. 

74 Pcrnicc, AM 1892, 226, fig. 10; J. M. Cook, BSA XXXV (1934). BSA XLII {1947). >49. scheme and 
stylisations similar to NM 810 but hand less skilled. 
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on a stand (drawn in section). The fourth event is the foot-race for which the prize is a silver 
mixing-bowl made by the Sidonians; a kratcr in Athens 77 shows the foot-race and a most 
elaborate griffin-handled krater (drawn in section) standing on an ornamented stand; the 
painter evidently knew such Oriental works in Athens and drew from his knowledge, but the 
coincidence with the Iliad is still remarkable. The same vase, besides showing a chariot race 
with four-horse chariots, illustrates also the fifth contest, the fight of men in armour, which also 
appears on the Copenhagen kantharos. 78 Only the contest in archery and the contest with 
spears cannot, as far as I know, be illustrated from Attic geometric vases. 

The vase with the inscription is a prize for dancing, and it may be that the various pictures 
of dancers illustrate Attic dances of the eighth century, but again the correspondences with 
Homer are close. The vases have dances of men alone, naked holding sprays (cf. Od. VIII 
256), 79 men clapping a solo-jumper to the accompaniment of a lyre-player (cf. Iliad XVIII 
604, Od. VIII 370), 80 women alone with sprays 81 (cf. Od. VI 102), and mixed dances, 82 in 
which the men twice have swords and twice the lyre-player is shown (cf. Iliad XVIII 597, 569). 
Two scenes arc processions rather than dances. . On the Copenhagen kantharos two women 
holding sprays, with pitchers on their heads, approach a lyre-player, and on a cup in Athens 83 
four women with sprays and a wreath approach a seated goddess. Taken together, the two 
pictures illustrate an eighth-century version of the Panathenaic procession; the pitcher-bearers 
do not appear in epic, but the procession to the seated goddess is known from the sixth book of 
the Iliad, and at least this cup shows that a procession to a seated goddess is not impossible in an 
cighth-ccnt.ury Iliad. 

The cup with the procession has two other scenes of interest. A man with a lyre and a 
spray in his hand kneels on a wooden erection between two men armed with a Dipylon shield 
and two spears. In the Suitor-slaying ( Od. XXII 330 f.) Phemios stood with the lyre in his 
hand and wondered whether he should go out of the hall to the altar of Zeus or whether he 
should go straight to Odysseus and clasp his knees; he decides to put down his lyre and go to 
Odysseus, and is then spared by Odysseus and Telemachos. The cup illustrates the other 
alternative, two heroes rescue a singer who has taken refuge on an altar. The story was pre¬ 
sumably a favourite in Athens, and so the shorthand representation sufficed. The same must 
be true of the other story which has caused so much discussion, the departure of a hero on the 
krater in the British Museum. 84 Mr. Kirk’s argument that gripping by the wrist is a sign of 
affectionate salutation rather than abduction is impressive, but it cannot be a scene of everyday 
life because it is marked as heroic by the Dipylon shield on the bow of the ship. The Athenians 
would know whose departure was depicted; we may guess that it was one of those who sailed 
to Troy after assembling at Aulis. 

The cup also has a pair of curious beings who have been variously described as winged 


” NM 810, above, n. 73. 

’• Above, n. 19; cf also Athens, NM 17384. 

” Kcramcikos 812, above, n. 32. Berlin 4506, oenochoe, Ncugebauer, Fiihrer, pi. 2. 

•° Copenhagen, NM 727, above, n. 19. 

• l NM 810, above, n. 73. Munich 6228, hydria (late), CV III, pll. 109-10. Providence. 15.006, late, CV Providence, 
pi. 8, 2; Cook, BSA XLTI (1947), »55 ‘ third quarter of Cviii ’. . . 

** Athens NM 874, KiB too, 2, 112, 10; Zcrvos, L'Art en Grice 47; Manchester Memoirs LXXXII (1937), 10, no. 14; 
Jdl 1938, 101, fig. 6; Benton, BSA XXXV 103, no. 5. Copenhagen NM 727, above, n. 19. Tubingen, B 4, Matz, Gr. a., 
pi. 12; Kunze, Festschr. Schweitzer 57, n. 40 apparently dates about 8oo. 

« Athens, NM 784, Young, Hesp. Suppl. II 77 dates 725-70°; ATB, 1 ,2 > 95 Lorimer, HM 70. 445; Kraixer, Festschr. 
Schweitzer 43, pi. 3 apparently dates before 725; Manchester Memoirs LXXXII (1937), to, no. to; Keramcikos V 177, n. 171, 
205, n. 2it). 

B.c.); 


ft 



III (1943), 17, workshop of Athens NM 804. 
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Centaurs and sphinxes; their tails arc indubitably leonine, although their foreparts seem to 
have been influenced by Centaurs; something of the same stylisation appears in the Vulture 
Painter’s sphinxes. 85 Miss Lorimer notes the difficulty of finding a convincing Eastern parallel. 
The stylisation of the head at least recalls Mycenaean sphinxes, 86 and the painter may have 
known a Mycenaean ivory. As sphinxes are attested in Mycenaean art, they may have 
entered poetry long before the geometric period, and it may be wrong to think of archaic 
sphinxes only as strong, powerful beings unconnected with legend. The Centaur on the neck 
of a late neck amphora in Copenhagen (fig. 3) 87 certainly belongs to legend; while eleven of his 



brothers march round the body of the vase and two more are seen on the back of the neck, he, 
holding a branch in both hands, approaches a man apparently wearing a petasos, who also holds 
a branch in both hands. Mr. Cook says he is fighting the Centaur, and it is natural to see in 
the branches carried by the Centaurs their traditional weapons, but a man would hardly use 
such weapons, and the branches are identical with the sprays carried by dancers and others; 
this seems rather to be a peaceful meeting, such as Pelcus meeting with Chciron. 

To sum up, the simple explanation that these vases illustrate the Iliad is impossible, because 
their range is wider than the Iliad. On the other hand, the scenes of geometric painting cannot 
be all explained as scenes of everyday life; apart from the certain mythical scenes and apart 
from the above interpretation of the Dipylon shield, the correspondences with Homer in the 
battle scenes and the funeral scenes are too close for the influence of poetry to be denied. If my 
interpretation of the Dipylon shield is right, we can say further that the artist was indicating 

•* London 1910.6-16.stemmed bowl (late), Cook, BSA XLII (1947). *4°. '• 

• T >5 m 7029, CKlS. 73! S^cSf,’ BSA XXXV (1934), 169, 191, n. 4, 205. Centaur also Agora P 7006 (late), 
Young, Hesperia Suppl. II 173, fig. *21, and, I think, Kcrameikos 1371, above, n. bi. 
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that his scenes belong to the heroic past, but the correspondences exist without this interpreta¬ 
tion. The strong reasons for believing that the Dipylon shield is the painter s conception of the 
body-shield and indicates ‘ heroic warrior ’ are, first, the difficulty of fitting it in as a natural 
development between the round shield with a boss and the hoplite shield and, secondly, the 
established fact that Mycenaean representations of the body-shield were on view in the eighth 
century. The competence of Attic poets is established by the hexameter on the inscribed jug, 
and Miss Lorimer 88 has suggested that Hesiod went to Attica to learn his technique. How¬ 
ever that may be, there is every reason to suppose that Attic poets in the eighth century knew 
both what was going on in Ionia and what was going on in Boeotia. With the Iomans at least 
they shared a common heritage which went back for more than 500, possibly more than 700 
vears, and the two streams had only been divided for some 250 years. If this general position is 
accepted, geometric painting tells us something of this early Attic poetry; they knew of 
Herakles and the birds, Hcrakles and the lion, and of a hero who was swallowed unharmed by a 
monster: they knew of sphinxes and centaurs and of a hero who made friends with a centaur; 
they were more interested in the Aktorione-Molione than Homer because they were more 
conscious of their Pylian ancestry. They sang of heroic naval expeditions and raids, of battles 
by the ships and on land, of heroic funerals, chariot drives, and games. However much they 
modernised, they sang of the heroic past; poetry of contemporary life starts with Hesiods 
RrPfL 80 

* T. B. L. Webster 


•• I much indebted to my colleague, Professor C. M. Robertson, for reading this in manuscript; totheatthonUa 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens and the National Museum in Copenhagen for photographs and 
permission to publish; and to Dr. H. Dicpolder for information about Munich 8696. 



PAINTED FUNERARY PLAQUES AND SOME REMARKS 

ON PROTHESIS 


(plates i-8 ) 


Throughout the history of figure-decorated potter)' in Attica the artists also painted flat 
clay plaques for use as dedications. 1 In addition, for a limited period of a little over a century 
we find from their workshops similar objects designed specifically for the decoration of tombs: 
it is with these that this article is concerned, and a catalogue of the surviving examples known 
to me is appended. 2 All arc painted in the black-figure technique and all figure the prothesis, 
the laying-out of the dead with the accompanying dirge, and many also the assembling of 
guests and preparation for the procession to the tomb, the ekphora. The plaques themselves 
have been found in the cemeteries of Athens as well as in outlying villages in Attica, 3 though 
never in position on a tomb. 

Zschictzschmann, in his study of prothesis scenes in Greek art, commented on the fact that 
these funerary plaques may be divided into those that form part of a series and those complete 
in themselves, without, however, distinguishing them in his list. We shall sec that this division 
is not a meaningless convenience, for it reflects also their chronology, scale, and ultimate 
setting. For this reason I have distinguished between the plaque series and the single plaques 
in the catalogue below, and will deal with each class separately, detailed remarks about 
individual pieces being reserved for inclusion with their description in the catalogue. 

The earliest of the plaque series arc also the only examples in relief (x and 2). They date 
from the last quarter of the seventh century, and on them we already find what becomes the 
standard arrangement, one plaque figuring the prothesis itself and mourning women, and one 
or more other plaques bearing the other mourners. They are followed in the first quarter 
of the sixth century by the small group. 3, 4, 5, painted in an archaising style which may be 
provincial Attic and which is not readily paralleled on contemporary vases. 4 The unhappily 
fragmentary plaques from the hand of the vase-painter Sophilos (6) stand at the head of a 
succession of examples which display some of the finest painting of the best-known Athenian 
artists. Both Lydos (7) and Exekias (9, 10) decorated plaques of this type, and the work of 
the latter’s followers and imitators, most of them above-average artists, is recognisable in 
others (ix, 12, 13). No plaque series was made after 530 b.c. at the latest. 


I am deeply indebted to Mtnc J. Serpieri for permission to publish photographs of plaques from the collection made 
by her father M. Vlasto. Also to Mmc S. Karouzou, Prof. H. A. Thompson, and Prof. E. Vanderpool of the Agora 
Excavations, Miss D. K. Hill of the Walters Art Gallery, Miss H. Palmer and the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Drs. Auer and Noll of the Kunsthistorisches Museum of Vienna, Mile Vcrhoogen, Dr. H. Cahn, and Dr. D. von 
Bothmcr of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, for photographs and permission to publish other p agues and fragments. 
Prof. Sir John Beazley has indicated to inc several unpublished pieces, and I have greatly profited from his comments. 
plates 4, 6 and 8, 20 and 34 are museum photographs, plate 3, 13 by Miss Alison Frantz, and plate 2 from German 
Institute negatives. 

» On votive plaques see my article in BSA XLIX. W. Zschictzschmann discussed and collected the references to the 
prothesis scenes which appear on plaques and vases in his article AM LIII (1928), 17-47 with Beil. 8-18. I refer to this 
work and its illustrations with the abbreviation Zsch., and to his catalogue of scenes (iftid. 37-^7) thus— 4 sch. no. to. 
Further discussion, mainly of the literary evidence, is to br found in Reiner, Die ntu/lle TouMage der Gnechen. CVA 
references below arc to museum fascicule and national plate numbers. . . ,,, ... • . , 

* Reference to which is made here by their number alone. If more than one plaque is involved they arc distinguished 
further by small Roman numerals thus— xi (ii). c , . c 

» The following have recorded provenances : Athenian Keramcikos 9,10, xx, 13 (or that area), 18, 19, 26; Kalyvia , 
Cape Kolias 28 ; Koropi 30 ; Olympos x ; Spata 7. 

4 Sec 3 in the catalogue below. 
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The characteristics of this class arc little changed throughout its history. They are all 
bulky objects, and most of them were prepared from coarse clay, like that used for pithoi or 
tiles, in which foreign matter like grit and chopped straw is to be found. The best, however, 
were usually prepared with a fine layer of potter’s clay on the surface to carry the painting. 
In size 5 their height may vary from 37-0 to 45-0 cm., their width from 43-0 to 50*0 cm., and 
thickness from 2-5 to 3-5 cm., although these figures do not take into account the early-sixth- 
century group (3, 4, 5), whose greatest dimension seems to have been their height, not their 
width as with the others. The largest of these (3) may have been over half a metre tall and 
was rather over 4*0 cm. thick, while 5 is practically square. 

On all examples the edges are plain and undecorated. The earlier painted plaques (3-7, 
with 14) have a plain painted band as border; only those by Sophilos (6) bear the added 
elaboration of a palmette and lotus frieze above the figured scene and tongues below it. The 
early relief plaques (1 and 2) and the Exekian group (9, 10, 12) had a plain upper border like 
a metope. 1 is in fact exactly like an archaic metope with its side and base ridges, but on the 
others the decoration on these three sides runs right to the edges, so that they could not have 
been far overlapped or slotted into a structure. These bear a maeander band below their 
plain upper border, while 11 has a maeander band at its base and a framed inscription above. 

Though the decoration on these plaques may run to the edges in this way, there is no 
reason to think that they were ever mounted so as to touch like a frieze; 6 on the other hand, 
because it runs to the edges they cannot have been slotted into supporting triglyphs to form 
part of a canonic Doric entablature. None is pierced with holes for nails or thongs, as are the 
single plaques , nor have they projecting flanges or sockets for their mounting like the Thermon 
and Calydon clay metopes. On the assumption then, of the same method of mounting for 
all they must have been supported below by a projecting member, divided by slats, probably 
wooden, and the Exekian group at least was held above by an overhang into which they fitted: 
this explains their plain upper border. The rest (most have a fairly wide painted band 
around them) were secured by similar slotting above or perhaps at the sides, or by metal 
clamps at the sides (which have left no trace). 

It was from the first realised that these plaques decorated one or more of the outer walls 
of the rectangular mud-brick tombs of the type excavated in the Keramcikos and other Attic 
cemeteries; 7 indeed, the inscription on one announces metrically to the passer-by the name of 
the man whose tomb it decorates (n), . . . .)vo$ aqua to 5’ £crri ’Apeiou, ‘. . . this is the tomb 
of Areios or, *. . . of the warlike . . .’. 8 The overhanging caves on one of these tombs 9 
suggest the way the plaques may have been secured above, and a transverse wooden beam 
projecting slightly from the surface would suffice for their support below. The uniform 
height of most of the plaque series, so far as this is known or can be estimated, also suggests a 
standard number of mud-brick courses for their backing between the projecting horizontal 
members which supported them. 10 No tombs, however, have been found bearing signs of 


s I do not know all dimensions of all pieces in the catalogue. 

• In the longest series preserved, the Berlin Exekias plaques (9), each is an independent unit which could not have 
been designed to fit a frieze: see below p. 64. 

7 On such tombs see Kiiblcr, Mil II 10 f., 13 f. I call these structures ‘ tombs although ‘ tomb monuments ’ might 
be more accurate. There is no very clear description of the burials associated with them. 

* Richter MelrMtuBull I (1942), 80 n. 5. 

’ Kiiblcr, op. cit., pll. 2, 3. 

10 7, 0, z*, xa, and 14 were all 37-0 cm. high or a fraction more and the Sophilos plaques (6) only a little taller. 
Being fixed by members projecting above and below them from a mud-brick wall, their height was determined by the 
number of whole mud-bricks behind them. The assumed depth of an Attic brick is one-quarter of an Attic foot, that is 
8-2 cm. (Caskey, AJA XIV 303 f., Noack, Eleusis 70 f., Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece 54 n. 4). At Elcusis the 
bricks measure about 9*0 cm., plus up to 1 cm. of mortar, as Mr. Travlos kindly informs me. The wall bricks in the 
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having been dccoraied in this manner, although their surfaces were regularly plastered, and 
some painted. 11 Of the excavated examples of these tombs none can be dated later than 
the middle of the sixth century, but late sixth-ccntury vase representations, particularly two 
kyathoi in Paris 12 figuring the ekphora , prove that they were still being made. The white, 
presumably plastered, ends of the tombs on these vases bear the figures of a snake and a hedge¬ 
hog among trees, more likely painted decoration than local wild life. 

Only after the last of these plaque series do we find the single plaques regularly being made. 
A solitary example (15) of before the middle of the century can be ignored in this context : 
it is strangely elongated to four and a half times its height, as though the man who made it 
knew that it was to figure a scene which was normally developed in breadth, as the con¬ 
temporary series were, though these, of course, ran over several separate plaques. This change 
in practice which occurred about 530 should be significant. The prothesis scene as it appears 
on the new plaques is now condensed, and all that is left is the scene by the bier itself with 
token mourning guests appearing usually from the left in place of the serried chariots and 
mourners preparing for the ekphora which we sec on the Exekias plaques. There is no reason, 
however, to suspect a change in funeral ritual or a curtailing of the number of mourners. 
It does mean that the rectangular tombs are no longer being decorated in the grand manner 
which is implied by the Exekias series. We know that such tombs were still being made from 
the vase representations which I have cited, but they may well not have been so large or 
elaborate, so that we should rather suspect that restrictions on grave decoration had been 
enforced. Miss Richter’s study of Attic grave-stones led her to suspect the same, as it is about 
=00 that the crowning sphinxes on the stelai disappear to give place to simpler palmette 
finials. 13 Literary evidence of a sort is afforded by Cicero {de Legibus II 26, 64), quoting 
Demetrius of Phalerum, who himself passed sumptuary laws in the late fourth century: sed 
post aliquanto (i.e. after Solon) propter has amplitudes sepulchrorum, quasin Ceramico mdemus , lege 
sanctum est, ‘ ne quis sepulchrum faceret operosius quam quod decern homines effecermt triduo ; neque id 
opere tectorio exornari. ... The opus tectorium could well include the plaque friezes, as Miss Richter 
suggests. She plausibly refers the legislation to Peisistratus rather than Cleisthencs, and it 
seems otherwise likely that the tyrant upheld rather than let lapse much of Solon s work 

In striking contrast with the regularity of the plaque series , the size of the single plaques 
varies considerably, in height from 9-0 to 30 0 cm. and in width from 16-8 to 45 0 cm. J he 
largest ( 33 ) measures 32-0 X 5 T o, and the elongated 15, which is 42 0 wide, has been com¬ 
mented on above. They are uniformly thinner, too, with a range m thickness of i-o-2*o cm. 
Their usual borders are of thin single or double lines, but the maeander recurs at the top ( 33 ), 
bottom ( 16 ), and on all four sides (25: p^te 5 ). 15 Linked dots form the top and side borders 
of 35 (plate 8 ), and a key pattern the bottom of 28 . The most elaborate is 23 (plate 4 ) 
with a tooth pattern on its upper moulding, an upper maeander border, a linked dot band on 


rectangular tomb 

Lippold, Gricchisihe Plaslik 84 n. 17): they arc much larger. 

I! CVAC^MuX pi. 457 . =, 4, 6 - 9 ; 7458; 459 , -3 (Technau, RM LIU .* 6 , Bcaaley C V R,lm 53 . 

D ' l '‘^Z^Uu C,^, 90 If., AJA XLIX ,5a, Mflangts Rico* (RA ,9,8), 87., JHS LXXII ,55, Young, ** XX 
1 

«* Cf. Hignett, History of the Athenian Constitution 130, 305. 

1* At the bottom it changed direction centrally. 
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one side only, and a separate frieze figuring chariots below. 16 A debased tongue pattern runs 
at the top of 34 (plate 8), and the broad band at the sides of 24 makes it the only one on 
which the suspicion might (I think quite wrongly) arise that it was slotted into some structure. 
On eight examples (16, 20, 21, 23, 28, 33, 38, 39: plates 4, 7, 8) the upper edge projects to 
overhang the picture, a feature found on some votive plaques. 17 This may be a survival from 
the older plaque series in their setting below the eaves of a tomb, or a precursor of the idea 
inspiring the later naiskos reliefs and plaques with their projecting eaves and pediments. 18 
All, so far as can be judged in their present fragmentary state, were pierced by cut holes. 
These may be found in each corner, or two at the top, or at centre top and bottom, and one had 
as many as four holes at the top (33), as may have another (22): the early 15 had three at the top. 
The holes are cut large to admit nails rather than thongs, 19 and in one (20: plate 8) parts 
of the iron nails arc still preserved, which prove that these plaques, too, were fastened to flat 
walls, presumably of the rectangular mud-brick tombs. On 19, however, the holes arc small 
and close together, and could only have admitted thongs: 20 this, then, must have hung on a 
stele with the fillets and other offerings which we know could be thus suspended. The funda¬ 
mental difference of the single plaques from the plaque series is emphasised in this and in their 
lack of any standard height. The plaques are no longer a major decorative element in the 
tomb structure, but have become of no more significance than other funeral offerings, though 
still no doubt costly and of decorative value. They are still for the most part the work of good 
artists, and the black-figure technique is retained for them into the fifth century (not being 
replaced by red figure), as it is also for other traditional vase shapes as loutrophoroi, lebetes 
gamikoi , and of course the Panathenaic amphorae. 

Consideration of their painted decoration presents but few problems. The scene of 
prothesis which appears on all of them enjoyed a long history in Greek art from geometric times 
to the end of the fifth century, while the funerary plaques cover less than half that span, from 
about 600 to 480 b.c. The representations arc nearly all on Attic pottery 21 —geometric, 
black- and red-figure funerary vases, the plaques, and other vases, some of which are particu¬ 
larly associated with funeral ritual and served as offerings to the dead. 22 Zschietzschmann 
sketched the history of the scene, but a little may profitably be added, and deductions drawn 
about Attic funeral practice from the scenes on the plaques, now a larger group, which bear 


* h « BSA XLIX, pi. .6 6 could be a funerary plaque, but its thickness and date 
s k houl< J °"‘V thcn ^ of a plaque senes, on which such a minor frieze, appropriate to a vase or smaller sinp/e 


mean 

plaque, would be out of place. 
” BSA XLIX 191. 

suspension 


single 

....... - ,, "Ibid. 192. 1* Ibid. 192 f. 

Miss Kichter suggests (d propos reheC plaques) that two holes close together at the top arc for nailing rather than 
picture'haneinp U ?n thi?-^^1°' c ^^ ,1 >’ cc,l,ral [Handbook (1953), 80], but, even assuming a ‘drawing-room finesse’ in 
■ ,hl ? P« r 'od, points of suspension do not entirely determine angle of suspension, as anyone disturbed 
servedin^BO (pi ateS)*^ P ‘ CtUrC wlU agfCC: raoreovcr » we know the size of some nails so employed from those pre- 

• *' Bocouan geometric is Zsch. no. 17; Samian geometric: below n. 23; Late Corinthian Zsch. no. qo: Sparta, 

hmSk F n!°8 ^ A *? C 2 ! ch ‘ n ,°' 8 ?. (co I nparc on Chlusinc ,hc "omen’s gestures will?their 

of n rii’ P ' V nd , ,h 5 , i U w ed ’ not rectangular, bier legs common on those monuments, ibid., pll. 21, 22, 24, 

^•=- 3 ) ">e Etnucan Tomba del Mono (Monlned II, pi. 2. Weege, Etruskische Malerei, pi. 46, MesseA&midt Beitr&e 

PJL'bitdl B 5 ? (B ?** ,e * i VP < P 1 - 3 . 0 . In stone, see BeSndorf Griechische und sizilisci 
St alfiT’ 74 “ Kastnotes, A £ 1917, 227 ff.); the Egyptianiscd Zsch. no. 94: the Chiusine 

etbpi on which I have more to say below: the Xanthm frieze in ih«- Rrin‘«h VTnuoi™ Pr,,-. ~ ” - — 

pi. 29 (Lippold, Gricihische Plaslik : 

which is unlikely in view of the sul,.. ___ ..._ 

unique fragment of an East Greek relief'sarcophagiin ChioT( aEm*I 71"'fig. 5). 

T,.!!!« 2 , «-i«. en 5 ?r .K , ZSCH * n °- 88, n °' 93 and Lullies, Jdl LX/LXI 63 ff.; phormiskoi Zsch. nos. 8 5( 87 and 

Lull.es op. at. 65. cf. the mourners on tVA Brussels III, pi. 12., 3 (Beazley, JHS LXX 88); tripod pyxis Zsch. no. 84. 

marriage scene); amghoriskos (?) Zsch. no. 86; krater 

I « w ” ”*l _ *0" * V J 9 4 * rx/J 1 ' * ni 1 *' 

white-ground examples (e.g. Zsch. nos. 118-137). 
pi. 23. 78-9, kyathoi (above, n. 12). 



r LIX pll. 1-3, Beil, i ; lekythoi. BSA XLVII, pi. 13, 1, and many 
Funeral scenes on the skyphos Akr. 1321, lebes gamikos, Lullies, op. at., 
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both the finest and the fullest representations and which in the early sixth century arc the only 
monuments figuring the prothesis. The evidence of the funerary cippi from Chiusi in Italy, 
which are the only considerable non-Attic group of objects bearing prothesis scenes, is not 
irrelevant and is reviewed briefly at the end. 

The geometric scenes are truly heroic with their ranks of mourning figures. 23 There is 
nothing to suggest where the prothesis takes place, a question we will find of some interest, but 
it is probably out of doors. The patterned stuff over the body is unlikely to be a separate 
canopy, as.it accompanied both body and bier on the cart in the ekphora to the grave, 24 but, if 
a shroud, it covered the body from head to foot, unlike the later practice when head and often 
feet arc exposed. 25 

When Zschictzschmann wrote there were practically no seventh-century representations 
known, but the gap is now partially filled by Kerameikos vases, 26 which look forward to the 
sixth-century scenes and in no way reflect the earlier style. 27 Nor, but for this fact, do they 
contribute to our knowledge of funeral practice. Prothesis scenes are already beginning to 
appear on plaques by the early sixth century when Solon’s legislation apparently included 
specific funeral regulations. 28 In the main they seem to have been directed to the restriction 
of expensive funerals, and the restriction of interest here, recorded by Demosthenes (XLIII 
1071), demands tov <rrro 0 cn; 6 vTa irpOT( 0 £o^ai evSov, white other authors confirm that the 
position for the prothesis is normally ‘ within’. In apparent contradiction arc only Photius 
(j.p. ‘ TrpoOECTis ’): -rrpoETi 0 £crav 8e trpo twv dvpcov, and Schol. ad Ar. Lys. 611: tous v£Kpoy$ 
yap ol ctpycnoi *irporri0£oav -rrp6 tcov Oupebv xcri ^k6tttovto, whose evidence is generally dis¬ 
counted. The presence of columns on black-figure prothesis scenes is also adduced as proof 
that it is indoors, 29 but reflection on where columns arc most likely to be found in a sixth- 
century house reconciles the texts and sites the prothesis. They are found in the porch or 
room open onto the courtyard rather than in an indoor room : in the iTp 60 upov therefore, 
within the house but not indoors. Even the courtyard of the house was no doubt admissible as 
still being IvSov Tqs ©Mas 1 30 much no doubt depended on the time of year and the size of 
the house. On plaques 9 and 33 two columns of the porch appear, and where only one is 
represented (12, 28) it is always at the foot of the bier, which must be in the porch with the 


» To add to Zsch. arc some vases and fragments; Vlasto Collection (Cook, BSA ^XXXV iM), Benaki Museum 
/oca XT IT I,) ini Aeora P 4QQ0 (Young, Hesp Supplement II 550. fig. 37, Cook, BCH LXX 98), New Yone 
C .SolTfig 3). Louvrc|cM P 5 . pU 780, 7 f 7 -8, 79 o, Kunze AS » 953 ' 4 ^ «>. 

inv 1*71 (Kerameikos V i. pi. 39), Elcusis [JHS LXXIV 150),a Samian fragment (Tcchnau, AM LlV 15 f., pi. 2), Athens 
Mvi iQofo i 7 * 802 and another kratcr fragment, Sydney {Nicholson Museum Handbook 244-6); Zsch . no. 2 is A them 

iNM 10002, 1047-}, ooz wn_^ e fi. mhrr new illustrations of the Diovlon vases appeared 

*3 ff. and 

... ______ Altattisehe 

wiesner, israo unu •• • -r- —— — o—-— -- -• 

Malerei 35, figs. 1-3) that the full scene may have represented an ekphora 

» And appa^imfylhc b^is'not earned, cf. Zsch. Beil. 15,92. The head is muffled on our 19 expowdonAe^cotian 
geometric vase Zsch. Beil. 9, 17, and on some geometric representations the shroud is entirely omitted. The best argument 
against the shroud interpretation is the presence of the small figures which can hardly have crept under it (cf .Jd/ L\ III 29, 
Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 1 7 1) • The geometric manner is Homeric, cf. Iliad W ill 352 f. 

« Zschietzs'chmann'saw'the’ eS of the geometnc manner in prothesis in the ranks of mourners on the 
Oxford loutrophoros (his no. 7 t, Beil. 12, 13), which is more a product of the painter s Me of massed identical figures than 
evidence for a well-attended funeral. 

” Sondhaus, 

Solon’s legislator 

most probably did survive intact. 

!o Cf Hoychim si 6 ‘'fiik evpfc*’- to vs vtKpov? . . . tov? rro 5 o? fyovra? Trp6? t 4? aOXiov? Wpa? {ed. Latte), Eustathius 
1180, 23 .’. . 6? M l£ 65 ep toO p!ov ytyovOro?. 
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dead man’s feet pointing out into the street or courtyard. 31 Beyond and by the tree in the court¬ 
yard the cart is being prepared for the ekphora on 9, and on 15 the tree with hanging fillets 
which stands behind the bier suggests the open yard before the main rooms of the house but 
still within its walls. Birds fly overhead on 4 and 5, implying the open air. 32 Where fillets 
or wreaths hang from the upper border of the picture (14, 17, 19, 23, 25: plates 4, 5) 
they may be thought of as attached to the lintel or eaves. 33 On the late fifth-century lekythos 
by the Eretria Painter in New York the bier is clearly set behind the two porch columns. 34 
What Solon sought to discourage must have been prothesis in a public place on the scale im¬ 
plicit in the geometric representations, not that such could still have been at all common, and 
the regulation is in agreement with his other laws restricting extravagance. 35 It is incidentally 
noteworthy that we do not find in the sixth century the immense funeral amphorae which had 
been made in Attica from geometric times throughout the seventh century. He confined the 
prothesis within the olxla, but this * laying-out ’ could not be entirely removed from sight for 
religious reasons, whatever they may be: the word TTpofleais itself implies public display. 36 
There is no evidence that Solon’s regulation on this matter ever ceased to be effective, al¬ 
though later there was to be call for the sumptuary legislation restricting extravagance in 
tomb architecture which we have seen reflected in the change from plaque series to single 
plaques. 

Of the details of the prothesis scenes on plaques some arc particularly noteworthy. The 
wealth of inscriptions on 28 (Zsch., Beil. 11) helps the identification of the figures commonly 
found in similar scenes. Only the closest relations stand by the bier: the father is greeting 
the arriving guests, 37 who arc no doubt about to join the ekphora procession, for which, on 9, 
the cart is being prepared: and this is probably the moment shown in all of these scenes. 
By the bier itself stand the children of the family and the female relations singing the dirge, 
and we are reminded by Demosthenes (XLIII 1071) that Solon allowed only the women 
£vt6s avEvpiaScov or over sixty years old to enter the dead person’s house. On two, 28 and 29 
(plate 3), the mother is identified standing before the head of her dead son, and on the former 
his grandmother stands behind him. Behind the bier the other women of the house assemble, 
on 9 they sit indoors waiting, and only rarely arc male figures, no doubt father or husband, 
found on this side. 38 Unusually on some the male mourners approach from the right also. 39 
Sometimes the women are seated, 40 particularly the younger ones, for whom the strain of the 
formal dirge might well be too much. But the bier is the place for the women, and on some 
plaques only they appear round it. 41 A position of some importance is by the head of the 

. “ £ “j, gle co,u ™ n al ,hc ^ on a white-ground lekythos Zsch. no. 127; in a neutral position under loulroploros- 

nyaria handles, e.g. Zsch. no. 47 (CVA Athens I, pi. 17, 1-2); perhaps two columns on the red-figure toulrophoroi Zsch. 
nos. 114 and 99 (Beil. 17); two on the black-figure phormiskos, Lullies, op. cit., pi. 13, 44. Cf. the Chiusine cippus, SE XII, 
pl ‘ 2 1; he ProJ cc,in S upper edge of some single plaques, naiskos-wise, could possibly be interpreted as eaves. 

as 9 / P osab| y undcr-eave decoration, see 5 in the catalogue below. 

lekythoi Zsch C ncl aC i2 fi8 ^2- f i2^ nCnlS Bonn AA * 935, 45 ®’ fig ‘ 34 and ^ophoros Zsch. no. 71, and white-ground 

,4 Richter and ilall, pi. 143, 139. Achilles mourns Patroclus, but the architectural setting is contemporary and 
Athenian, not a pavilion at Troy. 

” His restrictions on funerals are summarised by Pcmice in Gercke-Norden II 1, 68 f. 

Zsch. 35 f., Reiner, qp. cit. 41 ; the need for a formal dirge is hardly likely to be the raison d'itre for the display of 
the corpse. The reasons given by Pollux (VIII 65): <b S 6p*r° 6 v«p6s uA n ^hrov 9 ( , Photius (op. cit.), or Plato 
^8; Jvll 959a), that certainty of the man’s death was desirable, may be nearer the original nurpose. 

” As on 20, 28, and 34 (plate 8). 

!! 9 ° t ,9 .? nd 30 ( PLATE 7 ) i seated on x6 {cf. Zsch. no. 75); two men on 35 (plate 8): four on ar (plate 7). 

• Single plaques 21, 33, 35 (plates 7, 8) ; plaque series 6, 7, xi. 

heated on 23 (plate 4) and 33 cf. the black-figure loulropkoroi Zsch. nos. 69. 74 and Bcnaki Museum (AA 1036, 
12°); unoccupied stools on 28, 35 and 36. Cf. Fcytmans, AntClass XVII 191 f., Zsch. nos. 47, 54, 3 <U LX/LXI, pi. 14, 
45 and the Xanthos fneze (above n. 21). 

41 On x, 5, 14, and 18. The kyathos Zsch. no. 89 is unusual in this as in other respects. 
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body, 42 where the women seem to occupy themselves with the pillows or holding the shoulders 
of the body, not usually, however, actually embracing it. 43 The bier itself is, as usual with 
klinai, mounted on plain rectangular supports, 44 and the woman behind the head on 28 stands 
on a footstool apparently in a mourning post of some importance 45 (she is the grandmother 
here). A surprising parallel is met on some geometric representations in which the figures 
to the right of the bier stand on a raised ground line, 46 like a formal dais, giving a thcatral 
atmosphere with the serried mourners and funeral games. The stool could even be a faint 
survival of the monumental grandeur of the heroic geometric prothesis which Solon took pains 
to discourage. The added height it affords could certainly be accounted for by the raised 
head of the body and the end of the bier which is usually raised higher by the ornate volute 
head-rest, but other women occupied at the head of the bier never seem to require it. 47 The 
head of the dead person is usually raised very high and inclined forward. 48 The effect of this 
would be to keep the mouth shut, an important consideration and a problem otherwise solved 
by the use of a head-band passing under the chin. 49 

On the unique plaque 23 (plate 4) the separate chariot frieze below is borrowed from 
the usual decoration of contemporary loutrophoroi , and is a survival of the chariot friezes on 
the great geometric funeral vases. 60 The processional gestures of the men are not specifically 
funereal, but appear regularly in such scenes, together with the conventional signs of grief 
evinced by the women. 61 Other unusual details on the plaques arc noted in the course of 
the catalogue below, and at the end of this article some special problems in the arrangement 
of the scenes in plaque series arc discussed in connection with the Exekias plaques. 

I have had occasion above to mention the stone relief chests or cippi from Chiusi (Clusiumj 
in central Italy, on some of which prothesis scenes occur. 62 They were made in the latter half of 
the sixth and earlier part of the fifth centuries, 63 and although the figures are closest to local 
* graecising ’ vase painting, the scenes, particularly of prothesis, reflect most closely the Attic 
types. 64 Allowance must be made for local custom, and some features were not borrowed 
but are peculiar to them, particularly the close embrace of the dead body and the presence of 
a flautist. 66 Subsidiary scenes of mourners are not quite alike either, although the gynaeceum 
scene of our 9 (iii) is fairly closely reproduced. 66 Other features arc more familiar and some¬ 
times more explicit than on their Attic counterparts. The prothesis is set before the house, 
whose whole facade is once represented: 67 shrubs, and farmyard, or rather courtyard, animals 


4* But h scc 6 «9 R and r 24^ Never’as intimate as on many non-Attic proltusis scenes. And compare Andromache in IhaJ 

41 Thus on 9; cf* 30 (plate 7). 

4« z.rh Beil 8 6 (cf. CVA Brussels II, pi. 54, 1 : the mourners on the other side are similarly raised) and 13 , a single 
woman ona stool at thbhead of the bier onVe'Agora vase Supplement II 56, f.g. 37 - Compare also 30 (plate 7). 

45 Except in the Tomba del Morto painting, Aftm/ned II, pi. 2. ~ 

.(tiwdvtv 314 fu, RBs.o. * Leichenagon . „ ... , v ,kw 



found 


Corinthian hydria, Zsch.'no. gofa lyre is carried by a mourner beside the bier. 

Paribeni nos. 75, 78, 76 (pH. 20, 22 and Gigholi, L Arte btrusca pll. 143, u 
Paribeni no. 77 (pi. 21), cf. his no. 88. 
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prove that the scene is set in the open air. 58 The stool at the head of the bier appears, 58 but 
for a child who needed the extra height. A 4 baldacchino * is suspected. 60 

The objects carried by the women beside the bier are of particular interest. Alabastra 61 
are common, and a fan 62 appears or, on another cippus, palm leaves clearly used as fans. 63 
The alabastra arc perfume vases, so there can be no allusion here to the oiling of the body which 
is otherwise attested 64 and perhaps suggested by the aryballoi hanging on our 17 and 25 
(plate 5). But we need not look far for an explanation of the perfume vases and fans in a 
situation of this sort and in a Mediterranean climate. Divine intervention was required to 
keep the flies from the body of Patroclus. 65 The fan recurs on an Attic white-ground lekythos 
with a prothests scene, 66 and much earlier on a Boeotian geometric vase. 67 The branches held 
over the body in other geometric scenes 68 arc probably better thus prosaically interpreted than 
referred to ritual purification. 

Catalogue of Plaques 

The following are the only funerary plaques, published and unpublished, known to me. 
ihc most important references and illustrations are quoted, but the reader is referred to the 
text above for both general and particular remarks on many pieces. Only unusual variations 
and additions in the prothesis scenes are described, as well as whatever subsidiary ornament 
appears and the position of nail or suspension holes. Wherever possible I have recorded the 
complete dimensions of each plaque in centimetres, and where a complete dimension is not 
preserved an estimate is given in brackets, based on the proportions of the parts of the figures 
that remain. Height appears before width, and the thickness is added wherever I know it 
but I have been able to handle only a very few of the pieces here catalogued. 68 Within each 
class only an approximate chronological order has been attempted. 


Plaque Series 

prothJ£ C deSCrip,ion of cach P la< * ue b preceded by an indication of its probable position lo the right or left of the central 

1 f Said _ , ° from Olympos in Attica. Richter, MetrMusBull I (1942), 80 If., figs 4 s 6- 
Handbook > 953 ), 3 «, pi- 26 d, f. 44 6 X 49 ^ about 2 5 ‘hick. Relief plaques with raised boidSs/broad at the top 5 ’ ’ 
Leit (1). Mourning women. 

Right (ii). Prothesis of a woman. 

Richter dates 630-620, which may be a little early. 

k^Sh < ?e b wiU , pu“bll 2 f. <1 * U "’' M " R - V ' Nich °"* ki " d 'V «*• - - to (ragmen, boring a man’, hod to Urn 

H-Kar yo.A MLXH ... (misprint of .he museum number). Richter, 
hand a, border! 9 g&£ ^ **“ “ d * »» i -' d 

inJ^on aLTNO^ESSr’ 1 The" ^ d l cm * b*by in the arm, of the second woman. The 


JJ Paribcni nos. 9 and 86 {pH. 8; 24, 1). 

“ p£lS °Z ,fc (P "- ** **• « and ’cSVri 0). 


•* Paribcni no. 86 (pi. 24/1).’ 
Paribcni no. 80 (Pryce, British 
. ivium scci 
tJtjmiaUrion 


35 ’ MayCr> Das 01 in Kul,us 2 5 f; 28. « Homer, Iliad XIX 24-33. 

48 fu?,’ 20 3nd 2 ’ t’ V°* H,ip Su PPle“cnt II 56, fig. ^^/"^k.^C/^LXX 100 n 

I have expressed my doubts about the funerary character of the New York lion plaque in BSAXUX 200 f 
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ihc likelihood is that we have the name or names, rather than the relationships of the two women: the dead person’s 
name would more probably appear on the muring central plaque.’ 0 Two names then, 'HBAvOn | KAtcovoJooa, for instance. 
The hasta punctuation, though unexpected, seems preferable to making a dative of the first name. I know no other 
•HMv9q and it makes an uneasy compound : alternative endings are possible for the second name. For the drawing com¬ 
pare 4. It is an old-fashioned style out of touch with the best current Attic work, and the figures derive from seventh- 
century vases such as Kiibler, Altattisehe Materei 67 fig. 63, 70 fig. 68. Later in the same tradition come the plaques 5, 
the vases of the Painter of Elcusis 767 (Bcazley, Hesp XIII 41) and work such as that of the fragment Zsch. Beil. 9, 78 
figuring mourning women. All may be products of provincial Attic workshops.’ 1 I would date this plaque about 600. 

4. Tubingen 1153. Zsch. no. 38. Watzinger, Criechische Vasen in Tubingen 22 D 1, pi. 4. Height (35-0). 

Centre. Prothesis. A woman by the bier holds a baby. Two birds, probably both storks (see 5 below), fly over. 
Style as 3, with which it is contemporary or slightly later. 


5. Boston 27.146 and 27.147. Zsch. no. 28, Beil. 10, 28. Fairbanks, Catalogue 194 f., no. 557, pi. 66. Chase. Greek and 
Roman Antiquities: Boston 47 f.. fig. 58. Richter, MetrMusBuH I (1942), 80, 82 fig. 3. 39 0 X 380-40 0. A plain band 
as border. Fairbanks notes the use of a chalky white slip.” 

Left (i). Three mourning women. 

Centre (ii). Prothesis. Presumably a dead woman. 

Three birds fly over and a siren stands with spread wings below the bier. Zschietzschmann (p. 28) notes the earlier type 
of lline as bier. The siren here is a true ‘ soul-bird ’ and its feet are human. For the birds flying overhead compare these 
on 4. Their long legs show that they arc storks or cranes, and they arc not mere filling but may suggest the open air. 
However, the choice of bird and the setting of the prothesis outside a house call to mind the flying storks painted under the 
raking cornice of the * Hekatompcdon ’ on the Athenian Acropolis, which may have been built soon alterwards.” For 
the drawing compare the loutrophoros Boston 24.151 (Fairbanks, op. lit. 194.no.556.pl. 65) which Caskey (BMPA XXV 55) 
attributed to the same hand. The filling ornament of the vase and the animals connect it closely with the kotyle-krater 
Munich 7409, Dunbabin, BSA XLV 108 f. (CVA Munich III, pi. 417). a descendant of the bowl, Dunbabin, op. cit.193 If., 
pi. 17. Compare particularly the bird frieze of the Boston vase with the bird on the Munich vase, their wings with that 
of the siren on our plaque, and the latter’s head and forelock with those of the Munich sphinxes. The two vases and the 
plaques should, I think, be by the same hand. On the antecedents of the figure style sec above under 3 : a respectable 
earlier counterpart is KQbler, ofi. eit. 70, fig. 68. The plaques may be earlier than the Boston vase, which may be dated in 
the second decade of the sixth century. 

6. Athens, Vlasto Collection. From Kalyvia. Karouzou, AM LXII in ff., pH. 4 8 -5°. >; Beazlev, Hesp XIII 51, 
Sophilos nos. 26-28. Height 38-5-39-5. Painted bands as borders with a frieze ol tongues below and a palmctte and 
lotus chain above the figured scenes. The minor discrepancies in size and in painting are Sophilean and AM LXII, pH. 
48 and 49 could even be from the same plaque. Certainly all are from the same monument. 

Left (i) and (ii). Procession of women. 

Right (iii). Procession of men. 

By Sophilos : 580 or soon after. 

7. Athens, Vlasto Collection. From Spata. Rumpf, Sakonidts, pi. 14, Bcazley, Development 48, pi. 19. Height 37 0. 
Painted bands as borders. 

Left (i) and (ii). Procession of men. 

Centre (iii). Part of one mourning woman. . n 

Right (iv). At least one man. These two fragments could go with the plaques to the left or the central scene. By 
Lydos: about 550. 

8 . Athens, Vlasto Collection. 

Centre. Two women by the head of the bier, and a girl mourns beside i«. .... 

About 540: E Group; cf. the Northwick Park amphora BSA XXXII 8. fig. 2 and pi. 3, Munich >397 [CVA I, pi. 125. 2 
and the Bonn krater A A 1935, 490, figs. 64, 65, which may be by the same hand. As I have not handled this Iragment l 
cannot be sure that it is from a plaque. 

9. Berlin F. 1811-1826. Found near the Dipylon in the Outer Kerameikos. Zsch. no. 27. 37-0 X 43 <>! 2 ’5-3’° ,hick - 
A macander upper border set below the edge. 

By Exekias: 540-530. Sec below pages 63 ff. for references and a detailed discussion of the fragments. 

xo. Athens NM 2414-2417. plate 2, a, b (NM2416, 7) and ho. From the Kerameikos. Wolten, AE 1888, 185 f., nca. 
4-7. Collienon-Couve, Catalogue, nos. 848-51. Technau, Exekias 22, pi. 19 a, b (NM 2414, 5). See below p. 64. 1 " 


4-7. Collignon-Couve, Catalogue, nos. 848-51. Technau, Exekias 22, pi. 19 a, b (MM 2414, 5). oee ociow P- °4- 
proportions and technique as in the Berlin Exekias plaques (9); thickness 2-5-2-g. TheJ-e is a slight concavity on the 
surface where it rises at the sides,” and the edges at the back are cut back slightly (fio.). The clay is good throughout, 
with a finer surface added. A leftward macander as the upper border is set below the edge. 

,0 The inscription on xx is not over the central plaque, but it does not directly refer to the figures below it, and it 
may have continued on over the centre piece. 

” Compare contemporary and earlier Eretrian figures, BSA XLVII, pll. 5-7. .... 

” No doubt to bring out the outlines of the figures, which on this scale and on the red Attic clav might get lost m the 
Ka/'Vornimd Tf it need on tome larvr Attic vases (Karouzou in BCH LXIII 287) and may have been suggested by ttic 


background. It is used on some large Attic vases (Karouzou in BCH LXIII 287) and may 

appearance of Corinthian vases and metopes. _ 

n wiegand, Die archaische Poros-ArchilekUer 27 ff., pi. 3- 74 As on many archaic rebels and metopes. 
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Left (i). NM2.115, 6, 7. Procession of men and women ; probably more than one plaque. 

Centre (ii). NM 2414. On the analogy of the Berlin series part of the central plaque or of the chariot scenes to the 
right. A bird flics over as on 9 (iv). The inscription . . .]apiTo[. .. must be part of the name of a woman, or a horse. 7 * 
By Exekias: 540-530. 


ix. Athens NM 2410, 2412, 2413. PLATE40,c,d (NM 2412,3) and fig. From the Kerameikos. For this association of the 
fragments see below d. 63 Zsch. nos. 41-43. Woltcrs, op. tit. 183 ff., nos. t-3, pi. 11. Collignon-Couvc, op. cit. nos. 
845-7. Height (37-0;: thickness 2-8~3*4. They arc the same size as the Exekias plaques but thicker. Unlike these, the 
clay is coarse; as Woltcrs noted, it is coated with a fairly heavy refined surface for the painting, and unlike the Exekias 
plaques there arc side borders of a double painted line. They have a simple rectangular section. The lower border bears 
a leftward macandcr and the upper an inscription. 

Left (i). NM 2410, 2413. Procession of men. 

Right (ii). Procession of men. Not therefore a composition as in the Exekias plaques. 

The inscription on NM aaio was first incised . . .]vosst<noSunivapito then correctly painted . . .Jyos j otp<rTo5t<rn \ ap«io. 
The first letter was a nu to judge from, the incised mistake, so . . J«©s oflua t66’ IotI 'Apriov, hrxamctric and probably 
continuing over the following plaques.’* The plaques were therefore bespoken. Exekian in style but not quality, they 
are very close to Munich 1381” (CVA I, pi. 108, 2; 1 to f.; in Bcazlcy’s opinion 'related to Group E \JHS LIX 305). 
540-530. 


l_ 1 




Fig.—Plaque Sections. 


xa. Athens NM 12697. fig. Zsch. no. 23, Beil. 11, 23. Zcrvos, L'Art en Grice, figs. 138-40 (where falsely restored 
as one plaque: the upper borders are set at different heights, and the procession of men cannot move to the right away from 
the bier ; ibid., fig. 139 is a fine photographic study of the restoration which Nicole, Catalogue 179, no. 919 describes). 
37*o X (50*0). An upper border of leftward macandcr set below the edge. The rear edges of the plaques were cut back, 
and the clay throughout is good, with a thin finer layer applied to the surface. 

Left (i). Approaching men and women. 

Centre (ii). Prothesis. A little girl mourns at the foot of the bier. 

About 530: a follower of Exekias, cf. 13. 

??• . Athens. Agora P 20754. plate 3 (the photograph on the right has been touched up to repair some of the 
black chips and indicate where there was originally red and white paint: nothing is restored of which there is not evidence 
on the sherd in us present condition). Preserved width 8-8 : thickness 2 5. 

Left. The heads and raised arms of two men to the right. 

Same hand and date as 12. 


illustration. Vcrhoogen, 


* 4 \, s 0 ’ 3 > n , v * A 5. 6 ,7- Zsch. no. 30. Furtwanglcr, Sammlmg Somzee 65 f., no. 94 with il 

Musies Ryaux d Art etd Hutoirc 1937, 66 ff., figs. 27, 28. 37-5 x 44*5 I thickness 3-5. A painted band as' the 
border at top and sides only. Much repainting and restoration. 

Left (i). Procession of men. 

woman’s'head^ P,otfusis ‘ Wrcaths and fillets ha »g from the top of the picture. A woman lays her hands by the dead 


-• ~ pn :? If>5, ,be known n ame of a contemporary potter, has been restored (Hoppin, Black Figured Vases 74). 

Sec also abo\T p ^ ^ d<0C * n0 ' appcar in ,hc carI y funerary epigrams in Friedliinder and Hoffleit, Epigrammala. 

similar only' naU ’ ^ 94 attribulcd ,hcm . with Munich 1381, to the Painter of London B 197, whose work is 
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Right (iii). Harnessing of two horses to a cart; cf. Wrede, AM XLI 354. They face left. 

540-530- 

Single Plaques 

15. Paris. Louvre. Zsch. no. 51. The left-hand fragment was once in Brussels (inv. A 1376). Zsch., Beil 10, 31. 

Ene. Phot. II 302B (the right-hand fragment). Vcrhoogcn, op. at. 64. Devambez, Reive des Arts 1951, 183. 9 3 x 42 0. 

Holes in the upper corners and centre top. A single ground line. Two women place their hands near or below the head 
of the dead woman. To the left a man and woman face the bier with their hands raised and outstretched respectively; 
behind them a tree is hung about with fillets and a woman stands. Bcazlcy remarks that it Ls near the Burgon Panathenaic 
vase {Development 89 f., and see JHS LIV 89, AJA XLVII 441). About 560. 

16. Amsterdam. Allard Pierson Museum 1742. Zsch. no. 34. A A 1922,234. Snijder, Algemeene Gids 140.pl. 62, 1339. 
Height 20 5. A projecting upper edge. Leftward maeander at the bottom of the plaque. At the head of the bier a man 
is seated to the right, but he looks back towards the bier. About 520: cf. 17. 

17. Dresden 814. Zsch. no. 32. AA 1801, 168 no. 19 with drawing. Height (15-0). A small girl mourns with the 

women. At the top of the picture hang fillets, dotted wreaths, and apparently aryballoi. About 520: seems close to 20 

(plate 8). 

x8. Keramcikos inv. 690. Found with xo, a phormiskos bearing a prolhesis scene and a plate figuring a wardrobe maid : 
but not in situ (Kiibler. AA 1935, 299 and cf. Mdl II 11). Lullies, fdl LXI/LXII 36, pi. 1, 2. 16 0 x (30 0). Large 
holes in the two preserved comers (top and bottom). Thin double-line border. All the mourners arc women : the one 
on the left facing the bier wears her himation over her head and holds her muffled hand before her face.’* About 510 
(Lullies). Not far from the phormiskos Ker. inv. 691. Lullies, op. cit. 65 no. 44, pi. 13 (muffled head and crinkled chiton), 
which is itself in many ways Related to the Sappho Painter’s treatment of the theme (see 28 below). For the simple bier 
and multiple crinkly edge to the chiton overfall, cf. 23 (plate 4). 

19. Keramcikos inv. 677. On the place of finding, see x8 above. Lullies, op. cit. s6, pi. 1, t. 16 5 x 24-5. Two small 
holes close together at the centre top. A double-line border and a separate ground line for the bier. Lullies notes that the 
lower right corner was broken off before firing and the join smeared with paint.’* A man stands at the right, and one 
of the women mourner! stoops to embrace and apparently to kiss the dead woman. Behind, a row of fillets and dotted 
wreaths hang from a single line which may represent the top of the house doorway. Lullies suggests it may be a cloth, 
reminiscent, then, of the geometric 4 baldacchmo ’ (Zsch., Beil. 8), but all that is unusual here ts that the wreaths and 
fillets hang from Something represented and not simply from the top of the picture. Note the raised ground line for the 
bier, possibly representing a step. About 510 (Lullies, who places it near the Lcagros Group). Possibly later : a highly 
individual style, perhaps by a painter unfamiliar with work on this scale. 

20. Vienna (Trau Collection), plate 8. Zsch. no. 39. AA 1803, 106 f. with illustration. AM XXI 367 (detail). 
22-0 X 44-0. A projecting upper edge. Holes in each corner, and in three of them parts of the iron nails which held 
the plaque in position arc preserved. A double-line border. A greybeard at the foot of the bier greets the advancing 
men. The dead youth wears a chin-band to keep his mouth closed. About 510. By the same hand is the loulrophcnos New 
York 27.228.*° This vase has points of comparison with the black-figure style of the Klcophrades Painter 81 (Bcazlcy, 
ARV 120-9, 95 2 > 47-4 XLVII 445, Development 94), the horsemen frieze on the New York loutrophoros being like that on 
his red-figure loutrophoros in the Louvre (CA 453, CVA VIII, pll. 512, 513)." Note too that these vases and the Vienna 
plaque afford three of the few M known representations of the chin-band for the dead man’s head. From the same hand 
may be Louvre F 275 {CVA V, pi. 358, 1, 3 : note the central wavy line on the skirt), Erlangen M 61 (Clairmont, Das 
Parisurlcil, pi. 14, K68) and London B 198 {CVA III, pi. 159, 1). 

ax. Athens, Vlasto Collection, plate 7. Apparently a projecting edge at both lop and sides, now broken away. A 
double-line border. From the top right corner of the plaque: four mourning men facing left. Good work of about 510. 
Leagros Group, but close, too, to the Sappho Painter’s plaques, ef. the heads of 28 and 29 (plate 3), the drapery of 30 
(plate 7). 

22. Chateau de la Cordeliire (Ravel Market 1929). Giraudon 31815. Foto Marburg Z 19614a. 16-0 X (ao-o): 

preserved width 2i-o. Large holes in the preserved upper comer and centre top. Careless double-line border, quadruple 
at the side. A youth, a greybeard, and a bearded man face the bier raising their right hands ; by the bier a woman in 
himation and chiton tears her hair, both elbows forward. 510-500. 


’* Cf. 9 (iii), Zsch. no. 54, and tearful departure scenes as CVA Villa Giulia I, pi. 8, 5, Brit. Mus. Ill, pi. 151, 1,4; 
IV, pi. 212, 2, but the gesture cannot be thought one of sorrow only, cf. WOrzburg 391, Langlotz, pi. 109. 

’* This illustrates the hard brittle state of the clav before firing. I know two votive plaques which were chipped ar.d 
the broken surface painted over again before firing, North Slope A-P 1952, Hesp IX 233, no. 246, fig. 45 and Akr 2530. 
Graef-Langlotz, pi. 104. 

80 Richter, MetrMusBull XXIII (1928), 54 ff., figs. 1-3, Handbook (1953), 61, pi. 43 b, Cook, Zeus III, pi. 35, Lane, 
Greek Pottery, pi. 51. 

81 Compare his broad figures and the drapery on his Panathenaics, e.g. CVA Louvre V, pll. 359, 1 ; 360, 2, Madrid I, 
pi. 45, 1. 

88 The head of the mattress and the top of the kline leg are missing on this vase, so a close comparison with the 
other biers which are so alike is excluded; the Lou%Te horsemen keep their heels back while they canter. A black-figure 

Bcazlcy, Campana 
Watzinger pi. 29. 



See also note 49 and Ohly, Griechisehe GoldbU'he 68-72. 
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23 . New York, Metropolitan Museum 54.11.15. plate 4. Basel, VtnU Publique XIV 17 f., pi. 14. 27 0 X 37-5. A 
projecting upper edge decorated with a tooth pattern. Two well-spaced holes at the top. An upper border of rightward 
maeander; to the right of the main scene a zigzag row of single-linked dots with smaller dots between. Three fillets hang 
from the top of the picture. A woman places her hand by the head of the dead youth, and at the right a small girl sits 
on a rectangular stool. In a separate frieze below three four-horse chariots gallop right. Little before 500. The figure 
drawing, and particularly that of the drapery, is awkward and by a painter clearly more at home with the chariots below, 
or possibly red-figure work. For the unusual double overfall of the chiton compare the Nikosthenes Painter’s Boston 00.334 
(Hoppin, Red Figure Vases II 227, ARV too). For the parallel wavy folds compare 29 (plate 3) and the Bonn fragments 
‘935. 458, fig- 34)- The Dikaios Painter’s black-figure style has much in common with this but is more confident 
[ef. Eleusis 1223, Hesp V 66, fig. 5, ARV 29); compare also Madrid 10930, CVA I, pi. 47, 3. 

S Copenhagen. Zsch. no. 35. Benndorf Griechiscke wrd sizilische Vasenbilder 17 f., 121, pi. 2, 1-6. Zsch., Beil. 12, 35 
e bottom right fragment is on its side, ef, Benndorf, op eil., pi. 2, 3 : it is the hair and hand of a mourning greybeard). 
A woman stoops, apparently to kiss the dead man. About 500. Probably by the Klcophrades Painter (the younger 
Epiktctos: Rumpf, Gnomon I 334, Beazley, Der Klcophrades Maler 29, ARV 130, 952, Peters, Sludien zu den panalhenaischen 
Preuamphoren 3 n. 25, 69 n. 71). Another lunerary work by the same hand may be the black-figure loutrophoros in the 
Benaki Museum; see also 20 above. 

25. Athens, Vlasto Collection (52 M.V.B.) and Amsterdam, Allard Pierson Museum 1366 (Zsch. no. 33). plate 5. The 
Amsterdam fragment, Smjder, Algemeene Gids 140, pi. 62, 1340, completes the width of the Athens fragments, leaving only 
part of the upper and lower borders missing. 23 2 x 38 0. Large holes in each upper comer. A maeander border 
running left above, and below running from cither corner (the junction is missing). A woman holds the dead woman by the 
shoulders. A small girl mourns by the head of the bier. From the top of the picture hang two dotted wreaths and an aryballos. 
About 500. Cf. loutrophoroi in Chicago (AJA XLVII 389 ff., fig. 2) and Kerameikos (Lullies, op eiL 73, no. 75, pi. 20). 

.. K £| li Ss ber S. F * >5 6 .. i,57- Zsch. no. 25 (not ‘ in Athens ’). * Found at the foot of the Acropolis in Athens \ Lullies, 
Anlike Klewkmst in KomgsbergPr. 28 f., no. 58. D. Inst. Phot. Varia 362, t and 363, 1. Height (20 0). A double-line 
border. Lullies notes that of the two fragments ( 4 ) cannot come beneath (a). Mourning men to the right. About 500 
(Lullies). Close to the Euchandes Painter. so 


27. Boston 10.194. plate 6. Zsch. no. 29. Height (24 0). Actualize 13-5 x 7 0 X 17. A red upper edge and double- 
line border. A fragment from the left upper comer bearing three bearded men (one a greybeard), wearing himatia and 
with arms raised. Very close to 26. 

28. Paris Louvre MNB 905 (L4). Zsch. no. 37. From Cape Kolias in Attica. Zsch., Beil. 11, 37. Ene. Phot. II 302A. 
Haspels, ABL 96, 115, 229 no. 58. Richter, MetrMusBull I (1942), 82, 85 fig. 7. 13-5 x 26 5. A projecting upper edge 
(lor the profile see Benndorf, op. at., pi 1). A large hole at the centre top and bottom, and at the bottom a key pattern. 
A woman (the mother) rests her right hand by the dead youth’s head. A small girl (the sister) mourns by the head of 
the bier a taller girl by the foot, and a baby boy behind her beside a stool. A white column at the left stands between the 
approaching men The plaque is rich with inscriptions which are worth detailing. Among the approaching men one 
is the brother (AAEASOZ): they arc greeted by the father (riATEP), who faces them at the foot of the bier; he is not an 
old man, as his hair is only just turning white—it is represented by white dashes, not the customary- white mass {cf. on o, 

u ,8 ’j b ^V P lc ,? 10,hcr ( METEP ) bolds her dead son’s head, and beside her is her second daughter 
(MEA®E) At «hc head 0 f the bier stands the grandmother (6E0E), and three other mourning women are each 
designated aunts (6E0IZ), one of them on the father’s side (nPOZnATPfOZ). OIMOl and QIMIQI anocar. AOZYTOZ 


designated aunts iwtwiij, one ol them on the father’s side (nPOZTlATPfOZ). OIMOl and OlMIOI appear. AOZYTOZ 
and AOpT arc read beneath the bier and by the column (Benndorf, op. cit. 4): they are nonsense, O.EAOZA 

imnrim hefnr/- til-- aim? AH rmK? • ........ __ 1: _ 1 .' 1 I ' ..... . . • 



, . r . • , ,, . . -»-- •' 445 « written of Eris and hardly suitable if 

echoed here: the letters are probably again nonsense. About 500. By the Sappho Painter (Haspels, op. fit.), to whose 
funerary work we may add the plaque 29 (plate 3), the loutrophoros fragments in Bonn, A A 1935, 458 fig. 34 (draperv, 
b, , c r.. !cg5 \ ^ntc key pattern in cushion) and Akr. 1147 (Graef-Langlotz, pi. 66). In works of this tybe 
he exhibits a skill and finesse which his more numerous smaller works would not always lead us to suspect. He cniovs 
on them also a peculiar brand of nonsense (Haspels, ABL 96 f.) which may help the attribution of other vases to his hand. 
Un our plaque we read Xooyr, Xooyros, o[.]t\oaa; on Louvre E 734 (Morin-Jcan, Dessin des Animaux 138 fig. 153, Haspels, 
ABL 1 16, connected with his work) we read Xixrroor, Xos. Xoor*; an Acropolis votive plaque of which little is left for com- 
panson of the drawing which is still quite compatible, offers with other inscriptions XoXcoXo? (Akr. 2569, Graef-Langlotz, 
pi. 106 and II 130). The Karlsruhe column-krater attributed to him (Haspels, ABL 228 no. 57, CVA I, pi. 307) strays 
to combinations like XieXis, etc., and on his plaque fragment 29 (plate 3) the inscription in the position of the Xoo^ros 

I hC mca r , A gf "l y ! nscnbcd • V * adrid v “* ('° 9 ,6 > CVA I. Pi- 39 . 31 40 , Haspels, ABL, 16 ‘ closely 
related to him) has a khne most like the bier on 29 (pi.atb 3) and on his Athens loutrophoros (CVA I, pi. 16, 1-2 : 17, 3) 
and shorn similar groups of straight-falling folds in the drapery. We might expect to find red-figure work by the same hand. 

29. Athens, Vlasto Collection (M.V.B. 55) plate 3. Kraiker, AM LIX 3 n. « (inscription mentioned). Height 
(24 0). Figment of the lower central part of the plaque. Three women stand by the bier, the one facing the head of the 
bier is named METEP (retrograde) and stands m the same position as the mother on 28. At either side of the fragment 
stand two small boys mourning, and centrally a small girl: between the latter and the second woman on the near side of 
the bier is the inscription NO . or, if retrograde also, VO . . . with a clumsy first letter is possible, and the inscription 
I* ? ™ nKnSC o * eC (^Dr/ b ° VC ti Abou ‘ 50 °- By the Sappho Painter, ef. 28. For the tassel corners to the himatia 
compare Louvre G 41 {ARV 29, Hoppin, Eulhymxdes and his Fellows, pi. 30). 

“ We may perhaps ignore the position of the long stroke of the rm and restore imiviovTMillcr, 7 HS LXXIII ^)."^ 

? relationship, or perhaps a name. The position is one for aunts, as on 28. where the same painter writes 6n8ij. 
but the longer stroke of the mi suggests orthograde, and v 6 ( 6 o ?1 or rather v6(0r, referring to the small girl would make 
sense, albeit surprising. 
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3 .°‘, , A ‘^ CnS : Vl , asl ° 9 oIlccl , i P n ’. , PLATE 7- From Koropi. Dimensions of fragment 17 5 x 12-5: thickness 2 0. A 
double-line border. A small girl mourns by the head of the bier, before her the inscription SO. Behind the bier 

Paiiftcr’s"^!aq'urs tee’aS^b^” * r *“ C<1 Kr ° Und UnC ' P°“ iU y a S,C P» C S' *9 About 500. Very close to the Sappho 


31. Athens. Zsch., no. 26. Present whereabouts not known. Benndorf, op. cit. 16, 18, pi. 2, 7. Height (160). A 
small girl tears her hair before the bier. It could be by the Sappho Painter, r/. 28 and 29 (plate 3). 

***** , PLAT V7- . Hc '8 ht («8;o). • Actual size 6 9 X 12 3 X 1 o-i> Painted edges and a roughish 

back. A double-line border. The lower part of three men moving right, and before them a woman. White for her feet, 
otherwise no colour preserved. Compare the Sappho Painter’s plaques. 


33; Brussels Inv. A. 3369. Zsch. no. 40 (seen on the Athens Market). Verhoogen, Bulletin dts Musics Royaux d'Art e! 
d Histone 1937, bi It. ngs. 25, 26. 32 0 x 57-0. A projecting upper edge, and below it holes in each upper corner and 
two at the centre top. 1 he upper border a rightward macander. A woman sits at the foot of the bier, which is approached 
by male mourners from both eft and right, the latter being greeted. Two white Doric columns, painted straight on to 
the ground of the plaque, flank the scene. Perhaps after 500; cf. the style of 26 and 27. 

34. Walters Art Gallery, plate 8. 9 0 x 16-8 X 10. Slightly warped. Two holes well spaced at the centre top. 
An upper border of blob tongues. A bearded man greets the male mourners at the foot of the bier : before him stands a 
boy who looks back and up at him. I wo women stretch their hands towards the dead woman’s head. Soon after r >0 o. 
1 he style is similar to that of 36. 


35. Athens, Vlasto Collection (5+ M.V.B.). plate 8. 15 0 X (28 0). Two large holes in each upper corner. The 
upper border is a linked double row of dots, the side borders of cross-linked dots. Two men stand at the right. The 
woman at the foot of the bier has her himation over her head. A footstool stands to the left of the bier. Soon after- 500. 

36. Chicago. Johnson, AJA XLVII 400 ff., fig. 21. Height io-o: thickness 1 ‘O. A woman touches the dead woman’s 
chin. A footstool stands beneath the bier, and Johnson notes that the type with lion’s paw feet is rare in black figure, 
but r/. our 9 (11), Technau, Exrtw, pi. 18, centre left. Soon after 500. Compare the Oxford loutrophoros, Zsch. no. 71, 
Beil. 12-13, and 34 (plate 8). 


37. Munich 184. Zsch. no. 36. From Athens. AA 1912, 132 no. 9 (I know the piece only from this description : it 
has disappeared during the war). A hole in each upper comer. 

38. Athens, Vlasto Collection. 


39. Athens Market. Beazley AE 1953/4 2 °4- A projecting upper edge decorated with a reserved leaf pattern. Male 
mourners with their names inscribed K(6ti5i[s (retr.), 'AvrAtov, Ta . . . . About 500 (Beazley). 


The Exekias Plaques in Berlin (9) 

This important scries has been well known for a long time and often illustrated, and 
Hirschfeld’s shrewd arrangement of the fragments apparently accepted. 85 Since he wrote, 
new photographs of most of the fragments have been published by Technau, 86 , but Hirschfeld’s 
sketches in Festschrift Overbeck , pi. 1 still give the most complete illustration of all fragments, 
lacking only two in Berlin which he did not mention and which have since been illustrated 
without comment by Technau. 87 The latter also assigned Athens NM 2414 and 2415 to the 
scries 88 and found places for them in Hirschfcld’s arrangement, ignoring their reported find- 
place and Woltcr’s 89 careful description of NM 2416 and 2417, which must go with them and 
not with the Areios series (11). The dealers’ reports of the find-places of all these fragments is 
explicit, and though the pieces may have travelled since antiquity, it cannot be so assumed. 00 
The Berlin series are from behind the Hatzikostas Orphanage, 300 m. N.N.E. of the Dipylon 
Gate, NM 2414-2417 (10) from H. Triada, nearly 200 m. W. of the Gate, and the Areios 
series (n: NM 2410, 2412, 2413) from Odos Elaiotribcion, which runs away from it to the 


“ In Festschrift Oterbeck i ff. and pi. i after a preliminary discussion in AD II 4-7 with pH. 9-11. Sec also Rumpf, 
Gnomon I 334, MuZ 47, Beazley, Deieloprnenl 71 f. 

“ Exekias, pll. 14-18. Ibid., pi. 18, 9, 10, bottom left and the fragment to the right and above it. 

” Op. cit. 22, dI. 19 a, b, following a suggestion of Rumpf in Gnomon I 334. 

" I" AE 1888, 183 ff., his no. 1 — NM 2410, 2 - 2412, 3 = 2413, 4 = 2414, etc. He grouped the fragments on 
the basis of their reported find-places and their technique. The Areios series (11) have coarse clay bodies with a heavy 
surface layer of refined clay. The Exekias fragments (xo) and the series 12 have a thin surface of refined clay over the 
uniformly good clay which forms the body of the plaques, cf. fig. Kraikcr (AM LIX 4) cites NM 2412-2416 as all 
by Exekias. 

* B Collignon’s statement that they were found in a woman’s tomb (GazAtch XII (1888), 225 ff.) seems unfounded and 
his discussion of the fragments is superficial. 
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N.W. 81 I have therefore treated NM 2414-2417 (10), which are also by Exekias, apart from 
the Berlin fragments. 

Some slight inconsistencies in Hirschfeld’s reconstruction, the new fragments published by 
Technau, and some other considerations justify a review of the material. All that can be 
done here must still lack finality as a detailed study of the pieces in Berlin, particularly the 
smoothing of the backs which, in the absence of wheel-marks, is most helpful in assigning 
plaque fragments, would be required to confirm my grouping; but the most this would do is 
to prove that perhaps an even greater number of plaques is involved. 

Hirschfeld’s basic division of the fragments is determined by the direction of the upper 
maeandcr border, on some to the left, on others to the right. This can be taken too far, 
especially as the plaques were not mounted as a frieze but independently with intervening 
members to interrupt the border, as Beazley stresses (Development 71 f.) in an appreciation of 
the plaques. Also, as they may have been mounted on all sides of a rectangular tomb, such 
an arrangement might associate plaques from opposite sides; a maeandcr could at any rate 
change direction half-way along a long side as it does on the single plaque 25 (plate 5). 
Each scene is complete in itself, the chariot scenes are, as it were, ‘ sealed ’ by facing figures, 
and even the walking procession by a frontal face. Only on one fragment is there the suggestion 
of a ‘ run-on The macander division does, however, seem not completely unreal once the 
scenes are grouped, as they are here, by content and subject, and some, though not rigid, 
consistency should be looked for in the subsidiary maeandcr ornament also. 

The main group would seem to comprise at least four plaques (Group A, i-iv in the list 
below). They figure the prothesis and closely attendant scenes, and are distinguished by the 
extra elaboration of the draper)' and detail, and the appearance of inscriptions. If they are 
to be grouped to illustrate the true relative positions of the scenes, the harnessing of the mule 
cart for the ekphora (i) should take place in the courtyard to the left of the prothesis (11) and the 
seated women in the house (iii) be placed behind the bier to the right. The remaining in¬ 
scribed chariot scene plaque (iv) I would place to the right without complete confidence, 
though it would then balance the harnessing (i) and serve to announce the chariot scenes of a 
contiguous group. The maeandcr is leftward on all. 

Another group involving at least six plaques (Group B, v-x below) are all of walking pro¬ 
cessions of men and women in no particular order that I can distinguish, though I would put 
the near-stationary figures on (ix) and (x) at the front, that is the right. The maeander is 
leftward again. 

The last group of at least five plaques (Group C, xi-xv) all bear rightward maeander 
borders. They are all mounted processions with some standing figures, three are chariot 
scenes, one has mounted men (xiv), and the frontal chariot (xv) may have closed the group at 
the right. 

I can see no reason why either of the two processional groups, B or C, should represent 
the ekphora, which is figured only twice in Attic black figure, on later kyathoi. 83 It would 
rather appear that one moment is depicted, that immediately before the ekphora , when the 
household and mourners are gathered around the bier and the guests assemble. The chariots 
arc not moving but waiting, and the men and women move up to pay their last respects to the 
dead woman in her home. 


• l Cf Judeich, 


Tobographie von Alhen Plan I D 2 (Waiscnhaus), C 3 (Triada), C 2 (Odos Plataion - Elaiotribcion). 
This seems - the safest conclusion. Sceptics may find places for NM 2415 (Technau, ob. cit.,v>\. 19 b), 2416 and 2417 
(PLATE 2) on my a (vi)-(viii), and NM 2414 (ibid., pi. 19 a) with its inscription demands another plaque bes.de (iv). 

•1 Technau, op. cit., pi. 17, 4; a mourning man moving right and the edge of the plaque preserved. 

“ See above n. 12. 
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In position on a rectangular tomb the main group (A) with the prothesis scene might face 
the road, and therefore most likely be set on one of the narrow ends. With Group A there, 
Groups B and C could run along each long side and perhaps, though not necessarily, one of 
them around the back, like the arrangement of the Parthenon frieze. The difficulty then 
arises that both processions move to the right. I would place the pedestrian scenes of Group 
B to the left of the main group, on the analogy of the other prothesis scenes in which the visiting 
mourners normally approach the bier on foot from the left. Thus, too, the maeander borders 
on each long side would balance, leading away from the main scene on the front. The im¬ 
pression thus given by the horses which are turned away from the bier is not a serious difficulty. 
They are independent scenes, there is no movement except possibly in the riders (xiv),.and the 
chariot scene (iv) of the main group helps the transition at the corner. It would be impertinent 
to suggest that Exekias could not or would not paint a horse facing the other way, but the 
artistic convention may account for much. 

The defects in this arrangement are obvious, particularly in the placing of the mule cart, 91 
and the scenes of violent mourning (ix, x), which ought, perhaps, to be more closely associated 
with the central group, making it longer and better suited for the long side of the tomb. We 
do not know whether all the plaques are represented in the fragments; it would indeed be 
surprisingly fortunate if they were. For the dimensions of the tomb which they decorated, 
four plaques with a narrow wooden slat between them would give an approximate width for 
the structure of two metres, which tallies well with the size of the known rectangular tombs. 

The inscriptions on the plaques repay further study. The horses’ and mules’ names are 
straightforward, both the practice and some of the names being familiar in Exekias’ work. 95 
On (i), however, MvAios is usually referred to the second mule. This beast is better labelled 
by the . . .]is above, as the branches to the left are not carried by a person to whom the 
inscription can belong but are part of the tree in the courtyard (cf. 15, Zsch. Beil. 10, 31), 
and no one need be standing beneath it. MvAios then refers to the muleteer—a deceptively 
plausible name meaning ‘ miller ’, the pouAapiov, pouAiwv forms for 4 muleteer ’ being, of 
course, Latin-Greck. The name can have no relation to the apparent function or identity 
of the man or the animal, but it suits the former better. Iluq behind him, 4 snub-nose \ 9 ‘ 
bears a name given to nymphs, though in a late-sixth-ccntury black-figure fountain scene a 
contemporary Athenian iiuq koAi^ is honoured. 97 Oe[ ... for the woman in the mule cart, 

. . . i 0 o beneath the bier, no doubt for a small girl often in this position, and ’Ap. 

for the man at the foot of the bier can be variously restored. None of the names preserved 
particularly suggests that they need be of real people, and the animals’ names in particular lend 
a heroic air to the scenes, in common with that apparent in contemporary marriage scenes, 
which seem heroic or divine although they are commemorating a mortal occasion. This 
would suggest that these plaques were not bespoken with their inscriptions. 98 Indeed, if 
they had been they could hardly have been ready to put in position in time for the funeral: 
the rectangular mud-brick tomb would not take long to build. However, the incised in¬ 
scriptions on the plaques which were added after firing (note the chipped edges), and possibly 
not by the painter (compare the forms of phi)” may well refer to the specific burial for which 
they were purchased. The man’s name ’Ap.apparendy could retain the initial letters, 

M Of 14, if there arc only three plaques in all, the harnessing scene roust come to the right of the prothtsis. 

*» E.g. Technau, op. cit., pi. 2 and on Louvre F 53 {ibid. 24, Neuuch, Marburg Jb XV 52, fig. 11). 

“ RE s.v. ‘ Simc *. 

*’ London B 336, CVA VI, pi. 349, 4* ..... , . A, 

" Unlike, apparently, «*, unless the opstoj is adjecUval, not a name (above, n. 8). . ._ 

•• Technau, cit., pi. 18 top centre and left centre. But, as Miss Jeffery points out to me, the same hand may 
incise and paint the same letters in different ways, as, for example, the form of Uuta on the Francois Vase. 

F 
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and the following superimposed incised letters which have rendered illegible the painted letters 
beneath them give us ’Ap . ea[ . . ’ApxecriXas perhaps. 100 He should be the father or husband 
of the dead woman, and so the second most important figure in the scene and meriting the 
appearance of his name in the circumstances. The other incised inscriptions appear upright 
beside the column at the left, Ooivf . . . and on the column at the right of the bier, . . Jx ct P 1 S- 
They could refer to the women by the columns, but I think their positions, by the columns of 
the porch and at either end of the bier, may be significant. Let each restore the other and wc 
have the dead woman’s name, Oaivoxapis inscribed on and by the front columns of her home 
and at either end of her funeral bier. 101 

I give below details of the grouping I have suggested above for the fragments of this series. 
The reader is referred to Festschrift Overbeck , pi. i for drawings of nearly all the pieces (described 
below as Hirschfeld I, II, etc.). I note emendations and additions to his arrangement and 
record only unusual or significant details in their content or composition. 

Group A. Centre. 

(i) Harnessing the mule cart. Hirschfeld V. A woman is seated on the cart, which 
stands in the courtyard by a tree. 

(ii) Prothesis. Hirschfeld IV: add Tcchnau, op. cit., pi. 18, io (top right of the bottom 
left fragment). Two columns at either end of the bier, at the foot of which a man mourns. 
The bier appears to be raised on a low dais or steps. A woman at the head of the bier lays her 
hands near the dead woman’s head; she stands on a footstool with lion’s paw feet (cf. the stool 
on 36 and the woman on 30, plate 7). 

(iii) Assembly of women. Hirschfeld II. Some are seated, one takes from the arms of 
another a baby girl. The central seated woman wears her himation over her head. The 
gesture with her cloak of the woman standing at the left may be compared with that of the 
woman on 18. 

(iv) Chariot scene. Hirschfeld XI, and the top right fragment from I (more appro¬ 
priate here) bearing a flying bird. 

Group B. Left. 

(v) Procession of men and a child. Hirschfeld VI except the fragment on the left. 

(vi) -(viii) Procession of mourning men, women, and boys. Hirschfeld I, omitting the 
two right corner fragments and moving the loose centre fragment to the right between the 
other pair; add Hirschfeld VI, left-hand fragment, III, right-hand fragment, VII, left-hand 
fragment and Technau, op. cit., pi. 18, 9, bottom left. 

(ix), (x) Mourning women. Hirschfeld III, except the right-hand fragment; that to the 
left bears the right edge of the drapery of a facing mourning woman, as does the one to the 
right: there seems no room for both on this one plaque. 

Group C. Right. 

(xi) Chariot scene. Hirschfeld IX and I, the bottom right corner. 

(xii) , (xiii) Chariot scenes. Hirschfeld X and XII. 

(xiv) Men and boy riders. Hirschfeld VIII. 

(xv) A frontal chariot. Hirschfeld VII, the right-hand fragments. 

John Boardman 

100 Hirschfeld ignores the letter lost in the break. FurtwHngler, Bruhreibung 316 f. reads I before the final break: 
it is not quite clear on the photograph. 

1CI So far as I know, the name does not occur elsewhere, but this is not a serious objection to the restoration. 
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(plates 9 - 10 ) 

In JHS LXIX ( 1949 ), 25 ff., I commented on various Greek inscriptions, mainly archaic. 
This is a second series on the same lines. The inscriptions are listed geographically, if possible 
under the relevant headings of Inscriptiones Graecae ; when the inscription discussed is not in /G, 
the heading is bracketed. 


[IG i 2 .] Attica. Graffiti on Attic 4 SOS ’ amphorae (fig. i). 


In Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen I (1923), 127, Pfuhl described a type of amphora of 
which stray examples have been found in many parts of the Mediterranean world, in contexts 
of the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. The clay and paint resembled that of Attic pottery, 
some of the examples had actually been found in Attica, and, though describing it as 4 me 
noch ungeloste Frage ’, he was inclined to agree with those archaeologists who called the ware 
Attic. This was later proved beyond doubt by the American excavators of the Athenian 
Agora, when they found there numerous examples of the whole scries, from its start in Geo¬ 
metric times to its decline during the sixth century. 1 They arc described thus by R. S. Young: 2 
4 Their decoration is conventional and very simple; the body is glazed, with reserved bands 
around the shoulder, and the neck is reserved and decorated with wheels, concentric circles, 
or diminishing triangles between wavy lines.’ A typical and often-quoted example, showing 
the wavy-linc-and-circle (‘ SOS ’) decoration of the neck, is that .carried by Dionysus on the 
Francois Vase, painted by Kleitias c. 570. 3 

They are big enough to carry wine or oil; after Solon’s legislation they can have carried 
only oil to the far parts where they have been found. Their size made them useful, when 
empty, for urn-burials; most of our examples come from cemeteries. 

Some—not all—of these amphorae bear on their shoulders graffiti names, usually m the 
genitive case, in script which is or could be Attic. The following are known to me: 4 

1. Amphora used for burial no. 467 in the Borgo necropolis, Gela (P. Orsi, MA XVII 
(1906), 196 ff., fig. 152, pi. 7, 2). R. to 1 ., 9XoTrmov<o>s (fig. i, i). Neither pAoirericov 
nor pAcoirm'cov is attested elsewhere, but I think this reading slightly preferable to Orsi’s 
9poTT£T(cov (‘ piuttosto che ptorrimcov ’). From the archaic style of the lettering (large, straggling 
letters, small omikron) this graffito might well belong to the seventh century'. The only object 
found inside with the ashes was a small plain jug, which could not be closely dated. 

2. Sherd found at Tell Defenneh in Egypt with other Greek material, including the neck 
of an Attic 4 SOS ’ amphora (Petrie, Tanis II (1888), 61, pi. 24, 11). R. to 1 ., part of a name 
(?) j _ 7T£T _ (nc,. 1, 2). Furtwangler pointed out that the sherd came from one of these 
amphorae. 5 It might possibly have borne the same name as no. 1, which would suggest that 


1 R. S. Young, Hesperia Suppl. II 
! Op. eit. 210. 


t' 939 ). « 7 8 ff -. 210 f.; AJA XLVI (1942). 50 f. (pottery from Phaleron). 


4 I have not included here the amphora found in the necropolis at Thera (Thera II 64 and 189; IG XII 3, 984) ; 
ars on the shoulder, r. to 1 ., the letters ay*, but neither gamma nor lambda is Attic. They are the normal Ionic forms. 


it bears 

used also in Theran 
• PhW 1890,918. 
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the name was that of the merchant who exported the jars; but obviously several other names 
could be restored here. 

3. Amphora from Naukratis, unpublished (B.M. 48.6.19.9).® The name here is 1 . to 
r., Apio$ Apiovos, with Api— repeated r. to 1 . on the other side; both Apt— and Apios were 
presumably false attempts for Apiovos. 

4. Amphora from the Athenian Kf.rameikos, unpublished. 7 The name is 1 . to r., 
XapOTTio. 

5. Amphora from Caere (Pottier, Vases Antiques du Louvre I 36, no. D33). L. to r., 
MUPPE9OS (fig. i, 3). 

6. Amphora from .Caere (Pottier, op. cit. D34). L. to r., TTepaSo eiui (fig. i, 4). 

7. Amphora from Caere (Pottier, op. cit. D35). R. to 1 ., AaaccpyaSo (fig. 1,5). The 
correct reading of this name was made by Professor Guarducci (see below, no. n). 

8. Amphora from the seventh-century necropolis at Phaleron (Pelckides, AD II (1916), 
28 f., T4); used as urn-burial. R. to 1 . (?), <Di—. 

9. Amphora-neck from Grave 194 in the necropolis at Syracuse (Orsi, j\S 1895, * 3 ° *•» 
fig. 9). It bears a monogram graffito (fig. 1,6). 

10. Several sherds from Smyrna, unpublished, bearing fragmentary letters. 8 

11. Sherd found in the dromos of a tomb at Caere (Guarducci, Archeologia Classica IV 
(1952), 241 fF.). R. to 1 ., Kopapos Eip[i] (fig. i, 7). Professor Guarducci, comparing this 
sherd with the three amphorae in the Louvre (5-7 above), demonstrated clearly that the script 
of all four must be Attic. She was inclined to think that the new sherd was of local Cacretan 
fabric, as Pottier and others had held the Louvre,jars to be; in which case, as she says, we 
should have to envisage a band of Attic potters working for Etruscan clients at Caere. But 
she was careful to point out also that the sherd and the Louvre vases could conceivably be Attic 
imports; and in view of the other Attic examples listed above there is no doubt, I think, that 
this is the case. The new sherd bears fresh witness to the trade-connexion between Attica and 
Etruria, but not necessarily to an Attic setdement there. 

Are these the names of exporters? Were K(l)opction, Arion, Charopios, Myrmex, 
Peradcs, Lasargadcs, Phi— and Korax the Attic merchants who marked the produce with 
their names, as later merchants stamped signs on the handles of their amphorae? The chief 
argument against this is in the phrase tou Seiva etui, which should, of course, mean I am 
the property of . . In that case, were these men Athenians who emigrated to Gela, Nau¬ 
kratis, and other places, and marked their property thus against theft ? Or were they, perhaps, 
Athenian ship-captains and travellers, from whose hands these useful jars, full or empty, came 
into the possession of the local inhabitants ? 

JG IV 496 and 357. Mycenae. Defxiones of the fifth century b.c. (plate 10 ,b; fig. 2}. 

IG IV 496 was found built into a small church not far from Phychtia, the modern village 
on the highway from Corinth to Argos where the bus drops passengers for Mycenae. It is 
a drum-shaped stone, broken at the top; it might be a round altar (so Fracnkel in IG ), or 
possibly part of an unfluted column-shaft. A long band was carved in relief round the stone 
in spirals; only the lower part of this now remains, ending in a ram’s head in profile to the left, 
also in relief (plate 10, b). On the band are (mainly unintelligible) traces of letters, and on the 


* Cited here bv kind permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

I hS: by K permission of fyLoS ^Director of the Anglo-Turkish excavations at Smyrna. 
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shaft below the band are several lines of letters running, like the band, spirally round the shaft. 
Baumgarten, the first editor, published it as a tombstone, doubtfully.® Fracnkcl, rejecting this, 
rightly interpreted it as a monument devoted to the infernal deities. The ram (usually a 
black one) was the animal offered to the heroic dead, if one wished to call them in the under¬ 
world. 10 Fracnkel further observed that, judged by the first line 'Efeoh) Kdfftyro ur|wa[is], 
the inscription probably consisted of spells of the kind called ’E<peo-ia ypapuerra (sec below, 
p. 72). He dated the inscription c. 470, on the following grounds: if found near Phychtia, 
the stone presumably came from the site of Mycenae; Mycenae was destroyed c. 468, and 
nothing was found there which could be dated between that time and the third century b.c. ; 
since this inscription could not be as late as the third century, it must be earlier than 468, though 
hardly by more than a few years; it is in Ionic because it is an 4 Ephesian ’ curse, and there¬ 
fore was drafted by an Ionian. 

This lettering can hardly be as early as c. 470. It may well belong to the fifth century, 
but hardly to the first half [cj. the tailed phi and slightly flattened omega, both characteristic 
of the second half of the century, or later). If that is so, it cannot be from Mycenae. A 
stone built into a church near Phychtia might be from any place in the flat plain through which 
the road runs south towards Argos. It must be from some precinct devoted to the infernal 
deities; and Pausanias in fact describes a spot which would suit it very well (II 18, 1 ff.) : 'Ek 
Muktjvcov 8 £ £s "Apyos Spyoiadvois kv dpiOTepa Flepakos trapa Tfiv 68ov io tiv fipepov ... kv be 
-rrj ’Apyeia TrpoeXeoOaiv 6Xiyov &no toO fipebou toutov ©uecttou Ttfyos k<rr\v 8e§i$- AiOou 
5 e Imamv auTcp Kpios, oti tt|v dpva 6 ©vftmis £<yye rk\v \p\jcrr\v . . ■ 'Atto 8 k -rcov^Kpicov- 
oOtco ydp toO ©vsorov t6 yvnua dvop^ouai —TtpOcXOoOaiv 6Xiyov ktr riv kv apicrrepqr x CJ P lov 
Mucria Kai AftprjTpos Mvcnas Up6v card &v8pos Mualov to ovoya, yevoyevou Kai toutov, Ka 0 cnT 6 p 
X 4 youaiv ’Apydoi, ^evou Tfj A^prirpi. toutco p^v ouv ouk §ttcOtiv 090905- kv 6e aCrrep va6s 
Ionv 5 XX 05 dTrrfig 7tXiv6ou,^6ava 8 k Kdp^ Kai nXoCrrcovos Kai AtipriTpo? km. TrpoeX0ovai 
-Trorapos eotiv “Ivaxos . . . The crossing of the Inachos is not more than 7 km. south of Phychtia, 
so that 4 near Phychtia ’ would be a legitimate description of any stone found in the area 
between. t ‘ . 

Baumgarten observed concerning the use of rams as funeral monuments: Der Widder auj 
ThyesUs Grab in der Ndhe vom Fundort unseres Steines wird Jreilich von Pausanias (II 18, 2) als 
“ Atridenwidder ” gedeutet, ob mil Recht, bleibt fraglich ’. ll Frazer in his commentary on the text 
here 12 drew attention to the fact that this monument with its rams’ heads (sic) was found not 
far from the area where this Tomb of Thyestes must have been; but as he followed Baum- 
garten’s view that this stone was a funeral monument, the rest of his note was concerned with 
the ram in funeral art. But, thanks to Fraenkcl’s identification of the nature of the stone, we 
can carry the commentary farther. Pausanias describes an archaic precinct, in a spot which 
could truly be called 4 not far from Phychtia ’, with a temple in it to the chthonic triad Demeter, 
Persephone, and Pluto, and, just north of this precinct, a mound or monument of some kind, 
which the local people called Thyestes’ Tomb, presumably because it (a) was fairly near 
Mycenae, (£) looked like a hero’s tomb, and (c) carried a ram on it, which signified clearly 
that it must belong to Thyestes; for, as everyone knew, the saga about the kings of Mycenae 


» AM VIII (1883), 141 ff. The photograph plate io, b is by courtesy of M. Mitsos, Ephor of the Epigraphical Museum 

Athens. . 

10 Rams were sacrificed to Amphiaraus (Pausanias I 34, 5 

g irabo 284) by those wishing to consult the oracles of these ht .... _ 
iysscus offered a black ram and ewe to Erebus before calling up the dead (Od 
Baumgarten, op. tit. 144 f. 

11 Op. tit. 145, n. 2. 

11 Pausanias III 187. 


), to Trophonius (Pausanias IX 39, 6) and to Calchas 
eroes; also to Pelops at Olympia (Pausanias V 13, 2). 

. X 527, 57a; Pausanias X 29, 1). G/. 
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said that he had once stolen a golden lamb. We do not know if the monument was in fact 
a Mycenean tomb, or a later tomb, or no tomb at all; whatever it was, it carried a stone ram 
in Pausanias’ day, and must once have had more such figures on or round it, for the place was 
called 4 The Rams If the local account did in fact preserve the relics of a continuous tradi¬ 
tion about this place from the Mycenean period, as being a Mycenean hero’s grave, then the 
precinct of the three chthonic deities may have been established near it later for that reason. 
If, on the other hand, the monument was not Mycenean, nor, perhaps, a grave at all, the pre¬ 
cinct may have been set there for some other reason, and the unknown object near it brought 
into association with it, and called a tomb, because it was so near the chthonic precinct. Which¬ 
ever way round we take it, it seems to me probable that the two places were in fact closely 
connected, though by Pausanias’ time the connexion was apparently forgotten. It may be 
suggested, then, that this ram’s-head stone was erected either in the precinct or on the monu¬ 
ment near, which was thought to be a tomb of hallowed antiquity, and which undoubtedly 
at one time held several representations of rams, in relief or in the round; these will have been 
dedications like IG IV 496, made to the infernal deities by those depositing curses there. 

It will be recalled that those curses which we call defixiones 13 have all been found either in 
the precincts of chthonic deities or in tombs. The curse was written on lead; sometimes it 
consisted of the name only, sometimes of a formula: KcrnxSw tov 6eiva, or the like. The name 
or names of the deity to whom it was addressed might be added, and sometimes the parts to 
be afflicted were specified (e.g., t#|v yAooaav 4tt* dreAeic?). The lead was usually a narrow 
strip, which was then rolled up like a papyrus message, and spiked through with an iron nail: 
it might also be rectangular like a pinax, or circular. The words might be written backwards 
for additional mystery, though the letters themselves were not always reversed. The lead was 
then, with prayers and ntual, either deposited in a chthonic precinct or inserted somehow into 
a tomb, so that the dead man could carry this message with him to the gods below. 

At the time when Wuensch and Audollcnt wrote their works on defixiones none certainly 
earlier than the fourth century had been found, unless the famous ‘ Styra tablets ’ could be 
thus interpreted M Since then, however, a number of fifth-century examples have been 
found, especially m the Sicilian colonies. A list is given here of all those known to me which 
are cither certainly or probably of the fifth century: 


Selinus (i-ii). 

7 * ead were found in the adjacent precincts of (Demeter) Malophoros and 

Zeus Meilichios at Selinus (E. Gabrici (= G), MA XXXII (1927), 384 ff., nos. 12-21). One 
of them, omitted here, is in Ionic script, and might be of the early fourth century (G no. 14). 
Two are circular, the rest are rectangular or ragged scraps of indeterminate shape. Two were 
found in the precinct of Zeus (7, 8), the rest in or just outside that of Malophoros. 

1. (G 12; SEG IV 37-8). Round disc, opisthographic, now lost. L. to r., early fifth 
cenwry. It was directed against the witnesses Timaso, Tyrrhana, Selinountios, and the 
JfwowS.KO., "> a lawsuit, the formula being: Tinocrii kc. 1 d T,Macros yA&rcr drnwrrpaMfoeni 

fir oreAeiai toi t£vov £<v)ypa 90 . 


A. ° f R - Wumch - ***— AUicc, IG III 3 , Appendix (,8 97 ), „„d 
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2. (G 13). Fragment of a similar disc, also opisthographic. L. to r., first half of the 
fifth century. The same type of formula, directed against one Damarchos and probably 
others. 

3 - (G 15). Pinakion , the first phrase 1 . to r., the following list of names backwards; about 
the middle of the fifth century or slightly later. I give here a text which differs in some details 
from that of Olivieri (G, loc. cit.) : 

EIev ^oAeioi xai aCrov xai yevsas- NixvAAos | 2 Kcrrroao, A£v8iAos M<v)dpovos, ATvov, 
Necotovos (Nccettovos, sic), | 3 livios, ’Attovtios tepaxAEiSas, Savpi<a?>s, V A 0 ; 4 avis Tappapo 
NpaxAEfSas, 'Pa 9 aappa 8 a(s?), AioJ^v FTiaxt(v?)os, FTi 00 ias, ‘Ixalov Mappapsjo, loa| c Ta ( = 1 otos?), 
’Aya 0 uAAos, 5 evio$ NpaxAEi’Sas, Iuve| 7 tos Sevovo*. 

Olivieri : Line 1: ’Eo^iete oivElat xai outov xai AlvEa*. 2: Karrocrofs], M&povos. 3-4 : 
"YpiS ’A 0 &viaaa, OAppavxa 'Pas. 5: XaTov Mapp&pEioi MooTa. 

Three men on this list arc apparently called Heraclidae: Apontios, Athanis son of 
Tammaros (?^, Xcnios. Presumably they will have been the colonial offshoots of a Hcraclid 
clan in mainland Megara; there is ample evidence of how such clans were regarded as the 
rightful leaders of any emigration to the West, since their heroic founder had opened that 
region to the Greeks. 16 

4. (G 16). Roughly oval piece of lead. L. to r., first half of fifth century. Names only. 

5. (G 17). Pinakion. List of names, professedly written backwards, but by an unskilled 
hand which tended to write the initial syllable (and once at least the medial) forwards. I 
think that this interpretation makes better sense than that of Olivieri, and give a new text here : 

FTi 0 ov (“lirCov), Topyfas (l~opi'yas), FTu 0 o 8 <o)pos ("Y-rrOoSpos), Afr-as, Xip(a>pos, OiAoA^o$(?)| 2 
Axpipxoi, ZeAivAi. 

Olivieri: Im 0 ov(?), Tdpiya, IOrr 0 o 5 pos, AeiA, Xfppos (= K(pf 3 pos?), OiAoAfos, SeAivoi 
( dat.), ’Axaio Koi. AeiA, Koi = abbreviated tribal names? 

For Xfpapos, cf. 1 G XIV 227: [. .]uais kd Xipapou, and Suidas s.v. ‘ ’E-m'xappos *. 

6. (G 18). Pinakion. L. to r., mid-fifth century ? List of names, abbreviated. 

7. (G 19). Fragment. L. to r., mid-fifth century or slightly earlier? Names, perhaps 
with an added formula. 

8 . (G 20). Fragment of a pinakion, traces only of letters. R. to 1 . ?, fifth century. 

9. (G 21). Pinakion, doubled over like a diptych. Traces of letters, 1 . to r., fifth century. 
Apparently a list of names. 

10. (S. Fcrri, NS 1944-5, *68 ff.). Pinakion found outside the precinct of Malophoros. 
L. to r., c. 475-450? This, consisting of names with a formula, is the largest complete dejixio 
of the fifth century yet found. I suggest alternative readings for a few of the names : 

l. 6: xai 'Poptv tov haiAio <»-uio)v. (Fcrri: xai Popiv tov ATAiov). 

L. 8: xai riupov tov fTupo <»-ui6)v ... xai t6s 'PotvAo ►uios to FlOpo (Fcrri: xcri TlOpov 
t6v TIupov . . . xai t6s 'PotuAo k/i6s* to FTupo, xtA). 

l. 10: xai yA6aas- FIAoxItov tov NavvEAaio. Plakitas here is perhaps a proper name, 
rather than one of the parts cursed (‘ paletta della lingua ', Fcrri). 

11. (Ferri, op. cit. 174). Fragment of a pinakion from the precinct of Malophoros. L. to 
r., c. 475-450? The formula seems to be like that in no. 1, against the opposing parties in a 
lawsuit: 

[-]toi ZoTTorpoi vacat | [loircn-pjos xai kx lorrcnpo yAo[aa dvEcrrpapEva ett’ dreAElaiJ 

Opuvis Noa^apiAp (= *o ’Apapi69<s>?) xai t-a [CbpuviSos-y]|Aoaa {yAoaa} : dy£[crrpap£va 

hr’ dTEAEiai-] p£xoAui(?) ouv8ixe[ -] | Ta$ y[. . .]Ao A[-j. 

,s Dunbabin, The Western Greeks 330. 
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12. Pinakion found in the necropolis (Comparctti, RendLinc XXVII (1919), 202 ff.; SEG 
IV 93). L. to r., middle or second half of fifth century. Curse against Odoris and As(t)ron. 

Gela. 

13. Fragmentary pinakion, found under the skclcton'in Grave 19 in the necropolis of Gela 
(Orsi, MA XVII (1906), 472 ff., fig. 336). The grave contained also a cremation in an am¬ 
phora, put in above the inhumation. The latter burial included a number of vases, some of 
them Attic red-figure; nothing which could be dated was later than c. 470. It is therefore a 
question whether the curse was put in at the time of the first burial, and belongs to the first 
half of the fifth century, or inserted into the earlier grave when the cremation was laid above 
it—how much later than the first burial it is impossible to say. The excavator was convinced 
that the body itself had not been disturbed, and so the pinakion must belong to the first burial. 
The lead was in a very bad state, and the letters too faint to be copied properly. From the 
available drawing in MA they might belong to the first quarter of the fifth century; but, 
equally, they might be ranged anywhere within that century. It seems to be a list of names 
only, possibly written backwards, though the letters are not reversed. Alpha with a dot in¬ 
stead of cross-bar, shown in the copy, occurs also on no. 10 (Selinus), and in the Geloan 
inscription in Epigraphica VIII (1946), n ff., pi. 2, consisting of names scratched on the pedi¬ 
ment of a little naiskos, also of the fifth century. 

K amarina (14-18). 

Five defixiones were found in graves in the necropolis of Passo Marinaro (Pace (= P), 
Camarina (1927), 161 ff., nos. 9-13). 

* 4 - (P 9 )- Fragment of a lead scroll. L. to r., mid-fifth century? Traces of women’s 
names, perhaps in a list. 

r 5 - (P I0 )- Similar fragment, with the iron nail still piercing it. R. to 1 ., mid-fifth cen¬ 
tury? List of names? 

16. (P n). Leaf-shaped lead. L. to r., late fifth century? List of names, fragmentary. 

17. (P 12). Lead roughly in the shape of the sole of a foot. L. to r., mid-fifth century? 
Heading Mivov Aaiiea Iy[ypd9£i], followed by a list of names. 

18. (P 13 = SEG IV 30). Large pinax, broken away all down one side. The extent 
of the lost piece is unknown; P inferred that it was a few letters only in each line. The text 
begins with the bottom line, 1. to r. : [- - - to{]8 £ yeypdpcrrai | M 5vo-irpayi[cxi] ; then follow 
two lines (3-4) discussed below, and then a long list of names. All is written 1 . to r. in 4 false 
boustrophedon ’— i.e., one line continues by a hairpin bend into the next, so that the letters con¬ 
tinue to run 1. to r., and the alternate lines are upside-down, if the document is held hori¬ 
zontally. Middle or third quarter of the fifth century? 

r F °rJ inCS 1-4 thc editors su «8 cst: MJSe yeyp6f3crrcn I M 8ucmpayi[ail I ke P 5ov 
£Xa<7[io|s ?] n5to rrep k6 [ rTu6ov AiokA[. . . Jtitcx, ktA. 

SEG notes: 4 An K£p8ov nom. propr. ? ’, and I read both lines 3 and 4 as the start of the 
list of names: K£p8ov *EXcxx[- - -|- - -]&o to T7* P k 0| nu6ov Ai6kA[eo S to] T(tcx(?), ktA. 

Athens (19-25). 

In Kerameikos III (1941), 89 ff., W. Peek (= Pk) published a number of defixiones found in 
graves in the Kerameikos. He pointed out that his nos. 3, 6 (here nos. 19, 20) were certainly 
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of the fifth century from their contexts, and his nos. 1, 2 (here nos. 21, 22) might well be, by 
their scripts. I have added here tentatively three of the others (Pk 4, 5, 7 (undated)), whose 
lettering as there recorded seems to me to suggest the late fifth century rather than the fourth. 

! 9 - (Pk 3 _)- Lead scroll, found in a grave dated by its contents to the middle of the fifth 
century or a little later. L. to r., Ionic alphabet. Formula: KaraSab tov Sstva koi vpvxnv 
-rfiv toO Selva xal yAw-rrav xai £ttt| koi fpya rrapd nepae^ovr^ K ai 'Epufj. 

20. (Pk6). Similar scroll. L. tor., Ionic alphabet. List of names followed by dcmotic(?) 
fTai (= riaiaveus, FlaioviSris, Pk). 

21-22. (Pk 1-2). I wo pxnakia found in later fill of the fourth century. Both are 
written backwards; they curse the same man, Lysanias, k to dpyupoxoTrio <pvctet£$, and 
his wife, in body and deed. Attic script, but for Ionic lambda. Mid-fifth century? 

23. (Pk 4). Oval-shaped lead. Carefully written, 1. to r., Ionic alphabet, late fifth 
century? List of the names of four people Pytheas, Pythippos, Hcgestratos, Smi(n ?)dyrides, 

‘ 6lT6a01 laiv dvTiSiKOi Evorrqt yerd nu6eo Pk tentatively sets both this and 24 in the 
fourth century, since certain of the names appear also in tricrarchs’ lists of that period. 

2 4 - ( p k 5). Scroll. L. to r., Ionic alphabet? Late fifth century? List of names only. 

25. (Pk 7 ). Pimkion{ ?). Late fifth century? List of names, written backwards. 

It is obvious that IG IV 496 is not a dejixio in the proper sense. It is one thing to curse an 
enemy secretly by means of a leaden letter addressed to the infernal deities and deposited in 
one of the above places; it is quite another to have a curse inscribed on a marble monument, 
even if that monument is erected in some spot to which only the priest and the suppliant had 
access. Perhaps in this case the suppliant, whose dejixio had been entirely successful, offered 
the stone in gratitude; on it he had a representation made of the leaden scroll bearing the 
original curse, and below came the details of the fulfilment. The stone is badly battered, and 
the sequence of the lines round the shaft is by no means clear. The text as given in IG reads 
the few decipherable fragments on the scroll as: 

[ Ka]T^x[o]i ITAoOt[os -] and [-] MEya[pas ? • n-JaTSa 0£p[o-E]<p[6]vri [-], and 

the lines below (fig. 2): 

’E9Ea(q KaOqTO yf)vua[is]- TTpwTOv 'Ekcctt) drras MEydpas | iraaiv, eTtc 6e rTEpc^ovq 
dyyEAAti GeoIs. f)8q tcj 5 e -rrdvTa. 

_ ^or the latter I would suggest the following slight alteration: ^ectIti KaQfyTo yqwa[is]- [ 
TTpcoTOv EK<frrq ard[Ei Ta ??] | Msyapas Traaiv* Epra 8 e FfEpaEipovq I f>8q TdSE -rravTa dyy^AAEi 
fcols. 

That is, line 1 starts immediately to the right of the ram’s head: (1) ’E9£a(q koGtito 
yi 1 |vycr[is]; line 2 follows immediately below line 1, (2) irp&TOv ‘EKcrrq 6rra[/-. 4 . ? .J; line 3, 
again, is under line 2, but here the start is edged to the left, so that the name Msyapas may be 
near the ram’s mouth: (3) Msydpas Traaiv. Here the sentence ends, with punctuation \ ; and 
a new sentence starts, still in line 3: eIto 8e TTEpc^dvri—ram’s head—(4) q 5 r) tASe ircan-a (5) 
dyyEAXEi GeoIs. Line 4, as the second line of the new sentence, starts immediately below the 
start of that sentence. This slight change in the order seems to me to be permissible as far as 
the line-sequence is concerned, and to make rather better sense, so far as sense can be made out 
at all: ‘The Ephesian vengeance was sent down( ?); first Hecate injures( ? ?) the possessions(??) 
of Megara in all things; then Persephone already is reporting all these (prayers?) to the gods ’. 

The collected examples of ’Eq^ora ypdyycrra are all later in date than IG IV 496. 16 The 

14 For a good discussion of the subject, see Audollcnt, op. tit. lxvii fT. and 499 ff. 
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earliest reference to them is of the fourth century, from the Middle Comedy poet Anaxilas 
(F. 18 Kock): . . . Xlov ttIvcov, xcxi irp6s toutois | tv oKvrapi'ois ^corrolcji 90pcov |’E<pecna 
ypdppcrra KaXd, and in the New Comedy Menander also mentioned them (F.371 Kock): 'Eq&na 
toTs yapouaiv outo$ Trepnrerm | teycov dAe^appaxa. It appears that originally they were 
counter-spells, carried round like amulets to ward off any spells which might be directed against 
one by an evil-wisher; but they seem to have been extended to include reprisals as well as 
defence. They consisted of strings of mysterious-sounding words; according to Hesychius 
(s.v. ‘ ’E^cna ypapperra ’) the original number was six: doxiov, xardoxiov, TETpd^, 8cxpva- 
Ijeveus, cnaiov; but later generations added to them continually. Eustathius records (1864) 
some of the traditional accounts of how these spells got their name: from one Eurybates 
of Ephesus, a famous trickster; or from an Ephesian wrestler at Olympia, who could not be 
thrown by his Milesian antagonist until the spells which he bore on his person were unloosed; 
or because they were written all over the great statue of Artemis at Ephesus. Wuensch 
suspected that the derivation from Ephesus might be popular etymology, and that the word 
was perhaps to be derived from d<plr)ui. 17 The words themselves were intended to be the 
names or epithets of the gods or demons called on to aid the spell-speaker. Innumerable 
examples have been found in papyri or on lead tablets, and collected in the corpora of defixiones. 
Wuensch noted 18 that, while a great many are plain gibberish, others have echoes of real words, 
sometimes Greek or Latin, sometimes from the languages of Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Africa— 
in whichever country the spell was found. ActpvapevEus, for example, shows a Greek root; 
while as an example of gibberish a few words may be quoted from a ‘ marvellous binding spell ’ 
(9iXTpoK<rr<ft8£C7uos SaupaoTOs) given in a papyrus. 19 On the puppet made by the spell¬ 
binder from potter’s clay must be written ouEppriyav on the right ear, Xipa( 3 acoipaeo 6 o on the 
left, elsewhere apowaPpEto, and so on. 

It is impossible to say whether such words were included in the indecipherable parts of 
the inscription on the scroll of JG IV 496. We have seen from the poet Anaxilas that these 
spells were already in use by the middle of the fourth century, and it is possible that their 
origin may lie a good deal farther back. I suspect that we have another specimen of about 
the same date (second half of the fifth century?) in JG IV 357. This is the inscription on a 
bronze frog, said to have been found somewhere in the Pcloponnese and now in the Berlin 
Antiquarium (No. 7917; Neugcbauer, Katalog II (1951), 2, pi. 5). It bears the legend Apov- 
aovoou cut down one side, and voaaovi up the other. This is usually translated as a dedication 
to Apollo Boason {sic) : “Apcov Zwvoov Boacrcovi, but it sounds more like jargon of the kind used 
in the ’E<pi<r 10 ypdppcrra; for we know that frogs, like certain other animals, were believed by 
the ancients to have apotropaic powers. 20 


[JG vii.] Boeotia. Fragment of sculpture, from a grave-monument (?) (plate 9, b , d ). 

This small fragment (no. illegible) has evidendy lain for many years in the epigraphical 
section of Thebes Museum. It is, as far as I know, unpublished. 21 The stone is a yellowish 

” Neiu Fluchtaftln (RhM IV (1900)), 84. 

T ln P'J (« ?i6), 450 Wilamowitz suggested that the ypWa 

“ f*? "'•comprehended and mangled relics of the original ritual words used in the pre-Greek cult of Artemis at 
v’ft * « as P° ss ‘ b,e - hc argued, to sec a similar‘survival of Carian in the ritual of Apollo at Didvma (Clem. Alex.. 

folmlkazl’cf’ 4J “"I? wisHv ai V n - T «57 £)• I owe this reference to Sir 

John Bcazlcy. Wcssely, Gruch. Zaubtrpabyrus v. Paris u, London 1888I. *2 If. — Audnllenr IwvJv ff 
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limestone (like that of the monument of Dermys and Kit(t)ylos), broken on all faces except 
the top; L. 0*22 m. X W. 0-15 m. X H. 0-13 m. On top is part of a sculptured foot, with 
two toes only. An inscription ran round the foot, on top of the plinth, r. to 1 ., LH 0-015- 
0-035 m. (plate 9 ,d). The tails of two lost letters arc just in front of thefoot; the inscription must 
thence have curled round the rim of the plinth, and continued with the eight surviving letters, 
which appear to be part of a name in the uncontractcd form of the genitive, presumably in 
verse: [9]uyai5oio(?), with part of a vertical stroke following. To try to date so scanty a 
piece may be lost labour; but it should certainly be no later than the monument of Dermys 
and Kit(t)ylos ( c. 590-575 ?). I take the two clumsy toes to be those of an animal, a sphinx, or 
a lion perhaps, rather than those of a kouros. They might be meant to represent a whole 
paw ; but, as there is a vacat on each side (plate 9, d), it is impossible to reconstruct the foot of a 
kouros unless the toes were shown separated, which is most unlikely. 22 The use of animal 
sculpture would suggest that this was a grave-monument rather than a dedication. It is even 
conceivable that, if the animal was a sphinx, some sort of rebus on the name Kuvai8os( ?) was 
intended, since the sphinx was the AlSou kucov [cf. the Thessalian epitaph restored by Peek, 
Gnomon XIV (1938), 476). 

\IG viii.] Phocis. Delphic law concerning sales. 

In BCII LXXIII (1949), 255 f., pi. 6 Professor Daux drew attention to a brief text found 
in 1896 at Delphi under the Roman Agora near the modem Delphi-Arachova road. It is 
on a small stele of the local stone, re-cut later at the top. The surface of the stone is very 
bad; after a scrupulously careful description of the surviving letters Daux suggested the reading : 

[-] | l Vrapl (2-3) | 2 . axoAa (2-3) | 3 To 0 ya (3) | 4 ts8£tto\£. | 5 Zayi<x o8eA| 6 o$ vac. 

He observed that in line 3 the nu might possibly be an error for another letter, as lambda , or a 
preceding alpha might have been omitted (o6<a)va?); and in line 4, though an earlier copy 
read teSettoAe, he would not now be certain of the third and fifth letters. As he points out, 
the key-phrase is in lines 5-6: ‘ Fine, one obol.’ We are reminded of the larger fine in the 
Corinthian sacred law of about the same date (r. 475?: Corinth VIII 1, no. 22). 

The following reconstruction may be suggested for the Delphic law: 

[ou Qepis to] I [.] . Tap .(...] | tcx koAo [ovSe] | Ta 0i>a[<jja[Ta] | Te8e ttoAe[v]- | Zapia 
68eA|6s vac. 

‘ It is not lawful to sell here the-nor the limbs nor the carcases: fine, one obol ’. 

In line 3 after the second alpha is an illegible letter and then the lower half of a stroke sloping up 
to the right, as for alpha. In line 4 delta, as read by Daux in the earlier copy, is, I think, certain ; 
when I was able through his courtesy to examine both the stone itself and a photograph, the 
traces did not suggest the lunate gamma nor the isosceles lambda of fifth-century Delphic, but N, 
the main part of Delphic delta ft. 

The stele must have stood in some part of the great precinct at Delphi to bar the entry of 
hucksters. It was normal at Greek festivals for people to buy and sell various things in an 
agora, especially Upeia for those who wished to offer sacrifice. The best accounts of this are 
those in the sacred laws of Andania in Messenia (Prott-Ziehen II, no. 58; c. 94-91 b.c.) and 
of Eretria (Prott-Ziehen II, no. 88; c. 341/0 b.c.). The Andanian law, which prescribes the 
regulations for holding the Mysteries, gives the details about commerce under the rubric 
’Ayopas (lines 99 ff.): ol lepoi t6ttov diroSEi^avrco kv & TTpaOriasTai iravra- 6 S£ ayopavoyos 

13 The big toe may be shown separated from the rest on statues made about the middle of the sixth century and after 
(t.g. Richter, Kouroi, pi. 57, figs. 205-6); but it is not possible to reconstruct the Boeotian fragment in such a position. 
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6 drrj ttoAeos [l]-mpiAEiav ol TrwAoOirreg < 58 oAa Kai KaOapa ttcoAouvti Kai xp&vtoi 

(rra 0 |jois Kai p^rpois auptpcovois irorl tci 8 ap6aia- Kai [p]rj Taac^TCo [y]r)[TEj ttoctou 6eI ttcoAeIv, htj6 ^ 
Kaipov Taao^rco, ht| 5 £ 'n’pacrah’w pt)0eis tous ircoAoOirras tou tottou ut) 0 ev tous 8e pr) ircoAouvras 
koOws yiypcrrrrai, toi/s Mtv 8ouAous paanyouTCo, tous £AEu 0 epous jayiouTW eikooi SpaypaTs, 
Kai to xplpa icrrco ti ri tcov le[pcov]. Provided that merchants sold only in the agora marked 
out by the priests, and used the standard local weights and measures, they could sell at their 
own prices and in their own time, and without paying any tax as rent (?). The wrongdoer 
was fined twenty drachmas—an interesting illustration of the depreciation of the drachma 
between the fifth and the first century b.c. In the Eretrian law, which prescribes the regula¬ 
tions for the celebration of the Artemisia, more freedom was allowed (lines 31 ff.) : -ttcoAeiv 
8 £ Iv TOI lEpoi TOP poAopEvov OTI dp poAr)Tai drsAEa, pf| tiSevto t£Aos phSev, pt)8e *rrpr|TTECT 0 ai 
TOUS UpOTTOlOUS PT]8£V TOUS TTCoAEOVTaS* TT|V 8£ TTOpTTT)U KO 01 OTCXV TOUS 8r]pdpX 0 US iv T£1 dyopei 
ottoi to iEpEla ttcoAeitoi . . . Nothing is said about inspection of the produce sold, nor about 
the weights and measures to be used. 

[IG xiv.] Magna Graecia. Non-Greek inscriptions in the Achaean alphabet (fig. 4). 

1. A valuable addition to the archaic inscriptions of Poseidonia was recently published 
by Professor Guarducci ( Archeologia Classica IV (1952), 145 ff., pi. 29). The text is on a silver 
disc (exact purpose unknown) found in a votive deposit from one of the temples there (fig. 
4, 1). The inscription says that the disc is sacred to Hera, and Professor Guarducci gives 
strong reasons for believing that one of the temples was in fact a Heracum, perhaps an offshoot 
from the great Heraeum at the mouth of the Silaris, not far to the north. Her admirable com¬ 
mentary on the letter-forms of the archaic Poscidoniate (Achaean) script leaves nothing further 
to be said, except that I would venture to date the inscription rather later than she does—in 
the second rather than the first half of the sixth century, since heta here is already open. The 
full text reads: .TaaKpaaHapovfpov 0 («p?)iTo^apiv. There is no doubt about the first part: 
Ta$ i-£pas napov. For the rest she suggests tentatively: fpov 9 i t6£’ < 5 cylv: 4 Fortifica a noi gli 
archi (0 , in generate , le armi).' She notes instances of an armed Hera elsewhere in Greek 
cult, and draws attention to a model clay shield found at the site on the Silaris, and two 
statuettes of an armed female deity from the latest excavations at Poseidonia. 

In view of the difficulties in the second phrase, I would suggest as an alternative that this 
dedication was made not by a Greek but by one of the natives of the Italic peninsula; on his 
offering he had inscribed first the standard Greek formula, and then, in his own language, 
fronth(ph?)itoxamin, which one would expect then to mean either ‘sacred to Hera’, a re¬ 
petition of the Greek, or else 4 X dedicated me \ But what is this language ? A native of the 
area round Poseidonia might be expected to use Oscan; but I have found nothing comparable 
among the Oscan inscriptions published by Vetter, Handbuch d. italischen Dialekt (1953), nor in 
Pisani, Le Lingue dell ’ Italia Antica oltre il Latino (1953). But there are four (possibly five) other 
non-Greek inscriptions of the late sixth or early fifth century, all in the script of the Achaean 
colonies, all found in southern Italy, and none in the Oscan language. They arc as follows: 

2. ApKECTiAapos)aAofE)Tuxcnos)pof£Ov)pAapivi)TasTTA£paoKai0oivap(A?)u(5?)i5(u?) (fig. 4, 2). 

This is scratched r. to 1 . on a small closed vase now in the Classical Collection of the 
University of Chicago (F. P. Johnson, The Farwell Collection {Monograph? on Archaeology and the 
Fine Arts VI (1953)), App. iii, 73 ff., figs. 88-90). Its provenance is uncertain : it was first 
seen, in private hands, by Hiller von Gacrtringcn, who sent a copy of the inscription to Kret¬ 
schmer for publication, stating that it had allegedly been found in a plundered grave some- 
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where along the route Taranto-Bari. 23 Johnson describes it as probably from central or 
southern Apulia, resembling a type of vase described by Mayer 24 as beginning perhaps c. 
500 b.c. and occurring in Pcucetian graves of the fifth century. The first word is generally 
agreed to be a name, the Greek Arkesilaos. The rest has no close parallel elsewhere; it is 
agreed that, if the vase came from Apulia, the text ought to be Messapic; 25 but all other 
Messapic inscriptions which are as early as the fifth century show a local script which bears no 
likeness to the Achaean, but has plainly been derived from the script of Laconian Taras, the 
nearest Greek neighbour of the Mcssapians. 26 

3. AtOTTrnvyiSooToiovvurncqjcrro^eEv (fig. 4, 3). 

This inscription was scratched 1 . to r. on a Greek late black-figure lekythos now lost, which 
was once in the Hamilton Collection, and was said to have come from Magna Graccia (Tisch- 
bdn, Coll Engravings I, pi. 23; IGA 550; SGDI 1657). According to the late eighteenth- 
century drawing of the vase and graffito, the script was clearly Achaean of the early fifth 
century, which makes it unlikely to be an eighteenth-century forgery. It is not cited in 
Whatmough, Pisani or Vetter. We may pass over attempts to read it as Greek 27 and note 
only that the final toxeen recalls the toxamin of the disc from Poseidonia. 

4. ToUTlK£UCXlTro5£p£tiTlT(?). 

is scratched r. to 1 . on a vase now in Berlin Antikenmuseum; the vase was found 
certainly in Oscan country, by Castelluccio east of Sapri, half-way between the ancient Laus 
and Pyxus (Conway, Italic Dialects U 530, 41*). Vettersays: ‘ Sicher nichl oskisch ’; 23 Conway, 
listing it among his Oscan examples, calls it ‘ doubtful or spurious ’—as far as I can sec only 
• because the words cannot be Oscan. ’ 7 


5. Of-ACToiadATiTnipeoEOT (fig. 4, 4). 

This is inscribed on a stone block of uncertain provenance, which was in the Fazzari 
™ , ™ Sta ! cttl > and ' r s n ? w in Reggio Museum (Orsi, Neapolis I (1913), 165 ff.; Ribczzo, 
RIGI VII ^1923), 224). It is made of the local Calabrian stone. Ribczzo calls it ‘ opico- 
ausonica , reading ‘ Oulsoia Altipiimes est ’. Vetter holds that it is probably Greek, for the names 
are certainly not Oscan. 29 Whatmough and Pisani do not cite it. The lettering, from the 
copy, should be Achaean of the early fifth century; it is not certain that the text is complete. 

6. Grave no. 288 in a native cemetery at Torre Galli on the promontory of Capo Vaticano 
someway north of Reggio contained an Ionic kratcriskos of early sixth-century type, with a 
^ written h to r (?) round the body [MA XXXI (.926), .27 ff„ fig. I23; Dunbabin, 

ine western Greeks 165). The excavator suggested a tentative reading: MiyoAtar-lAi, 

but stressed that the whole graffito is almost illegible. There is nothing in the traces of letters 
as drawn by him to identify them specifically with the Achaean script; they might also be the 
Locnan of Locn Epizephyrii and her colonies Hipponium and Mcdma, for these are the nearest 
L»reck places. 1 give the inscription here for completeness’ sake only. 

Of the other four inscriptions one is certainly from the district of Poseidonia and the 
Achaean colonics Laus and Pyxus (4); one is probably from further south, the area inland 

“ no. .86, C/. CSTAi?! . 937 , 54 - » 1?*^ 
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behind Croton (5); one is probably from Apulia (2); one is of unknown provenance (3). 
All were written by people who used the script of the Achaean colonics, and in their company 
I should set the silver disc found at Poseidonia (1). It is not surprising that a non-Greek 
should have been allowed to make a dedication in the Heraeum; for Poseidonia was herself 
a colony of Sybaris, and it is in the colonies of colonics that the clearest traces of intermixture 
arc found. Sclinus, colony of Mcgara Hyblaea, had (intermittently) rights of femyapfa with 
the Elymi of Egesta, 30 and the defixiones from the precinct of Malophoros show a great many 
native names among the Greek: Tammaros, Hailios, Rotulos, Nannelaios, for example. Barkc, 
colony of Cyrene, numbered among her royal family a ruler with the Libyan name of Alazir. 31 

Propontis. Funeral relief from Calchedon (plate 10, a). 

Upper part of a stele, no. 1136 in the Archaeological Museum, Istanbul 32 (G. Mendel, 
Catalogue II (1914), no. 524). W. 0-57 m. X H. (incomplete) 0-385 m. X Th. 0-065 m. 33 
Yellowish marble, whiter in the breaks, with traces of a red paint edging, 0-005 m - wide, still 
remaining on the left side and adjacent narrow face. The stone projects very slightly at the 
top in a shallow band, 0 05 m. high, carrying a single line of letters 1 . to r.: LH 0-01-0-02 m. 

It was found, apparently by chance, on the east coast of the Bosporus, somewhere between 
Haydar Pa$ar and Kadi-Keui (the site of Calchedon); the precise place and details of the 
discovery were not recorded, except that at the time of the discovery it was inadvertently 
damaged by a workman’s pick. It was first fully published by S. Reinach in 1901, 34 and 
interpreted as the opening stages in the birth of Athena, before the goddess herself appeared: 
Zeus, a bearded figure, sits between two Eilithyiae, with two smaller attendants on either side, 
one registering astonishment and adoration. He dated it c. 580 b.c., and suggested that it had 
been dedicated in a sanctuary of the Eilithyiae like that at Calchcdon’s mother-city Megara, 
described by Pausanias (I 44, 2). His interpretation has been accepted in the few other 
references to this stele which I have been able to find. 35 

Battered though the inscription is, it retains the key-word which, even apart from the 
general appearance of the group, makes it clear that this is a grave-relief. KarcmOripi is one 
of the stock verbs used in funeral inscriptions, and would be most abnormal in an ordinary 
dedication. The line contained c. thirty-four letters, and the restoration, based on a squeeze 
(plate 10, a) may be something like the following : 

[?'E\]ikos [dpi cf)pa- 6 SsTva ( c . n)] dps KaTd 0 i}K[ev]. 

’Epe (or pe) kot£0tik6v will not fit a hexametric ending, and the epitaph may quite well have 
been in prose, as were the epitaph of Mandron from Halone off Cyzicus and the dedications 
of about this period from Samos and Didyma. 36 The date of the inscription should be about 
the middle of the sixth century b.c., or perhaps slightly earlier, but hardly as early as c. 580. 
Theta is in the later, dotted form, eta is open, and koppa is no longer in use. 

The relief shows a farewell scene not unlike that in the Alcestis. The dying person, whom 
I take to be a woman (Reinach’s interpretation of the figure as bearded was coloured, I think, 
by his desire to sec in it a Zeus), sits in a plain arm-chair with a curved top, such as is often 

J0 Thucydides VI 6. ” Herodotus IV 164. 

** I have to thank the staff of the Museum, especially Mme Seniha Morali, for much kindness in helping me to examine 
the stone, and for the photograph given here, plate to. 

M The thickness is as given in previous publications; the stele is now encased in plaster, so that 1 could not check it. 

** REG XIV (1901), ia 7 ff. 

15 Lechat, REG XIV (toot), 417; Mendel, toe. eit.; A. B. Cook, III (1940), 667 f. 

* 6 Wilamowitz and Jacobsthal, Xordionische Strine (1909), 63 f. (Mandron); DGE 714-5 (Samos); 723-4 (Miletus and 
Didyma). 
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shown on sixth-cenlury vases. 37 Two women support her, the one on the left holding her by 
the arms, the other keeping her upright with one hand at her left shoulder and the other at her 
head. Two smaller figures may be young members of the family or attendants; one on the 
left holds out some unidentifiable object, the other tears her hair in the familiar gesture of 
mourning. Behind this last figure is what looks like the outer wall of the house; Mendel held 
it to be a raised band like that at the top of the relief, but there is no corresponding raised edge 
on the left side, but only an incised line above the left-hand small figure’s head, which looked 
to me on examination like a casual scratch. I assume that the scene is taking place indoors, 
for above the dying woman’s head are faint traces (barely visible in the photograph, plate io, a ) 
of a round object which was perhaps a hand-mirror hanging on the wall. The women wear 
their hair combed back behind their cars and thence falling in a mass down the back of the 
neck. Their dress is uncertain; it might be the Doric chiton (belted, unplcated, with or 
without an overfold from the shoulder), but the absence here of the pleats which arc charac¬ 
teristic of the Ionic chiton might be due only to the poor quality of the work. The Ionic 
chiton is worn by an early sixth-century statuette of a kore from Calchedon. 38 There is no 
denying that the work is poor; even when the relief was fresh and undamaged it can hardly 
have deserved much praise. Clearly the craftsman was unskilled. The whole relief is cut 
in a single very shallow plane, and incision is used clumsily for the major lines within the 
blocks in relief (e.g., for the hair and the arm of the right-hand supporting woman), while 
much of the detail which might more justly have been shown by incision is not shown at all 
(e.g., the fingers and locks of hair). It is a slight advance on the technique of the Cretan in¬ 
cised grave-stelae of the seventh century, but a long way behind the relief-work of its period 
from elsewhere in the Greek world. Perhaps some of the detail was added in paint, though 
the only traces of colour now remaining are in the red rim at the edge of the stele. In general 
terms the work may be compared with the relief of the Horai—another East Greek work 
usually dated c. 550—which was found, according to'onc account, in Chios. 39 

Its chief interest lies in two points. In the first place it is, as far as I know, our only archaic 
inscription from Calchedon, and it shows that the colony did not use the script of her mother- 
city Megara, but the Ionic alphabet of the neighbouring Milesian colonies. Yet it seems un¬ 
likely that Calchedon’s partner Byzantium also used the Ionic script, for her coinage of the 
late fifth century and after shows the peculiar Megarian beta . 10 In the second place the sub¬ 
ject of the relief is unique among archaic funeral stelae. In the many Attic examples the de¬ 
ceased were shown only in life, though scenes of the Trp66eOis and &<pop6: after death might 
often be depicted on funeral vases, or clay pinakes affixed to the sides of tombs. The actual 
death-scene first appears on Attic gravestones about the middle of the fourth century; 41 in 
all instances the dying are women, and it is generally concluded that the monuments arc to 
those who died in childbirth. Probably therefore the woman on the stele from Calchedon is 
shown thus dying. It has also been said 42 that in East Greek art the representation of figures 
on grave-stelae does not occur before the end of the sixth century, except for the strange 
double-relief stela from Dorylaion in Phrygia, which was perhaps made to order for a Phrygian 
client c. 525. The Calchedon relief is another exception of this kind. The motif—the idea 
of showing an actual contemporary person suffering in death—was alien to the mainland 
Greeks in general until the sophisticated fourth century, when the current sculptural modes of 

" Richter, Ancient Furniture (1026), fig. 5. »• Bluemel, /Cat. Skulpt. Berlin Mus. II 1 (1940), 20 f., no. AlQ, pi. 44. 

** Langlotz, FGB 137, pi. 86B. «« Head, /M' ! 266 f. y> F « 

« Ricmann, Jcrameikos II (1940), 24 ff. no. 25, with full bibliography; Johansen, The Attic Grave Reliefs of the Classical 
Period JI 950 , 5 ° n- Cf. also the Thas]an stela (r. 300 d.c.J published by P. Devambez, BCH LXXIX 121 ff.. pi. 4. 

41 Johansen, op. at. 75 ff. r 
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Trct 0 os and ttoOos were naturally reflected in grave-stelae of the time. But it would seem that 
in the sixth century the Greeks of Calchedon were sufficiently influenced by their Anatolian 
environment to break away from the archaic Greek convention concerning the subjects of their 
grave-reliefs, although their treatment of a more realistic subject was still characteristically 
Greek in its restraint. 

Ionia. Fragments of the sixth and fifth century (plates 9, a, tr; 10, c; fig. 3). 

The Archaeological Museum at Izmir contains a number of fragmentary inscriptions, of 
which all records were lost with the Museum Catalogue in the disastrous fire of 1922. I 
publish here some fragments belonging to the sixth and fifth centuries, small though they are, 
because, while we have as yet so little early material from Ionia, even these waifs can offer 
useful specimens of Ionic lettering. 43 

1. Izmir Museum, no number (plate 9’, tz). Part of a block of coarse-grained marble, greyish 
with blue streaks; left side only preserved. Max. L. 0-31 m. x W. 0*185 m - x 0-22 m. 
LH 0-019-0-024 m., interlinear space 0-042 m. Parts of four lines, cut boustropkedon and 
stoichedon between guide-lines. The last line of letters has a vacat below. 

[-|-(pjeprrfco 5 £] | oaov &v 6[dAr^i bcacmi?-|-a]y 0&qi £|[K]dcrrr): t[- - -1 -]. 

This is evidently a block from a wall on which was inscribed a calendar of offerings, like 
the well-known example at Miletus of the last years of the sixth century. 44 This fragment 
cannot belong to the Milesian calendar; the lettering differs, and the Milesian inscription is 
not stoichedon. But it may well be from the same inscription as the boustropkedon fragment from 
Miletus which was reported, without illustration, in the second preliminary report of the 
excavations under Wiegand. 48 This last fragment was found near the later Bouleutenon, in 
an archaic stratum which contained also traces of house-walls, and some terracotta figurines 
of a female deity (not further described, but conjectured to be perhaps Demeter). The text 
was read by Kirchhoff: 

[- 0 ]£Aqi I TtAox[oOvTa?-|- ]\> j pov|<pep£[- 1 -] . pa. |. Aa .[---]. 

From this it seems that the piece was, like ours, a fragment of the edge of a block, and that 
it was, like ours, stoichedon, with the first four letters of each line surviving. The £k6<ttti in 
line 4 of our fragment shows that this part at least deals with offerings to be brought by women ; 
the quantities arc to be left to their discretion. 

The lettering of this fragment is excellent, as fine as that of the Milesian calendar men¬ 
tioned above; but here the shapes of epsilon , lambda, mu are distinctly later than those of the 
calendar. The fragment could hardly be earlier than 500; it might even belong to the years 
shortly after 479. Legal texts, especially religious ones, could still be written boustropkedon in the 
first half of the fifth century, as may be seen from the examples found at Athens and Thasos. 46 

2. Izmir Museum no. 2940 (plate 10, c). Fragment of a base, greyish marble; top surface 
only preserved. * Traces of a large curved cutting, possibly for a column-shaft or for the oval 
plinth of a statue in marble. Max. L. 0-33 m. x W. 0-14 m. X H. o-io m. LH 0-015 m.— 
0-02 m.; interlinear space 0 034 m. Guide-lines separate the three surviving lines : 

[-] ©EOKuSpqs [-|-]eoy M6 Attis 8 * oura[-| - - - n?]aaaaAi 5 o xapi£a|acxv ApoipV]- 

«* My thanks for permission to publish are due to the General Direction of Turkish Museums; I wish also to express 
my gratitude to Professor Ekrcm Akurgal and Mr. J. M. Cook, who drew- my attention to these fragments. 

44 Miltl I 3, no. 31; Kern, Imagines 8. 44 SBAk Berlin 1901, oog f. , _ 

44 Athens: Hesperia XVII (1948), 86 ff.; Thasos: J. Pouilloux, Reeherches sur l huUnre et les cultrs de Thasos I (1954). 
no. 7. 
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The date should be somewhere c. 500. Neither Thcokudres nor Leokudres is attested 
elsewhere; Theokudcs and Leokudes arc not uncommon. Molpis occurs at Miletus (Milet 
I 3, no. 122, I, lines 15, 50; Molpis son of Hicrex was stephanephoros for the year 512/11, and 
Molpis son of Theoges for the year 477/6). Passalides is also unattested. 

If cxuTct- in line 2 stands for the neuter plural or for aOrr’ d[v 40 r|KE], the dedication may 
have been of several statues (dydApcrra) like the groups of sculpture offered at Didyma and in 
the Heracum at Samos. 47 Thcokudres and Molpis may have been the sculptor and the 
dedicator. For the stock ending xapfeo-aov dpoipqv, cf. DGE ad 538 (Boeotia) and 122, 13 
(Corinth). 

3. Izmir Museum no. 1369 (plate 10, c). White marble base, broken at back; sides, top, 
and bottom preserved, top smooth. H. 0 265 m. X L. 0 30 m. x W. 0-18 m. LH 0-025- 
0-028 m. Traces of four lines remain, boustrophedon: 

l --*-1 -- 8 J® | ®[- • • -M. . .] | peveo* : Tip | MqTpf. 

Late archaic, probably of about the same date as 2. Here, as in 1, the boustrophedon style 
persists on a religious monument beyond its normal span. 

4. In 1803 Lord Aberdeen, during a visit to Asia Minor, saw and copied a dedication on 
the thigh of an archaic statue on the Sacred Way near Didyma. His copy was reproduced in 
facsimile from his journal 18 by Roehl, IGA 487 (fig. 3), with the suggested reading: ‘ -tos 

av<8)picnn-[as-Aajrpioi ov[E 0 £]aa[v veqs TpEis K£p]apias Aco[ P i]ecov a[i/AnacrvT]e[s], vel 

simile quid'. 

In the expedition of Pontremoli and Haussoullier to Didyma in 1897 the shoulders and 
lower body of a kouros were found in a house and taken to their depot. 49 There was the start 
of a three-line inscription on the left thigh of the kouros, and Haussoullier realised that this 
must be part of the statue seen by Lord Aberdeen. Joining the two texts together, he then 
read: 50 


tos[8e] tos dv5pidv[Tas | AdjTpioi? &v[tte]oav | -ira[Aa](as Acopifcov a[-|-]e S . 

Lord Aberdeen’s copy was inaccurate in several details; he drew the thigh the wrong way 
round, missed the first letter of each line (though they appear to be quite clear in Haussoullier’s 
photograph), and copied nu as from 1. to r. throughout, though it is most unlikely that it was 
not reversed in the boustrophedon. It is possible therefore that he misread some of the other 
letters, and that the restoration should rather be something on these lines: 

toct[8]e t6s dvSpidinJas t67t6A|covi t&i AiSJvpicoi dv[€ 0 s]( 7 av | Trdirras Acop&ov, £[-'-$• | -‘- 6 -]ns. 

The kouros seems to have been about life size or a little under; Haussoullier gave the 
breadth but not the height of the two parts found in 1897, that of the shoulders being 0-43 m., 
and that of the waist 0-30 m. (thickness 0-265 m -)- The long hair is trimmed at the ends in a 
horizontal line, the ends of the nineteen locks neatly pointed in tags, like those of the kouros 
dedicated by Leukios at Samos. 51 The latter kouros is dated in the second quarter of the 
sixth century; but too little remains of the Milesian kouros and its inscription for us to be 
certain that it is exactly contemporary with Leukios’ dedication. 

L. H. Jeffery 


ia: SGDD 5504-5, 5508, and no. 4 below; Samos: Buschor, AlUamisehe StandbUder 26 ff. 

° f Bri '“ h M l , 03 . 
r« * la Delegation en Peru VIII (.905), 163 f. *» Buschor, op. cU., fig. 60; Richter, Kouroi no. 63. 




THE HALICARNASSUS PENINSULA 

(plates i i—17) 

The base of ihe peninsula, from the Karaova to Halicarnassus and the Karadag, is of 
limestone and singularly devoid of water. It rises to heights of five and six hundred metres in 
the Kaplan Dagi (Mt. Lide) and Karadag, with steep slopes on the north side and little valleys 
opening southwards. The western part of the peninsula is said to be of volcanic formation 
with fundamental gneiss; 1 the hills here are fearfully denuded and sometimes fantastically 
gnarled, but there are pockets of fertile land in the central valleys and a number of distinct 
little coastal plains. The peninsula from Halicarnassus westward belongs to the Aegean world 
and is capable of supporting a normal Aegean economy. The present population of the kaza 
of Bodrum, which extends on the cast beyond Mumcular, is 24,000, of whom about 11,000 
live in Bodrum itself on the site of the ancient Halicarnassus. 

The sketch map fig. i is based on the Turkish 1 : 200,000 survey, but with some modifi¬ 
cations. 2 The field exploration which forms the basis of this article occupied about six weeks. 
We were throughout guided by the map and description of the peninsula published by Paton 
and Myrcs after their joint exploration sixty years ago, 3 which laid secure foundations for the 
study of the geography of Western Caria and the antiquities of the Lclegian country; no sub¬ 
sequent work in this region can compare with theirs in thoroughness or acuteness of observa¬ 
tion. 4 We have at points been able to supplement or correct their descriptions, and in places 
we have judged differently of the evidence on the ground (particularly the chronological testi¬ 
monies offered by the ancient potsherds), but always with a sense of our own fallibility in work 
of such a sort where the majority of observations are in fact unverified assumptions. For the 
plans that we give we have attempted to define the range of error. Our principal aim m the 
field has been the distinction of the characteristic features of the Lclegian town sites, and we 
have taken the greatest pains to achieve accuracy in this direction. 


HALICARNASSUS • 

The Post-Mausolan City. 

It appears from the collation of several ancient testimonies 5 that Halicarnassus had a 
closed harbour and an ‘ island ’ called Zephyria or Zephyrion; the ‘ island ’ was connected to 


X Paton and Myrcs, Geogr. Journal 1897, 44; Philippson, Reistn u. Foruhungm V 51, map, denies the presence of gneiss 

and mS? theSotting of positions in the interior of the Myndos peninsula we have in Phifi^SS** 

map (JHS XVI, pi. 11) as the most accurate; for the 200-metre contour we have attempted to combine 
indications with those on the Turkish map, but refer the reader to Paton and Myrcs map for a truer 

Paton and Myres did not undertake an accurate survey to the east of the Myndos peninsula, and we have therefore lollop c cl 
the Turkish map in this part of our sketch map. . . , v ,. r ,00,-, 

» W. R. Paton and J. L. Myres, ‘ Carian Sites and Inscriptions , JHS XVI (1896), 188 *7*. .P[*■.9 ”■ . , . , 

* By the generosity of Sir John Myres we were enabled to carry a copy of Carian Sites and I^npUom 
field, and subsequently had his notes and correspondence with Paton at our disposal. \\ c take this opportunity o . . g 

SMS gratitude those who have helped us in the field, notably Osman Bi\gin and 

Miss M. Bean, Mr. R. V. Nicholls, and Mr. W. C. Brice, who accompanied us on n 3 Lewis fS 

helped with the illustrations in this article; also, in addition to those named Mow, Dr. Mottos and Mr. D. I U 
assistance with inscriptions in Athens, Mr. I. Kondis, who gave us access to B.hotu *of 1865. and Mr. U. 
Ashmolc for allowing us to refer to unpublished objects from Halicarnassus in the British Museum. , . - 

» Ps.-Scylax 98a; Strabo XIV 656 f.; Pliny JfH II 204; Arnan Arab. I 23,3; Vitruvius II 8, 10-14. bteph. Byz. 
s.v. ‘ ‘AXik apvaoads.' 


^ Kcxvel Ad. 
vb (H. Apostoli) 
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the land by an isthmus, but it seems to have been artificially sundered from it at different times. 
The wall circuit terminated in two ‘ horns V of which one was named Salmacis, while the other 
is necessarily the ‘ island ’; the situation of the ancient Halicarnassus at Bodrum is not m 
doubt, and since the ‘ island * can only be the rocky peninsula on the cast of the harbour, which 
is now crowned by the ruined castle of St. Peter (fig. 2), it follows that the name Salmacis 
belonged to the promontory on the west of the harbour. 8 

Vitruvius' Locations. While the notices in the ancient geographers and historians arc too 
slight or incidental to give any consistent picture of the topography of Halicarnassus, Vitruvius 
in the passage cited above gives a graphic description of the place which must depend directly 
on visual memory. 9 He compares Halicarnassus to the curvature of a theatre. At the bottom, 
next to the harbour, is the agora [forum). Half-way up is a broad boulevard [platea), resembling 
the praecinctio of a theatre, on the middle of which stands the Mausoleum. On the summit of 
the citadel in the middle (in summa arce media) is a shrine (fanum)of Mars with a colossal acro- 
lithic statue attributed to Lcocharcs or Timothcus. On the top of the right horn is a shrine 
of Venus and Mercury at the fountain of Salmacis, and on the left horn the brick and marble 
palace which Mausolus built; from the palace the view to the right covers the agora and 
harbour and the whole wall circuit, while underneath on the left was the secret harbour sub 
montibus latens, which could not be overlooked, so that from his house the king could transmit 
commands to his oarsmen and troops without anyone knowing. Vitruvius then^goes on to 
relate the stratagem by which after her husband’s death Artemisia captured a Rhodian fleet 

in th ^ c a ^ t j on of the Mausoleum was fixed by Newton, who discovered substantial remains 
of its substructures and of its architectural and sculptural members. 10 It stood on a raised 
platform over 100 m. square; and though it was only 150 m. from the harbour and the ground 
here was scarcely raised above sea-level, the broad elevated podium and 140-ft.-high monument 
could well have given an impression of superior height. Behind the position of the Mausoleum 
is the broad conical hill of Goktepe, which occupies an almost central position in the wall 
circuit. Ross located the shrine of Ares on its summit; 11 and on the highest point, inside the 
city fortification and apparently detached from it, there is an oblong foundation or plattorm 
8-7^ m. broad (N-S) and at least 12-5 m. long. At the east foot of Goktepe there is an enor¬ 
mous platform, which Hamilton » and Ross 18 assumed to be that of the Mausoleum but which 
Spratt marked as the Temple of Mars. Newton investigated the site and discovered the traces 
of a fair-sized building, in an Ionic order similar to that of the Mausoleum, in the centre ot the 
platform. 14 Observing the approximate coincidence in date of the Ionic order here with the 
sculptors named by Vitruvius, the size and central position of the monument, and Vunmus 
mention of the shrine among the ‘ principal features of the ancient city , he had no hesit 10 
in locating the Temple of Ares on this platform. The position in the valley bottom, however, 
does not fit well with Vitruvius’ in summa arce media , and the word fanum docs not necessarily 

• By Artemisia’s canal (Vitruvius toe. cit.), Alexander’s t 6 «>o< (Died. XVII 27, 6 ), the fosse of the knights in 

~ S^cis in Arrian, for. «... »»e,c .he 

Pm ^ i rS'°^Nc«onrSir«n, M u. II 73 f.. I. pb. AA . 9 . 9 , |5 9 *1 brick 

• The enthusiasm which he displays in his description an<? the singular own ( 

construction) are signs of an extraordinary personal interest, dmW sugggtI ST ^me towxn and jogs have 

10 The plan no. 2 is based on Admiralty Chart no. 1606 and Newton, HalvoTnassu L P • * altercd to fit with 

been added in the wall circuit, the modern habitational network has been omitted, and legends h 

our 1V g f n Travels in Asia Minor II 32. ” Reisal IV 33 ‘ 

m Halicarnassus II 312 ff. Cf. Ross, Rtisax IV 33. 
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imply a roofed temple; a colossal statue on the summit of Goktepc would in fact have been an 
equally conspicuous feature of the ancient city. The position of the agora cannot be deter¬ 
mined precisely; a considerable number of marble architectural pieces and public inscriptions 
have been noted by Newton 16 and others in the vicinity of the old konak on the waterfront south 
of the Mausoleum, but there is no certainty that they were found on this spot. 

With Salmacis fixed by a combination of ancient testimonies on the west side of the harbour, 
the shrine of Aphrodite and Hermes (or of Hermaphroditus) 1C must be located either on the 
summit of Kaplankalcsi or on the flatter promontory of the Turkish arsenal which closes the 
harbour on the west. Neither position shows any trace of an ancient building, though the 
peak of Kaplankalesi must have been crowned by a tower of the ancient circuit, of which one 
block seems to remain in situ . 11 The fountain of Salmacis was identified by Newton with the 
only visible spring in this area, which discharges by the sea at the south end of a little bay some 
hundreds of metres SW of Kaplankalcsi; but this is too far distant to tally with Vitruvius' 
description (as also is the Eski Qe§mc to the north). On our last visit to Bodrum we were told 
that there is a copious head of fresh water in the harbour off the arsenal point, and the local 
tradition that this spring once issued above sea-level is confirmed by a notice of Sir VVm. Gcll, 
who visited Bodrum in the summer of 1812. 18 There is some evidence for locating the pre- 
Mausolan town quarter of Salmacis on the arsenal promontory (p. 93), and this position best 
fits Vitruvius’ word cornu . 10 

Vitruvius’ reference to the other horn would naturally suggest that Mausolus’ palace was 
erected on the 4 island ’. But, as Newton and others have realised, the description that follows 
makes this assumption difficult. The secret harbour evidently lay at the isthmus, since it 
was by means of a dug canal that Artemisia transferred her fleet thence to the open sea on the 
occasion of the Rhodian attack; the castle rock stands in deep water, and no such walled 
harbour and canal is thinkable to the south of the isthmus. The presence of a canal at the 
isthmus is perhaps to be deduced from the description of Ps.-Scylax, who remarks at Halicar¬ 
nassus : Aipf|v kAeiotos koi dXAos Aiuf)v Trepi Tf|v vfjaov teal ttotcsu6s, 20 and it is in keeping 
with the subsequent circumvallations. 21 Spratt attributed to the secret port a line of walling 
in the main harbour on the NW of the isthmus (fig. 2), and Newton (271) remarked the 
foundations of its mole as visible there; 22 Newton also located the palace of Mausolus on a 
‘ rocky eminence ’ just north of the isthmus, where he noted beds of Hellenic foundations. 
But these exact locations of the secret port and palace are incompatible; and it is questionable 
whether either can be reconciled with Vitruvius’ description of the panorama, which suggests 
that the secret harbour should have lain approximately to the south or even SE of the palace. 23 

The City Wall. The wall circuit is extensive and carried out in salients at the SW and NE 
to take advantage of natural ridges. It rises to 520 ft. on the crest of Goktcpe and to approxi¬ 
mately the same altitude at the tip of the NE salient. Between these two elevated points it 


16 Halicarnassus II 270. . Q — 

14 For ilic connection of Hermaphroditus with the nymph Salmacis see Ovid, Met. lv 205 it. 

17 The ruined tower now standing there is not ancient. VVUIir , • ,, p,j„, n 

14 In one of Cell’s field notebooks now in the possession of the British School at Athens (BSAXXVUIi .15) • «Bvdnm 

Bey’s gate (inscription ibid. ,26, no. 16) gave the Bey 3 okes of coffee 2 loaves of Sugar The fount J 5 alma<:.slost.ode 
people being under water at the old decayed mole. L. of entrance. It boils up. The loss of the soring can {Krhaps be 
accounted for by the general subsidence of the west coast of Asia Minor which is manifest in many places and can be cal¬ 
culated at ij m. since classical times. _ _ . 

*• A good view of the arsenal promontory is given Am. IV-V 291, fig. Q. __> 

10 98a. We interpret this sequence as referring to the main harbour, the bay off Kumbah^e, and a canal connccli R 
the two. For notauds in this sense cf. LS*; there is no stream worth mention near Halicarnassus. 


M As Ro^'/Msen IV, plan opp. p. 39 - The sub montibus latens of Vitruvius is uninteiiigibie ; it is normally emended to 
sub moenibus lalms. The now submerged walling might rather be the west boundary of Mausolus palace. 


« See also Admiralty Chart 1606, 
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traverses a valley bottom, where it is now ill preserved; and on the SE side the wall has com¬ 
pletely disappeared in the flat ground, so that it is not clear whether the line continued straight 
to the beach at Kumbahge or swung round in the direction of the isthmus. 24 On the west side, 
around the low saddle by which the Myndus road left the city (and where the Al^aalan road 
now breaches the circuit), the wall curtain is 2-60 m. thick and constructed throughout of 
squared blocks of soft tufa, which appears to be the natural stone of Goktepc; the towers arc 
faced with squared blocks of bluish limestone. Farther south the curtain has a polygonal or 
rubble face. At the NE salient the wall is 1-90-2-00 m. thick; it is built of the hard bluish 
limestone of the hillside, and has a rough polygonal or rubble face (plate 15 ( b)), which in 
places resembles that of the so-called Lelegian Wall at Myndus. Newton (268) mentions 
trachyte as a third material in the construction, and this stone also appears to be local. 25 
A crest of high ground outside the circuit on the NE seems to have borne a fortification com¬ 
manding the approach down the valley from Yoku$ba§i. Newton marked this as an exterior 
wall, and though Krischen is considered to have refuted Newton’s assumption in a lecture 26 the 
existence of a defence work here is not to be denied. Its southernmost existing tower is larger 
in plan than the ordinary curtain towers of the main circuit, 27 and constructed of big limestone 
blocks with an irregular trapezoidal face tending towards polygdnal and vertical drafting at the 
corners; and around its walls we picked up a fair crop of black-glazed pottery of early-middle 
fourth-century date, including a bcll-krater handle with a R.F. ovolo pattern (plate 14 ( a ) i). 28 
On the crests to the north there are traces of walling of inferior quality which for lack of time 
we did not pursue farther. It seems quite possible that this line of fortification belonged to a 
system laid down by Mausolus but subsequently abandoned. 

Some further light can be thrown on the wall circuit by closer inspection of the literary 
sources for Alexander’s siege of Halicarnassus in 334 b.c. 29 The city was strongly fortified, 
and resolutely defended by the satrap Orontobates 30 and the Persian commander, Memnon 
of Rhodes. Alexander pitched his camp near the city (at a distance of five stades according to 
Arrian), and approached the Mylasa Gate, where he repulsed a sally: but his assaults, as yet 
without siege engines, were ineffective, and some days later (according to Arrian) he led a 
task force to the west of Halicarnassus in an attempt to take Myndus by surprise. Returning 
from this unsuccessful raid, he filled in the ditch outside the city wall and began to batter the 
fortifications; in spite of the defenders’ sorties, he succeeded in overthrowing two adjacent 
towers and a stretch of curtain, but the defenders closed the breach with an interior brick wall. 
At about this time a drunken attempt by some of Pcrdiccas’ men to scale the wall Kcrra -rfiv 
dxpav ttiv Trpbs MOXaaa pctXiora TrrpayiJ^vqv led to a general engagement, after which 
(according to Diodorus) Alexander recovered the bodies of his dead under a truce. Sub¬ 
sequently, the defenders sallied from the gates in force and defeated Alexander, but were 
stopped by Philip’s veterans in reserve 31 and were eventually repelled; on the other front at the 
Tripylon, where Ptolemy was in command, they were also defeated, and many of them were 
lost when their temporary bridge over the ditch was overturned. Soon after this the Persians 


54 Newton, 269, noted some large blocks a little distance inland from the middle of Kumbahce bay, and therefore 
assumed that the circuit continued on the same axis to the sea. 

” Spratt apud Newton (279); Ojh VI 101. 

2 * Reported in AA 1913, 476. 

27 15 x 12-30 m. as against a norm ofc.-8 m. 

a . a •' u P i E ' Corbc,t ' Y 1 } 0 has examined these fragments, kindly informs us that such krater handles arc usually to be 
dated in the hrst quarter ot the fourth century, but that they continue, with carelessly drawn decoration (as here), into the 
second quarter The trapezoidal wwk of the tower also seems a pre-Hcllenistic mode {cf. Scranton, Greek Walls 167 ff.). 
” Aman, Arch. I 20-23: D.od. XVH 24-27. ' ' 

„ J? c P ro £ 5 r f ? rm of this namc is in dou *>t. <lf- Head, HN 1 630: RE s.v. 

Cf. also Curtius, Hist. Alex. VIII I, 36, V 2, 5. 
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evacuated the town, and, leaving garrisons in the &Kpa on the ‘ island ’ and in Salmacis, they 
sailed away to Cos. Alexander razed the city to the ground—after a fashion 32 —and departed, 
leaving a force under Ptolemy to besiege the Persian strongholds. 

From the mention of the Mylasa Gate it is clear that Alexander’s camp was on the east 
side of the city, and there can be no doubt that it was on this flank that he delivered his main 
attack with siege engines. Arrian, who evidently had at his disposal a circumstantial account 
of the siege from a Macedonian source, seems to have understood that the breach was made in 
the wall during the engagement near the 6xpa TTpos MuXaaa ndXiara TETpapn^vii; this 
phrase, supported by the mention of the of the terrain and Alexander’s evident 

inability to provide covering fire for the recovery of the bodies, indicates the NE corner as the 
position referred to, and it is clear that if the wall circuit that confronted Alexander was that 
which we recognise as the main circuit of Hellenistic times, Arrian has not accurately repres¬ 
ented the situation; the ridge on which the existing east wall runs is far too steep and rocky 
for the operation of siege engines, and Alexander must have attacked the circuit in the lower 
ground towards the sea. If, on the other hand, Arrian’s account is correct, the east circuit 
must have followed a different course, and this could only be that of Newton’s ‘ exterior wall 
This line, in the southern part of its plotted course, seems to have run along a broad crest with a 
deep valley on the west but little advantage over the ground to the east; and the old carriage road 
from Mylasa (which in all probability follows the line of the ancient road) 33 actually descends 
from the NE to cross the line of the ‘ exterior wall ’ on a saddle between the two southernmost 
towers. If this defence line was part of the original circuit (as our observations at its most 
southerly point suggest), the Mylasa Gate, which Alexander first approached, will have been 
on this saddle and not towards the low ground (where it must later have been situated); and 
Alexander’s main onslaught with his engines may have been delivered in this sector; Alexan¬ 
der’s camp, at five stades distance from the city, will then have been at the pass at Yoku?ba§i 
(which is just 800 m. distant by road), and not in the flat ground on the cast of the city towards 
the sea. 34 This explanation of the problem of the ‘ exterior wall ’ and of the apparent con¬ 
fusion in Arrian can only be regarded as tentative, pending a more systematic study of the 
whole circuit than we at the time of our visits saw reason to make. 

For the position of the Tripylon the clues are that Ptolemy’s sector there was a separate 
one from Alexander’s, and that it had a defensive ditch which was not filled in. The existence 
of this ditch implies that engines could have been used and therefore that the ground was 
fairly level, and the fact that the ditch was not filled in indicates that Ptolemy was not in fact 
using engines. Alexander did not have command of the sea 35 and must take to the steep 
mountain-side to circumvent the NE salient, so that the transportation of engines to the north 
and west flanks of the city would present serious difficulties. It is therefore almost certain that 
Alexander’s sector was throughout on the cast, as was his camp, and that Ptolemy’s lay west 
of the NE salient. A triple gate on the north flank facing the trackless mountain-side is out 


« Cf. also Strabo XIV 656, 635. The Mausoleum, however, remained undamaged, as also, apparently, the brick and 

marble palace of Mausolus (Vitruvius, loc. eit., Pliny jVH XXXV 172). ,_ ,. . 

« the modem motor road keeps to the cast side of this crest to avoid the steep descent into the ■ . 

** It is perhaps worth remark, though not in any way decisive, that in Arrian s account (I 23,5)1 Alexander, on entering 
the city after the Persians’ withdrawal, looked down on the island fort and Salmacis {c/ p. 87). 1 his is one of the passages 
which disproves the recurring misconception that the ‘ island * to which the Persians withdrew was Arconnesus (the modern 

Xaraada) implies that Alexander sent his engines and com by sea to Halicarnassus. But Arrian (I 20, 1) 

states that Alexander 4 a, this point dismissed his flee,; the Persian triremes l^uovv t* 1die Persians were able o 

send reinforcements by sea from Halicarnassus to Myndus. and at the end of the siege foirfleetbrourittoJeS 
Cos (Diod. XVII 27, 5). The supplies from Miletus may in fact have been shipped to Torba Bay and thence brought over 

land to Yokujba?i by the Mausolan road (p. 131). 
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of the question, 36 and the Tripylon can therefore be located with confidence on the Myndus 
road in the middle of the west flank, where two widely spaced massive ashlar gate-towers still 
stand to a height of eighteen courses or more. 37 

Otfur Remains. The position of the ancient theatre on the slope of Goktepe is unmistakable, 
and some of the stone bench blocks are still in position in the cavea. 38 Newton (276) cleared 
to the bottom a row of thirty Doric columns, preserved with part of their entablature, from 
which a number of stumps are still visible to the SE of the great platform; and he recognised 
them as belonging to a stoa. But his identification of this construction as the Stoa of Apollo 
and King Ptolemy, whose dedication is attested by inscriptions, 30 is hardly tenable; the column 
shafts arc of late date and were accompanied by a Roman mosaic pavement, with rubble and 
concrete vaults adjacent; and the dedicatory inscriptions of the Stoa of Apollo were found 
near the cast wall of the Mausoleum enclosure three or four hundred metres away. To the 
cast or SE of the stoa of the thirty columns is a complex of ancient remains at the group of houses 
called Fiirkkuyusu, where Newton recorded a Byzantine monastery of H. Marina. Newton 
ascertained the limits of a large platform, 40 c. 50 X 38 m., parts of whose eastern wall are still 
visible. He conjectured that this was the site of a gymnasium, and our discovery ofgymnasi- 
archal inscriptions in the vicinity confirms his conjecture. In a yard just north of the plat¬ 
form are various carved stones \cf. plate 13 (d)) 41 and the inscribed Doric column drums 
noted by all travellers (pp. 101 f., under no. 12), and the circular foundation of a limestone con¬ 
struction of 13 m. diameter. To the south of this Newton (325 ff.) excavated the remains of a 
sanctuary of Demetcr and Persephone, with a votive deposit of classical date (p. 94), in the 
1 of Chiaoux». I n th e west part of the town, in the ‘ Field of Hadji Captan ’, he brought 
to light a Roman villa with mosaics and sculptures. 41 " In Eski Qe§me, between Newton’s 
Roman Villa and the harbour, some pieces of sculpture (plate 12 ( c-e ), cf. p. 99) have recently 
come to light; 42 they may indicate the position of another villa. Remains of Roman con¬ 
struction were also noted by Biliotti along the edges of the Mausoleum peribolos. A sculptured 
head of a barbarian, 0-25 m. high, was seen in a house on the quay (plate 13 (£)), 4 perhaps 
from Gumu§liik ’ (Myndus); Prof. J. M. C. Toynbee points out that in the photograph there 
seems to be a Phrygian cap with the peak broken off stretched tight across the brow, 43 and that 
the head might come from a trophy. Hamilton noted remains of houses and other buildings 


■'*^ C ^ 1 w ark !vf gatC hc,e ’ fr ? m A vh , ich a narrow mountain path leads up the glen to Gdkceler (p. 123. ancient 

Pedasa); the easier, though longer, route by Qirkan branches from the Myndus road V j, 

bee the plan, Newton I, pi 73, where the walling in the pylon may be partly conjectural. 

3 , rty ~ l "’° rOVVS of scals V ,u,naL °f a Toa « the Levanl 55). 

40 Halicarnassus 319 ff., pi. *Q. 

• “ T . h ? Pedestal PLATE *3 (®) 1S on « of a pair, mirror twins, in blue limestone, dug up by Newton (32.1 f.) and now built 

h °“ SC - w.dth 048, front to back on moulding 044.; plain on top. A fragment with a fillet 

^Sorted another !l P * ^ • * Uf £ ? cd “ ,al > !* , built in, ° a neighbouring house. Newton (270 note c) 

ir ° C b J° cl f* "I'h asbldd .»« relief and a triglyph, at the kenak on the waterfront. W ' 

For the mosaics see Hinks, BMC Paintings 125 ff. 

a headless statue of a draped female figure; white marble; pres. H. 070 m. In 
(h\ ^,!r m,™?. 17 ^ h00 at Bodrum, from a house in Eski (pejmc: (a) the inscribed relief, p. qo, no. 4 (plate 12 (r)), 
(i) statue of Mars>as in the round engaged against a tree-trunk (plate 12 (d-d): white marble, in one nirre • wlei in 


.k. ■ U-on me ooay. sne tnong is siung over a iork in the bole of 

Ifiphtlv and ,h J C J righ ' °J? C dro °Ps; and the modelling of the torso is shallow. The figure is 

tvStofthe teJ P r « umcdd «cen' from the Pergamene tradition, mild and undramatic in aspect. For the 

another whhe mf .I t Stuart Jones, Cat. CanservaUri .65 ff. The counterfeit red paint (which is also found on 
“e H^gini hSSjw. P m K ° S MusCum ) scems to blur ,hc distinction between ‘ red 1 and 1 white * types of 

. I °\L I B i raC xS:^ OVO A’r pI r' 2 ' n0 ', 121 : A rros S‘iegged seated barbarian from Halicarnassus AM XLV, pi. 

fetf'tt 256 n .0 VAlA ™ 3 $: “ 8 VC rr0m lhC Mausol " im w- Uppold .DU pM,. 
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in the extremity of the NE salient, 44 but his account is rather confused at this point; there is 
now no trace of any building in the rock and scrub on this high point. 

The urban population of Bodrum, numbering 11,000 souls, is today distributed KwyqSov 
into eight or nine mahalUs or clusters of habitations, of which six lie within the limits of the 
ancient city. The ancient city could have held a vastly greater population, and in fact at no 
time in antiquity was it fully inhabited. The west part from Goktepe to the SW salient was a 
cemetery in Roman times; the south and east slopes of Goktepe as far as the great platform 
were honeycombed with tombs and complexes of cubicles cut in the soft rock and superimposed 
in tiers on the southern cliffs (p. 167), and many funerary inscriptions and blocks have come to 
light round Ycnikoy. There are also groups of tombs outside the city along the whole western 
half of the circuit, on the cast at Kislelik (cf. p. 94, n. 57), and to the SE beyond Kumbahge bay. 


The Pre-Mausolan City. 

Zephyria. Although Mausolus’ strategical dispositions, as unfolded by Vitruvius (p. 87), 
seem to require the isolation of the * island ’ of Zephyria as a military reserve, there can be little 
doubt that it was the position of the original Greek settlement, and of the citadel or troAis 45 of 
Halicarnassus before the time of Mausolus. The peninsula, with its low narrow isthmus 
affording a sheltered anchorage and the shortest possible land frontier, is an ideal colonisation 
site. We picked up a few early Greek and classical sherds on the rocky sides of the ‘ island *, 
among them plate 14 (a) 5-7, and plate 13 (r) 2; 46 and on the surface of the counterscarp 
outside the fosse there is much classical pottery (e.g. plate 14 (a) 8), especially black glaze of the 
late fifth century and the first half of the fourth. 47 The tremendous pile of the castle of the 
Knights has obliterated the pre-existing remains, and we failed to see any trace of ancient con¬ 
struction there; but Newton (275) and Karo 48 have noted beddings cut for the ancient walls, 
and Maiuri reported the discovery of an ancient wall of good isodomic masonry in the lower 
yard under the keep. 49 Maiuri has shown reason to believe that the Temple of Apollo, in which 
decrees of the city were kept, was situated on the ‘ island ’; an inscription found there records 
the improvement of the altar of Apollo, apparently through the construction of a stone court, 
by Panamyes, son of Kasbollis, who was registrar towards the middle of the fifth century b.c . 50 

Salmacis. On the west side of the harbour there are no sure traces of ancient construction. 
The ground is denuded, with rock frequently cropping out; but in places on the arsenal 
promontory and at its base there is a thin streak of ancient deposit on the rock, and we were 
able to collect a considerable number of scraps of black-glazed pottery of the late fifth century 
and the early fourth (cf plate 13 (c) 4) 51 and a sprinkling of archaic sherds (e.g. plates 14 (a) 
2-3, 1 3 ( e ) 7> 9)- 62 These relatively abundant traces of classical occupation suggest that the 
arsenal promontory was the site of the quarter called Salmacis. That Salmacis towards the 


44 Travels in Asia Minor II 34. 

“ As in the fifth-century inscription SIG * 46. . 

4i plate 14 (a) 5, fragment with glaze bands on a pale slipped surface, near Geometric; 7, lip ol cud or kantharos in 
soft pale ware with red glaze stripe and running circle and tangent (?) decoration; 6, black-glazed kotyle foot of Attic type; 
plate 13 («) 2, interior of bowl with stamped ovolo and palmettc of first half of fourth century. A few other bits of archaic 
striped ware were found. . „ „ , , . . 

45 plate 14 (a) 8, rim of Attic-type bell-krater with R.F. laurel spray. The spoil of the counterscarp of the castle is 
likely to have come from an already disturbed area, since both Artemisia the Younger and Alexander are said to have dug 
through the isthmus (cf. p. 87, n. 6). 

44 AA 19x9, 61. 

49 Ann. IV-V 328, marked on pi. 5. .... , „ 1 

40 SEG IV, no. 191 (assuming aOXi^ to be correctly read by Maiuri); a photograph AM XLV, pi. 4, 2. 

41 Fragment of cup with impressed ovolo and palmettc, early fourth century. .... ... 

49 Striped fragments, including an uoright rim of an open bowl with decoration on a white slip outside and a white band 
on glaze inside (plate 14 (a) 3); fragments of a small relief pithos (plate 13 M 9 ) and plain crock with incised handle 
(plate 13 (*) 7). The fifth-century lamp rim (plate 14 (a) 2) was found on the peak at Kaplankalcsi. 
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middle of the fifth century enjoyed a certain municipal autonomy, with its own registrars, is 
evident from the inscribed stele 53 which records a joint decision of the ouXAoyo$ 6 ‘AAtxapva- 
T6 [co]v xat IaAyaKt[T] 4 cov and Lygdamis, the second successor of the elder Artemisia in the 
tyranny; and it has therefore been incautiously proposed that before Mausolus Salmacis was a 
Carian township independent of Halicarnassus. But the stele itself shows that there was only 
one prjlanis, and the whole community is referred to as the Halicarnassians; further, unlike 
Halicarnassus, Salmacis never issued its own coinage, and it was not detached from Halicar¬ 
nassus by the Athenians in the collection of tribute or mentioned among the Lclcgian towns 
given to Halicarnassus in the fourth century. It therefore seems impossible that Salmacis can 
normally have been independent of Halicarnassus; and such limited municipal autonomy as 
is attested by the fifth-century stele may have been granted by the tyrants as a political man¬ 
oeuvre. The fountain of Salmacis is mentioned as the scene of the first fraternisation of Greek 
immigrants and natives, after one of the Greek settlers had set up a tavern at this spot. 51 
Fifth-century Salmacis does in fact seem to have had a high proportion of Carians in its popu¬ 
lation, if it is legitimate to argue from the twenty recorded names of householders in this 
quarter. 

Other Remains. The evidences of prehistoric settlement found by us at Halicarnassus are 
exiguous. On the SW slope of the Kaplankalesi hill, where lines of terraces were once retained 
by boulders, we picked up chips and two scraps of blades of obsidian; no prehellenic pottery 
could be segregated at this point, though a few sherds from thick, rough vessels from the 
arsenal promontory and the castle counterscarp may be prehistoric. 65 

The central area of Halicarnassus around the head of the harbour is flat ground overlaid 
with later deposits; and while Roman and later Hellenistic pottery is abundant and Newton’s 
excavations have brought early Hellenistic glazed sherds to the surface at the Mausoleum site, 
there is nothing of the pre-Mausolan periods to be seen, though the terracottas from a votive 
deposit unearthed by Newton at the sanctuary of Demctcr 56 cover (as Mr. Higgins of the 
British Museum informs us) the fifth and most of the fourth centuries b.c. In the vicinity of the 
Mausoleum Newton excavated tombs which may have been of classical date 57 and a sepulchral 
chamber which contained archaic terracotta figurines. 58 An archaic marble head in the 
British Museum, dated c. 530 B.C., was unearthed by Biliotti at the east edge of the Mausoleum 
platform, and fragments of archaic stone statuettes and terracotta animals and a decayed clay 
sarcophagus were found along the edges of the peribolos ; the head is thought to come from a 

“ S/G* 45 = Tod, GHP no. 25. 

s * Vitruvius II 8, 1a. 

is A fragment from the neck and handle of a jar found at the counterscarp resembles in fabric and form the prehistoric 
ware from Erenmezarhk (p. 118). 

Halicarnassus II 325 ff., I, pis. 46-7. 

* T II 124 f., 154 f. Mr. R. A. Higgins dates the head ibid. 124 to the late fifth century. At Kislelik also on the east of 
the town Newton opened sarcophagi {334 ff.) containing vases about which Mr. P. E. Corbett of the British Museum has 
kindly informed us as follows: ‘ The vase mentioned by Newton, Halicarnassus II 335, is the late Attic pelike E 428; the two 
vases on p. 336 are a second pelike F 14, and a light cup-kotylc, 57. 12-20. 226. The two pelikai are pretty well contem¬ 
porary, to judge by their shape; E 428 must be of much the same date as Schefold, Untersuchunzen, nos. 474 and 514, which 
arc shown to be earlier than 350 b.c. by comparison with Olynthus XIII, pi. 64-65, 50. Thougn F 14 is much corroded the 
main scene can be recognised as a fight between a mounted Oriental and a Greek: the mounted figure may be compared 
with Olynthus XIII, pl.45. The two figures on the reverse of F 14 seem contemporary with the cloaked youths of Olynthus 
XIII, pi. 38, no. 28. Thus the date of both figured vases is about 360 b.c. or perhaps a little after. The form and decora¬ 
tion of the cup-kotylc suggest a date in the third quarter of the century, rather than the second, though not too long after the 
middle of the century.’ The pelike E 428 was found in a sarcophagus, together with a fifth-century silver tetrobol of Chios. 
The pelike F 14 and the cup-kotyle were found in another sarcophagus. These burials seem therefore to date from the first 
decades of the Mausolan city; they appear to lie outside the main cast circuit, but it is not clear in Newton’s description 
whether or not they would he outside an assumed course of the ‘ exterior wall ’ in this sector (see above, p. 90). 

“ Mr. Higgins kindly informs us that the rude horseman BMC Terracottas 92 (B 118) and a number of other similar 
pieces found by Newton in the sepulchral chamber of the Mausoleum site ( Halicarnassus II 147) are to be dated somewhere in 
the sixth century b.c. For the Halicarnassus terracottas see now Higgins, BMC Terracottas I (1954), 102. 
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sphinx, and may have belonged to a funerary monument. 69 If it could be shown definitely 
that this area near the head of the harbour was a cemetery in prc-Mausolan times, there would 
be grounds for supposing that the town quarters were then centred on the ‘ island ’ and Sal- 
macis. An archaic marble lion is built into the wall of the English Tower at the SE corner of 
the castle. 80 We observed a white marble Ionic capital of unusual form at the bus terminus in 
the Carsi as we were leaving Bodrum in 1952 (fig. 15, plate 12 (a-b)); it is of an early date, 
and its interest justifies a brief note kindly sent us by Mr. W. H. Plommer, which is printed 
below (pp. 169 ff.). 61 Some archaic relief pithoi or fragments are reported from Halicarnassus 
and neighbouring sites, 62 as also a handful of other archaic figurines. 63 The earliest known 
Hellenic object from the site is the sherd plate 14 ( a ) 4, from a glazed skyphos with a reserved 
panel on the shoulder, of probably Late Geometric form; we did not find it ourselves, and 
could not ascertain the exact position where it was picked up. 

Halicarnassus was the principal city of the coast between Miletus and Cnidus in ancient 
times. 64 The Greek settlement was attributed to emigrants from Troczcn; 66 Herodotus 
(VII 99) calls them Dorians, and Stephanus records that Anthes, the oecist, brought the (puAq 
Avpova with him to Halicarnassus. The date, c. 1175 b.c., claimed for the foundation by the 
Halicarnassian ambassadors in Rome 06 is not supported by any archaeological evidence, and 
it is doubtful whether the settlements at Halicarnassus and Cnidus, in contrast to those in 
Rhodes and Cos, can be assigned to an earlier date than the colonisation of Ionia. 67 According 
to Herodotus (I 144) Halicarnassus was at one time a member of the Dorian hexapolis , which 
included Cnidus, Cos, and the three cities of Rhodes, but was expelled on account of an in¬ 
cident at the Triopian festival. It shared in the Hellenion at Naucratis, but took no part in 
colonial enterprises. After the Pedasian resistance at Mt. Lide was overcome, Halicarnassus 
was annexed to the Persian Empire by Harpagus. From some time before 480 b.c. until at 
least the fifties of the fifth century it was ruled by a dynasty, of which the most famous member 
was Artemisia the Elder, the daughter of a Halicarnassian named Lygdamis and a Cretan 
mother; 68 at this time it seems to have been the scat of a rule which included the islands of 
Cos, Nisyros, and Calymna. It joined the Athenian Confederacy, presumably at the time of 
Cimon’s expedition to Caria ( c . 468 b.c.), if not earlier; and continued a member until the 


s * Ashmole, Festschrift A. Rumpf 5 ff., pis. 1-2. 

10 AA iqiq, 70 , fig. 6; its position appears in Newton, Halicarnassus I, pi. 35, 1; see also A. H. Markham, Biidrim 
Castle (1904), pi. 6. For archaic sculptures from Halicarnassus, cf. Lippold, Die gricch. Plastik 66. 

" The capital has since been moved into the adjacent municipal garden. 

'* 13 (0 9 (p- 93 > n - 52), and Louvre, Courby, Vases grecs d reliefs 85, pi. 3a, Feytmans, BCH LXXIV 162 (Hali- 

carnassus); JHS VIII 71 fig 10 (Asarlik, together with fragments of sarcophagi with relief decoration, BMC Vases I 1. 
21 3 ff., figs. 300-3); JHS VIII 7 9 , fig. 26 (Mandrais); plate 13(e) 8 (Gdkbel, p. 135). To judge by the meagre remains 
, no.Vf “e Halicarnassian relief pithoi seem to be smaller and thinner-walled than those of Rhodes and Cnidus 

[BCH LXXIV 135 ff) and to be devoid of figured decoration. 

•* E.e. the early fifth century female figurine, Louvre CA 235, found in the digging of a well at Bodrum, now Mollard- 
Besques, Cat. raisonni dts figurines, B 338, pi. 36, and ibid. B 339. 

“ For a more detailed account of its history see Newton, Halicarnassus II, chapters I-II. 

** Strabo XIV 6',6; Paus.II 30,9; Steph. Byz. s.v. ' “AXtKapvaoofit\ Cf. CIG 2655; Michel no. 452. Also Argives, 
Vitr. I 8, 12; Mela I 16, 3; cf. also Paus. II 30, 10, where with the descent of the Heraclidae Dorians from Argos were 
received into citizenship at Troezcn. 

49 Tacitus A. IV 55. The claim, out forward in a.d. 26, was that the city had stood for 1200 years and never suffered 
from an earthquake. It is likely that the age of the city was computed on a chronological system linked to the Troica and 
that a high dating was adopted to impress the Senate; it does not therefore follow that the foundation was regarded as an¬ 
terior to the descent of the Heraclidae. 

*’ Strabo XIV 653, (after the death ofCodrus) KviSos uiv ycrp «rl 'AXixap/ocis oOS' ttco, ’P66ot 5 * f|v xai KG*. This 
admittedly conflicts with the tradition that Anthes left Troezen when the sons of Pelops came from Pisatis [cf. Strabo VIII 
374 /; but is supported by Pausanias’ rro>Aois Itwiv Oor.pov (II 30, 9). It is notable that Halicarnassus is not mentioned 
in Diodorus account of the Dorian foundations in the Southern Sporades and Caria (V 53 ff). 

94 Hdt VII 99: cf. also Suidas s.w. * 'Hp 65 oros ‘ riavOaoi* *. 
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last years of the Peloponnesian War. In the early years of the fourth century 69 it came under 
the control of the satrap of Caria, Hecatomnos, and on his death (c. 377 B.c.) of his eldest son, 
Mausolus, who transferred his residence from Mylasa to Halicarnassus. It has been supposed 
that Hecatomnos had first set up his residence at Halicarnassus and from there moved to 
Mylasa: 70 but this assumption seems to rest on no more serious evidence than a Statement of 
Diodorus {XV 90, 3) that the padAe.a of Caria were at Halicarnassus at the time of the 
Satraps’ Revolt of 362 b.c. The date of the removal to Halicarnassus and the synoecism of the 
neighbouring towns in it is discussed below (p. 169). Halicarnassus remained in the hands of 
the progeny of Hecatomnos until 334 b.c. as the centre of a realm that comprised Cana, and for 
a time Rhodes and other islands, Lycia, and parts of Ionia and Lydia. Alexander restored the 
town to Ada, widow of Idricus and last survivor of the children of Hecatomnos, in 334. Halicar¬ 
nassus subsequently passed through the hands of Asander, Antigonus, 71 and Lysimachus, after 
whose defeat in 281 it became Ptolemaic; from 197 b.c. it seems to have remained independent 
until Roman times. It was the seat of a bishopric in early Christian times, and has remained 
one of the most important towns of the coast to the present day. 

Despite its share in the trade at Naucratis, Halicarnassus docs not seem to have been one 
of the great commercial cities in early Greek times; and during the second half of the fifth 
century, in the interval when it was not the seat of a despotism, it paid to Athens a tribute of 
one and two-third talents only. At this time the neighbouring Lclcgian towns were taxed 
independently, and some of them paid a tribute comparable to (and in one instance actually 
exceeding) that of Halicarnassus itself. Halicarnassus may, of course, have exercised some sort 
of leadership on the peninsula in early Greek times, and its economic strength, if one may use 
the term, was no doubt broader than the limits of its territory; in an inscription of the fifth 
century Halicarnassians are found owning property on the peninsula at Termera and Lide.'- 
The names of the citizens arc an index to the absorption of native elements in the Greek com¬ 
munity. Among some 265 names (including patronymics) of Halicarnassians in the two 
generations following the Battle of Salamis the Greek ones are in a majority of only about six¬ 
teen. Seven bearers of Greek names had sons with barbarian names, whereas about thirty-one 
bearers of Greek names had barbarian patronymics; thus among the fathers the barbarian 
names seem actually to outnumber the Greek. The great majority of the barbarian names 
have Carian forms. There can be no doubt that many of them, here as at Miletus, were cur¬ 
rent in Hellenic or fully hellenised families: three of the four bearers of the Carian name 
Panyasis whose father’s names arc known had Greek patronymics; and one of them was the 
celebrated epic poet, whose father, Polyarchus, is said by Suidas to have been a brother of 
Lyxes, the father of Theodorus and the historian Herodotus. There can be no doubt of the 
complete Hellenism of this family, or of Panamyes, son of Kasbollis, who was registrar of 
Halicarnassus together with the son of the tyrant Lygdamis, 73 and who recorded in good 
Ionic verse his improvement of the altar court of Apollo (p. 93). 

The speech and culture of Halicarnassus seem to have been almost pure Ionic in the fifth 
century. This could amply explain its withdrawal or expulsion from the Dorian union which 
celebrated the festival of Triopian Apollo. 74 Grote’s view that the expulsion may in part have 

49 Perhaps with the King’s Peace in 386 B.c. . ... 

19 Cf. Tam, Alexander II 218, where three ancient authors are incorrectly cited as adhering to his view. 

« Ptolemy attacked Halicarnassus in 309^.0^, but was compelled to raise the siege by^Demetrius Pohorcctcs CPlut. 

Dt,U u & Paton-Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos p. xvii. 4 The reputed Argive settlement at Iasus is said by Polybius (XVI 12 2 f.) 
to have taken reinforcements under the son of Neilcus from Miletus to make good its losses in war with the Carians; and it is 
not unlikely that Halicarnassus also received Ionic immigrants; a legend (Parthcnius XIV) shows a Halicamassian youth 
of the royal family held as a hostage by the ruling house at Miletus. 
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been prompted by the increasing predominance of the Carian element 75 is hardly tenable in 
view of the cpigraphical evidence now available. It has, nevertheless, given rise to some 
curious speculation. Paton and Myres spoke of Halicarnassus as not being ‘ a thoroughly 
Hellenic foundation ’; 70 and Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor even numbered it among the 
eight Lelegian towns. 77 Tarn has carried the attack yet further. 78 He is, of course, concerned 
to defend Alexander from the charge of having destroyed a Greek city. He therefore seeks to 
disqualify the testimony of Diodorus and Strabo (and even Arrian) that Alexander wrecked the 
city, 79 and secondly, to show that in any case Halicarnassus was not a Greek city. Tarn con¬ 
tends that by the fifth century, though the Greeks may have retained a Hellenic organisation 
in their own community at Halicarnassus, the town was really in the hands of a family of 
Carian dynasts whom he seems to regard as forebears of Hecatomnos; and that after the 
synoccism Halicarnassus was ‘ essentially a Carian town ’. This judgment hardly fits the 
facts. The wonder is rather that Halicarnassus was capable of assimilating the greater part of 
the Lelegian octapolis without, so far as its literature, epigraphy, art, architecture, and coinage 
show, suffering a diminution of its Hellenism; this is the clearest indication of the contribution 
that Halicarnassus had long been making, along with Miletus, to the hcllcnisation of the 
Carians. In the fifth century the language and literature of Halicarnassus were pure Greek 
and distinguished by the Ionic writings of Herodotus, Pigres, and Panyasis; cults, 80 votive 
custom, 81 and coinage 82 were fully Greek; the city had normal Greek magistrates, time- 
reckoning, institutions and legislation, and public records published on stelae and kept in the 
sanctuary of Apollo; and the Greek political institutions governed the whole, and not just a 
section, of the community. 83 Finally, there is nothing to suggest that Hecatomnos was a 
descendant of the elder Artemisia. There is no reason to suppose that the earlier dynasty 
adhered to the barbarous practice of adelphic marriage, and Artemisia at least was of Greek 
origin. While the seat of Hecatomnos’ power was at Mylasa in the interior 84 and dependent 
on his satrapy, Artemisia’s rule was established on the coast and in the adjacent Greek 
islands; and by a fortunate chance wc are able with some confidence to locate the forebears 
of Hecatomnos at Cindya to the SW of Mylasa at the time when Artemisia was living at 
Halicarnassus. 85 


Inscriptions (Halicarnassus). 

i. Turkkuyusu Mahallesi, in front of the house of Mehmet Kclej, upper part of a stele 0-35 m. high, 0 42 m. wide, 
0-075 m. thick. Letters 10 mm. high, much worn and illegible in the lower part. Squeeze. 


tn\ Mfive[. . .]ou toO ’AOqvoScopou, uq- 
vos ’Av[0£OTTipi]covos, frri TrpuTaveias 


" History of G'ttte III 2 7 5 - n JHS XVI 204. ” ATL I 538. ” Alexander ll n 8. 

7 » This case is in fact more arguable if one takes into account the ancient testimonies that both the Mausoleum and the 
palace ofMausolus were standing intact in later times. Cf. p. 91, n. 32. . 

10 S/G’ 46,2-3. 11 Cf. the elegiac dcdicauon of Panamyes (p. 93}. 

« Cf. BMC Coins, Caria, pi. 18, Head, H ,\* 617 f. It is worth noting in this connection that the scries of late archaic 
and classical terracotta figurines from Halicarnassus (nn. 58 and 63) are thoroughly Greek and seem on the present evidence 
to be products of a local fabric. 

“ SIC* 45 = Tod CHI 1 no. 25. 

* 4 Strabo XIV 659. Cf. Newton II30 f. , , ,. , . 0 .. 

•» Herodotus (V 118) names Pixodarus, son of Maussollus, of Cindya, who was married to a daughter of the byennesis 
of Cilicia, c. 407 b.c. Pixodarus and Maussollus are two of the three Hccatommd male names; the known male names in 
Artemisia's family are Pisindclis, Lygdamis and Apollonides. In Suidas’ entry s . i >. niypns there seems to be a confusion 
between the two Aricmisias, since Pigres can hardly have been a brother of the later one, whereas the unqualified phrase 
MauowXoj yv/vnx6s can only refer to the wife of the famous Mausolus; the ph^ 
well be referred to eith 
camassus and capture 

also be referred to her. . .... 

nassus on account of the advantages of the situation. 

H 
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-rfjs urra Zv[- 6-7 - t]o 0 ’ApKdSos, 
ypappcfT[£uovTos . . . .Jx ou T °^ 'Apx&Sos, 

5 EKTT 1 } Av[opivo]y, ISofev -rqi povAfjfi] 

Kai [t]coi 8[Y|h]coi, y[vcbji]rn TrpvTavEcov, [. . .] 


. HIEYNO , -.J 

[---.-] 


This is a normal prescript to a Hellenistic decree of Halicarnassus; cf. no. 35 below. For 
the name ’Apx&s at Halicarnassus see BCH IV (1880), 398-9, nos. 7 and 8. 

LI. 6-7. ? [£rrEi| 5 ]i*i ktA. 

% 

2. Turkkuyusu, in the yard of home no. 7, a block of darkish marble now hollowed oul as a trough, 0 57 m. high 
m. wide, 0 45 m. thick. The text is on the side of the trough, but is almost entirely effaced. Letters 10-11 mm’ 
high in 11. x-5, 7-9 mm. below. Squeeze. 


[- -]TYZAEIN[.] 

OYNEKAYEY[.] 

APXOYEYOOY . AINE . . . OY[-. ]IKA[-] 

[-]TAI[.]EKA 

5 [- -]!AXOYTEY . E[.-]EYETEITAPION 

(10 lines illegible) 

6 ATHZ ’ApTEpiSi 

'HpcjkAeI [. . . .]ATPIA 


vacat 

[.]&u»s 

[Aijowatou 

[tjCrra^ias 


vacat vacat 

[- - -] 5 pos [--] 

£[Cn-a]§ta[s] Evrrcx^as 


vacat 

A^jiariTptos 

evTo^fas 


In 11 . 6-15 occasional letters or syllables are visible on various parts of the stone, and appear 
to belong, at least in some cases, to proper names; but it is not certain that this part of the text 
was disposed in four columns, as it is at the bottom. If 'Ap-r^tSi ‘HpcneAEl is rightly read in 
11. 16-17, we have perhaps a joint dedication by four winners of the good-conduct prize in the 
gymnasium, rather than a list of prizewinners. The heading ( 11 . 1-5) is very illegible and 
unintelligible to us; in the absence of any recognisable word, the reading is, of course, most 
uncertain. 

For other gymnastic inscriptions in the quarter of Turkkuyusu see below nos. 8-18. 


, 3 * B < *? rum Castle on the east side, built into one of the crenels towards the north end, overlooking the sea, a fragment of 

Preaent maximum dimensions: 038 m. high, o-, 6m. wide, i 3 . m. thick. Letters 


[- - -]AZHN10Y[.-] 

[- -]ov £|i ur\v\[- .-] 

[- -] tn‘ ’Apyi-mrouf.] 

[- -]5 ^COVTlPEVTlf-.] 

5 [-] TT 1 V ‘Eprn'ou j[-] 

[- -]v TOV TTpOS t[-] 

f- -]Tqi MevEOTpfdrrov-J 

[- -]s 'Eppiou drro Aeu[-] 

[-] 650 V TT)V OTEVfjV [-] 
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io [- -]r| nfjxos &rr6 tou [-J 

f- -]OTHIITONAITHZf-} 

[- -]AAZ < E EY0YTI . A[- - -] 

[- - ]to [?] X ovt£s o!k[-] 

[-]os tou Atovuo[-] 

15 [---]OAAI!BOI[.J 

Wc have part of a document relating apparently to the sale of properties and containing a 
description of them. No recognisable localities occur, unless possibly in 1 . 8 < 5 ctt 6 A£u[idft 
’Ax-rift] ; for Mela’s litas Leuca see below p. 162. 

L. 11. The letters will yield orrebvas, but these seem hardly in place. 

L. 12. Presumably 5000 dr., rather than 5 dr. 

L. 15. ? [Tr6]6as 

4. Found in the quarter of Eskftepne, now in the Turgut Reis school, an elegant white marble relief in a panel with 
antae at the sides and antefixes over the epistyle; height 0-42 m., width e. 0-54 m., thickness0 07 m.; depth of relief 0-028 
m. Hermes brings three nymphs in chiton and himation to the river-god Achdous; the second nymph grasps the mantle of 
the first at the elbow, and apparently the third that of the second. Inscription in three lines, (a) on the epistyle, ( b ) on the 
ground above the figures, (e) on the rim below. Letters of the second century b.c., 9-12 mm. high in (a) and (4), 13-15 mm. 
in (e). Photograph plate 12 (e). 

6 Cnroupyos tcov Qecov "Ava^t Nunqxss NatSas 
'A X eAwios ‘Epurft rTEpixAuu^vri Naiouaa navOTTT) 

’AtrsAAfft ’A-rroAAcoviou Muv8ios 

For reliefs of this kind cf. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings 85 ff., Richter, Catalogue of the Greek 
Sculptures 80 f., no. 143, pi. 105 a, and for the nymphs ibid. no. 60 (we have been unable to 
consult Svoronos and Feubel). The precise significance of 1 . 1 is not clear; as it stands it 
appears to indicate a dedication to the Dioscuri, but the dative ova^t may not be intended. 
In any case the original significance of this type of scene has evidently been forgotten; cf. 
Rouse, op. cit ., 87. 

5. Tiirkkuyusu, at the well by the house of Mehmet Mutlu, a rectangular block broken at the top and upper left side. 
Published by Hula and Szanto, Sb. Akad. Wien CXXXII 29, no. 4. We give from a squeeze and a charcoal reading a rather 
more complete text. 

[.] 

i. moii ..] 

[.]ONTOII[. . .] 

[-] ©uaAAios 

[- - 9-10 - -]MAI2 frno -rift 

5 [.'n-pftopEtas AIE 

[.]Z frrpEapevaev 

[- 5-6 -]E[. . . .JIEPGNMEN 
[3-4] yuii[va]aiap X cov 5£ to y' 

[tu]v v 4 cov TTpcoTOS, yupva- 
10 aifa]p X cov bk xcd -rift yEpouoi- 
Ms, ElaiSt Zap&TTiSi xai tcoi 
Si'iucoi X aptcrrripiov 

L. 3. The name Thyallis is known elsewhere at Halicarnassus, cf. no. 8 below. The 
name of the gymnasiarch there could in fact be restored here: [MeAdvOios Apdxloirro^ T[bO I 
MeAcxvQi'ou tou] ©uaAAtos. 

LI. 5-6. ? 8t’ ^[irayyEA(a]s. 
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6. <?ar}i Mahallesi, built into the house of Ali Uyar beside the Milas road, a rectangular block 0*645 m * high, o-66 m. 
wide, 0*28 m. thick; the upper surface is plain. Letters 27-28 mm. high. 

6 Sfjpos h-ipTi^ev 

KoIvtov AoAAtov 
Abcpou ulov £rrap- 
Xov dpETfjs evEKa 
5 Kal euvolas Tqs els 
krrdv 

The man in question seems to be unknown; a Lollius is also mentioned in BMI 893. 23. 

7. In the quarter of Yenikoy, beside the door of the upper large round cistern, a rectangular block 0 63 m. high, 0 52 m. 
wide, thickness not ascertainable. Broken on the left. Thin regular letters 25-28 mm. high. 

[-]cov BIcovos 

[t^v £]outou pryrfpa 

[-]v ’Apto-ron&xov 


8. TQrkkuyusu, at the well behind the house known as Ignccilcrin Evi, a block of white marble 0-27 m. high, 0 65 m. • 
wide, 0-44 m. thick. Elegant letters 20 mm. high, not earlier than the first century a.d. 

MeXtftvQtos ApdxovTOs tou MeAcxv0(o[v] 
tou ©udAAtos [y]upvaaiapx&v 
inrtp toO viKr|oav[T]os tous ^r|Pou5 
toOs vecoTtpous vac. eue^Ioi 
5 'Avnyevou tou ’Ap[tcr]Toy£vou ‘Eppqt 
Kcd ‘HpaJVJAel 

vital vIkti 

[toO SeIvos] [-]tivo56[tou] 

For the contest in physical condition (eue^c*), found elsewhere in Asia Minor and at 
Samos, sec SIG 3 1060, 1061 and Dittenberger’s note. 

Melanthios is perhaps mentioned in no. 5 above ( q.v .), and it seems almost certain that he 
occurs also in two of the British Museum inscriptions, BMI 899 and 905. In the former of these 
we may read: 6 Sfjpos [MeAavOIcot] Ap&kovtos toO MeAcxvOIou [tou Gu&AAios], while 905 
appears to be phrased identically with our present inscription, thus: 

MeAov[0ios Apc&oirros] to[u MeAavOiou] 
tou 0u[dAAtos yupvaatajpfxwv urrfp] 

[toO] vftKi'iaavTOs tous £<pf|(3ous] 

[to] us vecoTgpous <pi[AorrovIai vel. 51 m.] 

MqTpopavou tou Euatcovos t[ou 8eIvos] 

'Eppqi Kai 'HpcocA£[I] 

The vital inscriptions at the bottom were added subsequently, and have no connection 
with the main inscription; so also in BMI 905. 

9. TUrkkuyusu, in the garden of Ahmet (?avuj, upper part of a round base, irregularly broken; two dowel-holes on top. 
Preserved height 0 25 m., diameter 0 40 m. Letters 15-18 mm. high in 11. 1-5, 9-11 mm. in 11 . 6-8. Complete at the top. 

6 -rrcnSovopos 
MeAAvTas ’AvnAoxfou] 
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vnip Tfjs tcov iraiSfcov] 
vyi£ia$ 

5 'Epiisi Kai 'Hpa[KAfi] 

[- -]tov frri KTsavois yaupo[v?-] 

[- -]aivco uf| poi toOto koX[-] 

i- - -M—.] 

L. 6. Or yavpo[vp£vov]. 

L. 7. ? [8£iw]aivco. After toOto, perhaps £aX- 

10. Tiirkkuyusu, outside the house of Hiiseyn Morgan, a block of blue marble 033m. high, 0-54 m..wide, 042 m. thick; 
on lop is a rectangular sinking 0 235 m. long and 0 04 m. deep. Letters 20-22 mm. high, omicron smaller, squeeze. 

A£ivop 4 vris Mutcovos 
yujjvaaiapxfl°as 
xai TTaiSouop^aas 

'Epm 

The inscription is in elegant letters attributable to the third century b.c. 

For the uncommon name Mutwv see Stcph. Byz. s . v . ‘ MunXrjvri *, and Bechtel Hut . 
Personennamen 541. 

11. TQrkkuyusu, in the yard of house no. to, a round base of bluish limestone o-66 m. high, 259 m. in circumference; 
upper surface not visible. Letters 20-25 mm - high. 

’ApioreiStis Nfcovos, ko 6’ voeeoiav 8e 0 paov|jax ou . 

yupvaaiapxwv ‘EppeT Kai ‘HpaxXei, 

CrTTOyvpvaaiapxoOvrros ©eoSotou toO <Dav(a 

Late Hellenistic date. . 

Theodotus son of Phanias occurs in two other gymnastic inscriptions at Halicarnassus, 
published by Haussoullier in BCH IV (1880), 401-2, nos. 12 and 13. In the former of these 
he erects a statue of his nephew Neon son of Aristcidcs, adopted son of Menyllus. No. 13 can 
now be probably restored: 11. 1-2, [’Apio-rciStis N*]<ovo S , koO’ vloteofav H ©paovp&xou, 
[©eo8otov 0 ]avia mroyupvaaiapxriaavrra: and 11. 5-6, imoyvpvaaiapxo[Ovros Nicovos] tou 
’ApioreiSov, ko 6’ [ulotecriav 8£ MevvXXov]. 

12. Close to the house of HOscyn Morgan in Tiirkkuyusu, four broken column-drums inscribed vertically m the flutes 
in the manner familiar at Halicarnassus. 


M [-] 

*p 

[-] 

z 
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M H 

© 

[- -] 

H 

A 

M H 

O 

E 

M 

ap- 

N 

i 

8 

O 

you 

io- 

T 

u 

CO 

9 

1 

u 


0 

[P] 

H 

0 

l 



V 


[o] o 

M S 


Inscriptions of this kind, recording victories won in the gymnasium, have been well known 
at Halicarnassus since the first were discovered by Hamilton in 1837 (Asia Minor II 31-2, 458, 
nos. 275-8). They seem to be all of Roman date. 

( b) 2. For ’Ayctpavros, cf. Hamilton no. 277. 

(c) 3. [NEOTTTojXeyou or a similar name. The letters 101 written below this in smaller 
characters apparently belong to an earlier name partially erased to make way for . . . lemus; 
cf. Hamilton, loc. cit. 

C d ) Some name like ’AvSpaiycov or EOSaiycov. The first letter might also be read as 
gamma. 


13. Tiirkkuyusu, by the well in the yard of house no. 11, very roughly inscribed on a good marble block 0-56 m. high, 
0-65 m. wide, 0-24 m. thick. 


Tafou KA 
0 AAIEA 


vital *Att£[-] 

EAAI[- - -] 


14. Tiirkkuyusu, in the yard of house no. 10, a rectangular block of dark-blue limestone 071 m. high, o-8t m. wide, 
0 37 m. thick; dowel-hole in the right front comer of the under surface. 

[- -]AIOITHN vital 

[- -JIEMONTEI MepoxAeou (sic) 

[- -jjEPONIKHN Kcrl 

’AptaravSpou 

Kai 

KAeoyfviSa 

The original inscription on the left is carefully written in letters of the Imperial period; we 
have apparently [- -]ai ol -rf)v [- -Jygyovres [tov Selva] jcpovitaiv, but we can offer no 
likely restoration. The vital inscription on the right is a subsequent addition. 

15. Tiirkkuyusu, in a wall near the house of Htiscyn Morgan, on a rectangular limestone block 0^50 m. high, 0-50 m. 
wide. 

vital 

N&ovos 

K[ai - -] vt[tai - -] 

This is probably the same inscription as Annuario IV-V 473, no. 18. 

16. Tiirkkuyusu, near the last, lower part of a marble base with moulding at the foot. 

vital [ T °tf SeTvos] 

VtKT) Ou&\6VTOS 

The base was certainly not originally made to carry this inscription. 
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17. Kelerlik Mahallesi, Mes$it Sokagi, built into the ‘ tower of Ali rectangular block 0 25 m. high, 0 58 m. wide, 
0-19 m. thick. Inscription roughly scrawled. 

V1KT) rai'ou Kol 

Tpotpi'pov AeuKtou 

tcov d8eX- 


Nothing more was written; presumably dSEAtpcov was intended, perhaps aSeAqicov iepecov, 
though the article is not elsewhere added to this phrase: see Newton, Halicarnassus II 704, 
no. 12 c, Le Bas-Waddington 503 = Annuario IV-V 472, no. 17 (now forming the threshold 
of house no. 7 in Tiirkkuyusu). 

18. Tiirkkuyusu, in the yard of the house of Mchmct Bajkaya, a well-cut block 0-57 m. long, 0-27 m. high, 0*25 m. thick, 
roughly inscribed on the short end in large irregular letters. 

Aa<pv- 

atov 

The inscription has certainly nothing to do with the purpose for which the block was origi¬ 
nally cut, and may well be another vIkt\ inscription. 

19. In the epitaph of Chimairos and Aclia Karpimc (SEC IV 192), in 11 .6-7, the stone has clearly Ik yfa nerraptwv. not 
jKTflt nerroptww. 

20. In the epitaph of Dcmctria (SEG IV 193), in 11 . 6-7, we should read ’Avi[v«x*]tyrcv in place of 'Av«[«t]^w. The 
name Ancncletus fills the space accurately, avoids the ugly line-division ’Avf|i«yrou, and is found several times in and near 
Halicarnassus; see below no. 49. 

21 Tiirkkuyusu, built into a wall in the garden of house no. 22, a handsome block of grey-blue limestone 0-75 m. high, 
0-71 m. wide, thickness not ascertainable. Utters 14-16 mm. high, late Hellenistic. The block is complete except for a 
small piece broken off the top right comer; the inscription continued on another block to the right. Squeeze. 

pvpn’ TkeAov vacua i 6 e[cov iBpOaaTO (nomen) ] 

5v pacnAets £i6tcoi 0 iiK[av -] 

Tcoi 6 t*i toi FToctis ul 6 s dyaKAet[-rf}v teke TralSa] 

£v Syvcoi irpoyovcov uv^p[crri keioo^vtiv?] 

5 qtriov, [fjJmdpovAov, fy^ppova [. ] 

’Av0ea8cov, £parr|V, (3aoKav[tas dQiyrj] 

dv 8 pos Kai tekvcov SiEycopiaf -] 

tcov dyaficov pouvriv lyvef.-] 

aoxppoavvris xXk>s eoyE tte [-] 

10 fj 5 s Trdt^ veottiO’ ouvek’ tm[ -] 

Ttpats ’Av0Ea5cov pr|Tr)p 8 [.-] 

aXK‘ ^rupees TrdvTcov a[. ] 

ytverro iraiS’ dyaOnv -rravTattvETOv?-] 

f)TTiov, fa ’AiSris a&na pE[0iipTTdo-crro] 

15 atvous 8 £ ov 0 T|vp£t OvtitoTs [ypovos, olai-] 

8 coke 0 e 6 s Tipd$ d0ava[TOiatv Taas] 

Kai ktiotcov y£vo$ eTAkov dn*’ ’Av[0ea8cov -] 

TTOTpds £rrd -rrpOTrdTcop tti[.] 

ttjv ’Av 8 poa 0 ^v€os Au>irfjSq[s.-] 

ouvona keIs q>0ip£vT|v pp[-] 

The restorations are, of course, tentative. 

We have not succeeded in sorting out the relationship of the persons mentioned; they 
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evidently belonged to a family claiming descent from the legendary founder of Halicarnassus, 
Anthcs King of Troczen. 

The name Posis is not uncommon in Asia Minor; it is connected by Bechtel, Hist. Per - 
sonennamen 381, with Poseidon, and is accordingly appropriate in this family, since Anthcs was a 
son or descendant of Poseidon, whose priesthood was hereditary in the family. 

32 . Yenikoy, at the door of the house of Mehmet K>rh, a plain block of good limestone 0-33 m. high, 0-56 m. wide, 
0-49 m. thick. Inscription in regular letters 19-22 mm. high. 

[to piquet TOUTO KCTTECTKEUa]- 
[tj£v OjAautos "Epees £av- 
tw Kai ywami Kai tekvois 
S&xnv 

5 Kai toTs £k tovtcov koo- 
pivois, pr) 8 ev 6 s 2 x ov_ 
tos ££ouaiav mpov 
©Eivai Ttva dAAbTpiov eI 
8 £ pr), forco ^-rrdperros 

For the name "Epcos cf. no. 31 below. 

23. In the Bclediye garden, a round altar c. o-8o m. high, diameter at top 0 57 m., with bucranium decoration. Letters 
of Roman date 19-22 mm. high. This is probably the inscription published by Newton, Halicarnassus II 708, no. 75. 

‘Ek&t&x 

0£v8S 

XPtl[^]TTl> X a ‘P E 

L. 2. ©evS&pou Newton. 

L- 3 - XP 1 ! 0 ^! Newton. 

This is the commonest epitaphic formula at Halicarnassus. 

Also in the Bclediye garden is an altar dedicated to Aphrodite, the Loves, and the Graces; 
this will be published by L. Robert. 

2 4 - Tilrkkuyusu, in a wall of the house of Mehmet Bajkaya, published inaccurately by Cousin and Diehl, BCH XIV 
(1090;, 113.no. 15. Squeeze, plate 15 (r). 

’Ecpappdorou 

TOO 

’AttoAAoSotou. 

KOIHTOY AoKKiiiov EYN0A2 
5 ©HKAIH xpn^ X aI P £ 

Nothing is missing on the left, and every letter is clear. As noted by the editors, the second 
part of the inscription is much later than the first part. 

L. 4. [xai Kjoivrrou C.-D., and no doubt this name was intended, rather than Quietus; 
but Kai is not wanted, and was never on the stone. Evvo8|[fou] C.-D., a name unknown to 
us. We take it that Evvo(o)s was intended; for this genitive cf. TAM III 1. 636. 

L. 5. flifcai —- H — XP 7 ! 0- ^ X a *P E C.-D., but 0 r)Kairv with floating bar in the second 
eta, was clearly written; and spaces arc left between the words in this line. QriKaui seems 
hardly a possible word; perhaps it represents a conflation of6r|KTi and O^koi. 
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S . Goktcpcalti, outside the house of Mchmct Ozyifcit, lower part of a round altar with bucraniuni decoration; pre¬ 
height 0-49 m., circumference 1-34 m. Letters 16-24 mm. high. 

rfepiT^pvta 

MaapKov 

'EA 4 vqi 

[x]p r i aT n [x°‘Jp e 

26. Tavjan Sokagi, two fragments, one built into a wall behind the house of Yusuf Gozcn, the other built into the 
adjoining house, the two evidently forming a single epitaph. Combined width c. 0 Q0 m., height at least 0 31 m. Letters 
31-35 mm. high. 

f) VTTOOTTl 

[’l]ov/A(ou Zcocriliov kcxi 
[T]fjs 6uy[ajTpos avrroO. 

[’lou]Xi<x irap0£V€ ircov is' 

XPn[<rni] X atpe 

s' in 1. 4 has the form of the figure 5. 


27. Tilrkkuyusu, in the Bardak^i 
high, 0 53 m. wide, 0-53 m. thick. 


Sokagi, a rectangular plinth carrying the base moulding of a circular altar; 0-20 m. 


NfKcxvSpe KaorpiKte 

XpW X aT P £ 


28. Yokujbaji, at the coffee-house, round altar with bucranium decoration. 


KTT)CTlKAijs 

Nuaiou 


29. Cars) Mahallcsi, tower no. 30 (property of Kamil Bar), in the staircase outside the door, a block of dark limestone 
said to have been found at Kanlidere in the western part of the town. Height 074 m., width at least 0*41 m., thickness c. 
0-24 m. Dowel-hole 0-07 m. square near the bottom of the inscribed surface. Letters 22-25 mm - high, worn away on the 
left. 

[A 0 T]oKp 6 ropt 
[Katcr] apt 'ASpiavco 
[Ail? ’OjAupiTico 
vacat ? 

There is room for Ail in 1 . 3, but from the spacing it seems on the whole more probable 
that it was not added. 

30. Eskice$me, by a well in the field of Semsettin Cnlu, a base ofpale-gnry limestone with moulding at the top, 0 35 m. 
high, 059 m. wide, 051 m. thick. Surface‘damaged on the right. Letters 3-4 cm. high in 11 . 1-2, e. 5-5 cm. in 11. 3 4. 

‘H8v6vO€ AfTP[- -] 
voe xprr£ (sic) X^M 
’E-myovris Tffc 
'HSuovov. 3^. 

Sigma having its square form, it is possible that NOE should be read for NOE in 1 . 2, and 
perhaps also in 1 . 1. We have not seen the name 'H8u6vous elsewhere. 

On the opposite side of the stone is a second, very illegible, inscription ending with x a 'P £ * 
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31. Gtimbet, just outside Bodrum on the west, at a private house, a funeral stele of white marble broken at the top; 
present height 0365 m., width 0-295 m., thickness o-io m. The stele bears a relief showing a woman in chiton and himation, 
seated on a stool with cushion, her feet resting on a footstool, in front of a one-legged table on which is a large casket whose 
lid the woman raises with her left hand. On the inside of the lid is an indistinct design, possibly an animal. Below is the 
inscription 

v Epcos 

tr.]] 

XpTicni X aTpe 

The woman's name has been erased and “Epo^ added in rough characters above; in the 
bottom line ypner-r^ has been altered to xpTl°r£ 10 correspond. The re-use by a man of a 
woman’s tombstone, however inappropriate, is not unparalleled; see, for example, Side 
Excavation Report (Turk Tarih Kurumu Publ.) 1948, no. 68. 

32. A fragment of the inscription Corp. Inset. Jud. II 756 is now built into the garden wall of house no. 196 in Gembaji, 
at the extreme west end of the quav. This is the monument published by T. Rcinach in Rev. £t. Juives XLII (1901), t-6 
under the title * La pierre de Myndos’. It mentions a female archisynagogus. 

. 33 - Yokujbaji, lying by the road in front of the coffee-house, a milestone broken into two parts; the upper portion, 
which carries two inscriptions, is 0-98 m. high, 0-44 m. in diameter at the break. 

(a) f §tt 1 <DX. [’AJvootoctIou 

tou £0aEp(ecn-6rrou) f)u[cov] 

PaoiX&os vacat 
<DX. 'Icoavris 6 k (?) 
k 6 p(tjs) k. u-TrcrnK[ 6 s] 

Cf. no. 54 below. In 1 . 5, ke was perhaps written in ligature. Anastasius I (491-518) was 
active in the construction of public works. 

(b) In rather tall, thin letters 30-35 mm. high. Badly worn on the left. 

’A[\>r]o[Kp]crropi Kaiaapi Aouxico Ietthhico 
[IjEoyripw E[ 0 a]ep£l flEpTivcrKt IfPaorco 

76 [p'p, dpjx![ £ pj e > peyiorco, SquapyiKTis 

[ 4 §ova]fcx$ [t] 6 p', nerrpi TrenpfSos, urrerro 
5 t6 ( 3 ', xai ACrroKpcrropt Kaiaapi Map- 
[kco AjOpqXtco ’Avtcovi’vco E 0 o-eP=I 
[ZEPa<rr]w 70 p', [dpJyiEpEi pEyierreo, 


I.]] 

[[- -..]] Kai ’lou- 


10 Xia Aop[va lEpjacrrf) t 6 p', un- 
Tpi xdcr[Tpcov], ai 65 oi &no- 
KcrT£<rrct 0 Ti< 7 cxv £m avQu- 

Trerrou AoXXiou rEvria[vo]0 
M 

This remarkable inscription is full of difficulty. In 1 . 4, the figure p' for Septimius Severus’ 
tribunicia potestas is quite clear on the squeeze, and gives the date a.d. 194; but it is inconsistent 
with EOctePe! in 1 . 2, as Severus only took this title in 195. Moreover,'the titles given to Cara- 
calla in 11 . 5-7, and the inclusion of Geta ( 11 . 8-9) and Julia Domna, are incompatible with so 
early a date. It might seem natural to suppose—as was suggested to us by Professor R. Syme— 
that the inscription has been re-cut, and that the original text, mentioning Severus (and per¬ 
haps also Clodius Albinus) and dated 194, was later amended to include Caracalla, Geta 
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( 11 . 8-9) and Julia Domna, without alteration of the original date. But examination of the 
squeeze shows no trace of any erasure in 1. 5, nor any change in the style of lettering; and the 
difficulty of Eu< 76 | 3 st in 1 . 2 would still remain. It seems virtually certain that the whole in¬ 
scription was cut at one. time. A peculiar feature is the addition, in 11 . 7 and 10 certainly and 
probably also in 1. 3, of the meaningless to | 5 ' to the title l£( 3 acn 6 s (-f|); perhaps therefore the 
simplest thing is to suppose that to (S' has been added indiscriminately to all the titles, and may 
be disregarded wherever it occurs. The document can then be dated to the period 201 -11. 
This is probably confirmed by the dating in 11 . 12-13 to the proconsulship of Gcntianus. The 
man in question is presumably Q. Hcdius Rufus Lollianus Gcntianus [Pros. Imp. Rom. II 128, 
no. 27), proconsul of Asia in 201-2 (not 209, as was formerly supposed). Most probably, then 
our inscription dates to the year 201; the erasure in 11. 8-9 is exactly filled by the words xcd 
AoukIco (or FTorrAicp) lEirnpicp ["etcc, hn^aveorerrep Kaiaapi. The description of Caracalla 
as pontifex maximus is a further irregularity, since he had not this title until the death of Severus; 
but this is paralleled in other unofficial documents: see Liebcnam, Fasti no. 

In 1 . 13, though the stone is worn, AoAAiou is beyond doubt; we take it to be a mere error 
on the part of the stone-cutter. 

L. 14. M denotes presumably one mile, p(iAtov), measured no doubt from the Mylasa 
gate of Halicarnassus. The stone is not now in situ, but will not have been moved far from its 
original position. For one mile, p.a' is more usual, but the alternative 40 (miles from Mylasa) 
is not probable. 

34. Bodrum Castle. The inscription over the main gate on the outer side, published very inaccurately in C/C 8698, 
was republished by Hasluck in BSA XVIII (1911-2), 215 f., but still not quite correctly. We read: 

j* 6 £v 5 ov ipxdiaevos toO KCtorpou toi/tou 

(koI) irpcn-reiv £i A6y£iv kok&s povAopEvov (sic) Tipopte^arrai C * 

/ a9iy / . Op. TjuStkes Tcmvio KcrrriTCtvos 

L. 2. Ken is represented by a sign in the form of the letter S. The symbols at the end of 
this line (which presumably give the amount of the fine) are omitted by Hasluck. 

34a. Bodrum Castle. Built into the main gateway on the left side, close to no. 34, and visible in a hole in the stone¬ 
work, is an inscribed block so awkwardly placed that we could obtain neither a copy nor a satisfactory squeeze. The last 
two lines read: 

[EUEjpyrrqv kcx’i oc*>Tq[pcx] 

[yEjyovoTct Trjs ttcJAecos] 

but of the man’s name we could recover only a few isolated letters. The inscription is of the 
Roman period, and is carefully written in letters 18-20 mm. high. 

We include a few other inscriptions from Bodrum which were not found by us during our 
investigations. Nos. 36 and 37 are published here with the kind permission of Dr. M. Mitsos. 

35. From a copy submitted by Dr. F. J. Tritsch, made at Bodrum in 1952. No details available concerning the stone 
or the place. 

[£]rri vecottoiou ’AvQuAo kj tou Aqp[. . . .] 

[*rr]puTcxv£uovTos AqpoKpiTOV [tou . .] 

[JOAAou, pqv6$ ’Av&crrqpicovofs . . .] 

[t]th avop^vov, Tfjt Kvpiat h<Aqo[(ai], 

5 [ypapn]crr£ 0 ovTO 9 ITuAdSou toO 0 [.] 
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[. .]vov, I6o^£v Tqi | 3 ovAqi Kal [tcoi 8r)]- 

[ycoi, yvcburi] TTpirravfcov frrEtSr) [.] 

[.jMYNIOI eOvou[s &v Kal . .] 

[.Trpos] tov 8quo[v.] 

IO [.] TTji ir6X[ei-] 

The numbers of missing letters are given according to the copy. 

LI. 2-3. [’Av8]vAAou and [Mev]OAAou arc familiar names at Halicarnassus. 

L. 8. Probably Muv<8)ios. 

LI. 9-10. [BioteXeI | Ta auu<p£povTa] Tfp 7 roX[ei -Trpdncov] or something similar. 

For a similar prescript see no. 1 above. 

36. Athens, Epigraphical Museum Inv. No. 198, from Halicarnassus. Fragment of a white marble stele, broken at the 
top and on the right, left edge bevelled away, bottom edge preserved and worked smooth. Present height 0-125 m., present 
width 0-17 m., thickness 0-07 m. Letters of latish Hellenistic date 14-16 mm. high. 

[-]l API A 8 iokoct[.] 

[-]i hr! Tf|v (3ou[Xfiu-] 

[-]I dpyvpiou els t?[-] 

[- Teaa]epdKOvra 8[-] 

5 [-]ITAH Tfjs yep[oua(as - -] 

[-] EKaOTOV £v[lOVTOV ?] 

In 1 . 3 init. the squeeze seems to show a sigma partially overlapping the alpha, as if added 
later. In 1 . 4, the second letter is apparently rho corrected from beta. 

We seem to have the record of a gift of money. In 1 . 1 the obvious restoration [Sqjvdpia 
5 iaKCX 7 [ia] is probably to be rejected; at the apparent date of the inscription drachmae arc 
more naturally expected than denaria, and we seem in fact to have [Spayuajs dpyupiov in 1. 3. 
-dpia may be the end of a word denoting the object of the donation; Siokoo- may be from 
8 iok6ctioi or from 8iaKoanEtv. 

LI. 2-4. [Ttapayevouevojs £th t^v { 3 ov[Ar|v frrqyyEt'XaTO Bpcxypajs dpyuplou els Ta[- 

TEaajEpdKOvTa or the like. 

For the question of the provenience of this and the following fragment see below, p. 115. 

37. Athens, Epigraphical Museum Inv. No. 197, from Halicarnassus. Thin slab of white marble broken on all sides, 
0-14 m. high, 0-13 m. wide, 0-018 m. thick. Tall, thin letters with strong apices, 22-24 mm. high, regularly cut. Above the 
inscription, decoration in the form of scored lines. 

[- -]a <DiAcn[- -] 

[“ -]p<Wos 

Apparently a tombstone. For names beginning (DiAai- sec Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen 
447, and add Oi'XatOos at Rhodes [SGDI 4157, 35). 

MYNDUS 

The position of Myndus on the end of the peninsula cannot seriously be questioned; the 
ancient testimonies demand a position between Bargylia and Cape Termerion-opposite Cos, 86 
and within these limits the remains at Gumu$liik, and they alone, correspond to a ttoAis 

" Strabo XIV 657 f.; Athenian tribute lists (ATL I 522, MOvSioi ttooA Tipuipa; cf Phot. s.o. ‘ Tipidpia ’); Ps.-Scylax 
99; Mela I 85; Pliny, NH V 107; Anon. Stad. 276-8. 
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'EAArjvCs of later Greek times. 87 The situation closely resembles that of the fourth-century 
city of Cnidus at Cape Krio. 88 It is formed round the anchorage, which is protected by a 
barren peninsula (ancient Aethusa) 89 from the north-west wind and closed by a small rocky 
island at the south of the entrance (fig. 3, plate 11); 90 the city wall seems to have encircled the 



Fig. 3.—Plan of Myndus. 


peninsula, from whose north end it crossed to the mainland and climbed by a sharp crest to a 
high salient point in the east; thence, still taking advantage of a well-defined ridge, it dcs- 

' 7 The identification ha* not been attested by inscriptions; but Paton, who had a residence at Gtlmujlilk, remarked the 
preponderance of Myndian issues among the coins found there {JHS XX 80). The mediaeval testimonies alone might in 
fact be decisive for the location. 

■■ USA XLVII 184. •• Pliny, NH II 204. 

*° The plan pic. 3 is drawn after Admiralty Chart no. 1531 of the year 1837, with some remodelling of the legends and 
slight additions. Remains which arc now no longer visible have been retained on the plan. 
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cendcd to the shore and traversed the shallow water to the little island; the narrow entrance to 
the harbour was further contracted by a reef on which the foundations of a square tower are 
still visible under water off the SE tip of the peninsula. The geographical situation, at a 
distance from the inland cities of Caria and six hours farther out than Halicarnassus, was not 
favourable to commercial development. But the strategical emplacement, with its capacious 
enclosed harbour and wonderfully sited circuit, is almost without equal among the Hellenistic 
cities of the west coast of Asia Minor. It withstood an assault by Alexander in 334 b.c ., 91 and 
provided a naval base for Ptolemy when he prepared his expedition to Corinth in 308; 92 it 
also accommodated the Rhodian fleet after the battle at Lade in 201 93 and Cassius in 43 b.c . 94 

Of the network of fortifications which the Admiralty Chart of 1837 shows encircling the 
peninsula (fig. 3) there is now nothing to be seen save for faint traces at the NW end; but 
Newton, twenty years later, was able to follow this circuit from the most northerly point round 
the west side to beyond the entrance of the harbour. 95 The whole course is still clear on the 
mainland. The circuit is constructed in ashlar masonry, 96 parts, at least, being of green granite 
(cf. p. 130); we measured the thickness of the wall on the north as 2-75 m. The foundation 
of the wall in the shallow water where it crosses to the island on the south is laid in squared 
blocks throughout. The SE stretch of the circuit was studded with towers, since this side faced 
the road from Halicarnassus and was more accessible to attackers, whether approaching by land 
or sea. 97 Of the constructions laid down in the Chart on the landward side of the harbour 
head there is now scarcely anything to be seen apart from the ruined Christian basilica preserved 
by Paton, but most of these ruins were observed by Newton (II 575 ff.) in 1857. 98 There are 
rock cuttings, presumably for houses, on the upper slope here inside the circuit, and traces of 
rock stairways, both here and near the SE tip of the peninsula. The building at the highest 
point of the peninsula is not ancient, and may have been a Christian church. 99 The ruins on 
the little island are also not ancient, though ancient blocks and architectural pieces are in¬ 
corporated in them. 100 Tombs of late date have been remarked outside the circuit on the SE; 
and in the valley of Qukurbuk on the NE, outside the city wall, we saw a funerary altar with a 
relief of a woman seated in a basket chair and a little girl in front of her, and a fragment of 
another relief. There are polychrome Roman mosaics, with geometrical decoration, and late 
Corinthian capitals at the primary school about twenty minutes’ walk inland. 

The most celebrated of the antiquities of Myndus is the so-called Lelegian Wall, which ran 
down the spine of the peninsula northwards from the summit. 101 This wall also has a thickness 
of 2-75 m. It is built of big blocks of hard stone, roughly faced in places and sometimes toler¬ 
ably well fitted, 102 while at points it has the squarcish look of Hellenistic polygonal; 103 there 
is no perceptible difference between the two faces, though the east one is the better preserved. 
The masonry is unlike that of Lelegian fortifications and is best matched in the north part of 
the main circuit of Halicarnassus (p. 90, plate 15 (£)). It is hardly likely to be of any excep¬ 
tional antiquity, but along its course towards the south end wc picked up some black-glazed 

« Arrian I 20, 5-7. M Diod. XX 37. «• M XVI 15, a. 

Appian, BC IV 65, 71 f. ,s Halicarnassus II 577- *' c (- Ann • 1V-V 307 . ng»- V~ 9 - . 

" Newton’s explanation (II 574) that this side is less naturally strong could only be applied to the lowermost end olthis 

•» The small foundation near the north tip of the peninsula, which Spratt and Newton (II 575,1, pi. 83) took for a bath, 
is now under water but must have stood on terra firma in antiquity. 

M We noted an tpikranon with carved cross among the architectural pieces close at hand. 

100 The wall of squared blocks traversing the base of the isthmus, which Newton (I I 578) noted as ancient, can hardly be 
so, since pieces of tile can be seen in the joints. 

,#l Spratt marks it as extending from the peak almost to the north tip, and Paton apparently described it as doing so in 
the 1880s ( JHS VIII 66, fig. 2) ; Guidi’s assertion that it starts from the north summit of the peninsula and descends towards 
the sea in a southerly direction (Ann. IV-V 365) seems to correspond, assuming the topographical directions to be inverted. 

«« Cf. Ann. IV-V 366, figs. 25-6. 103 Cf. BSA XLVII 172. 
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sherds which conslilute the earliest known remains of habitation on the site; these include a 
fragment of the rim of a small bowl dating to the second quarter of the fourth century, the mouth 
of a squat lekythos which Mr. Corbett assigns to the same date, and a piece of a mid-fourth- 
ccntury bell-krater. 104 In general, the outer system of fortification, in which greenstone 
seems to be dominant, should date to the later years ofMausolus’ power {cf. p. 169); and we are 
inclined to suppose that the more primitive, incomplete defensive line seen in the ‘ Lclegian 
Wall ’ represents an abortive earlier stage of fortification immediately consequent on the 
Mausolan synoccism of the Lelegian towns. There is no sign of earlier settlement at Gumii§IUk 
or of Lclegian tombs in the vicinity, and the native settlement of Myndus cannot have been on 
this site [cf. p. 145); the situation is quite unlike that of any known Lelegian town, and is, on 
the other hand, perfectly designed for a later Greek city. Apart from the few scraps of pottery 
mentioned, we found little trace of occupation before the advanced Hellenistic era, at which 
time sherds become abundant; and the architectural and epigraphical relics seem to be all of 
Roman date. The ruins that Spratt and Newton observed were all bunched in one part of the 
town, and the impression of empty spaces within the walls is confirmed by an anecdote re¬ 
counted by Diogenes Laertius (VI 2, 57) of his more famous namesake: the Cynic philosopher, 
going to Myndus and noticing that the gates were big but the city small, advised the Myndians 
to shut their gates for fear that their city might run away. While Mausolus could build a new- 
city, he could not fully man one; and it seems that at Myndus the Lelegian hill-folk, like the 
Arcadians of Megalopolis, did not readily take to Greek political life, and that Mausolus’ aim 
was not realised in full until two or three hundred years after his death. In the end, however, 
it caught on firmly, and Myndus was numbered among the bishoprics in the later Roman 
province of Caria. 

According to Strabo (XIII 611) Myndus was a Lelegian town, though in later times it laid 
claim, like Theangcla, to a Troezenian origin in imitation, no.doubt, of Halicarnassus. 105 It 
was mentioned by Hccatacus (ap. Stephanus), and Herodotus (V 33) records a Myndian ship 
under a captain of the name of Scylax in Aristagoras’ fleet ( c . 500 b.c.). It is recorded in 
Athenian tribute lists as paying only one-twelfth of a talent tribute, and was clearly a place of 
very slight consequence in the fifth century. 106 Myndus has a small interior plain on the SE, 
and the present population is estimated at about eight hundred. Its access of prosperity in 
later times must have come from the possession of the territory of Termera (pp. 147 ff.), and 
possibly also from some working of the silver mines. 107 In the main, Myndus must have 
followed the fortunes of Halicarnassus *»fter the time ofMausolus. Unsuccessfully assaulted by 
Alexander in 334 b.c., it seems to have been lost to the Persians after the defeat of the satrap 
Orontobates in the following year. 108 The city sent judges to Samos c . 270 b.c. ; 109 and from 
the late third century onward there are occasional references to Myndians in the inscriptions 
of other states, especially on Rhodian territory. The first coinage of Myndus is said to date 
to the second century b.c. after the city was helped to independence by the Rhodians in 197. 
About 131 b.c., prior to its incorporation in the Roman province of Asia, Myndus was in the 
hands of the rebel Aristonicus. 110 It was to two Italians resident there that Vcrrcs sold a 
ship that he had commandeered from the Milesian navy (Cic., Verr. II 1, 86 f.). After the 
battle of Philippi Myndus is said to have been given by Mark Antony to the Rhodians, but not 
to have remained subject for long to their harsh rule. 111 

m The fragment from a plate with palmettos and rouletting, plate 13 («) 3, is of the late fourth century or rather later. 

lM Paus. II 30, 9. 1#c ATL I 348. 107 Paton and Myres, JHS XVI 204. 

,# * Arrian, Anal. II 5, 7. 101 SEC I 363. 1,0 Florus II 20, 5. 

1,1 Appian, BC V 7. L. Robert infers from the scanty coinage that Myndus suffered a decline in the imperial period 
(BCH LX 201). On the cults and prosopography of Myndus, see Petrarca, Rend. Linui XII (1936), 259 ff. 
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Inscriptions (Myndus) 



on the 

cracked in five places after insertion in the wall, and is pi 
but the carving is neither sharp nor deep. Imperial date 


ATHirTATPIAITI 

P¥5!OIIKE(DAAE 


We have apparently part of the dedication of a building: [6 Selva tou Seivos Tfji 

yAuKurJdrnii -rrarpiSi -rf|[v oroav? auv- Rod toTs x]p uaoi S KE9aA4[ois]._ Though ke^oAti and 

KeipaAfs are used of a column-capital, we have not found KE<paAaIov in this sense, nor indeed ot 
any part of a building, but we see no other probable restoration. 


39. The funeral altar of Paideros son of Aclius Stcphanus, published by Paton in IXtI°o fM vn di°an 
lying on the beach at the extreme south end of GumujlQk village. Paton xbxd. justly remarks on the ranty of M>ndian 
inscriptions. 


40. Athens, Epigraphical Museum Inv. No. 201, published here by permission of Dr M. MiW Small funeral.stele 
with pediment, of coarse-grained white marble, 0 40 m. high, 0-22 m. in maximum width, 0-06 m. thick, the back is left 
rough. Letters 17-21 mm. high, with marked apices. 


l9aipE 

’ApaSte 

Xpticni 

Yaioe 


The stone belongs to a consignment sent from Bodrum by Michael Bogiatzcs (see below, p. 
1 15), and was apparently found £v u6Aei Mivrjcf. More precisely, the provenience of Inv. 
No. 200 is so indicated, no. 201 having merely cbaauTcos. No. 200 is XII (1888), 281, no. 6, 
and was seen by Paton near Mandrais between Gumu$ltlk and Geri$. There seems no doubt 
that M^vrrga is Myndus; the word ttoAis is significant, and various forms of the name Myndus 
are quoted: Tomaschck, hist. Topographic von Kleinasien im Mittelalter 38, gives 6 MovSou, 
M6vSou, Zumonta and Jumenta. 

The name I«paTpos occurs in various parts of the Greek world, e.g. Kirchner, Prosopogr. 
Alt. nos. 13042-5 (Athens), SGDI 1461 II 47 (Halos), 4052 (Rhodes), 5485 (Thasos); cf. 
Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen 605. Our man presumably came from Aradus in Phoenicia. 


THEANGELA 

The site of Theangela at Etrim we consider to be beyond dispute. 112 The extant remains 
have been described, though not exhaustively, by Judeich in AM XII (1887), 334-8, and by 
Robert in Coll. Froehn. 81-6; cf. RA 1935 II 163. 

The city forms an elongated enclosure along the crest of a steep mountain (alt. 547 m.) 
immediately to the south of Etrim village (alt. c. 80 m.); it dominates the extensive plain of 
Karaova to the north-east and the Qiftlik valley to the south. The fortified perimeter takes 
in three peaks of the mountain and can hardly be less than 1500 m. in length on an cast-west 
axis; but it has little breadth except in the central part, where it forms a salient to the south 
to take in the lower spur C. 113 A similar salient descends the ridge to the east of B. On the 
west the walls run up to merge into a fine rectangular fort, with four corner towers, on the 

m Robert’s discussion in Coll. Froehn. 65-9 should be regarded as decisive. , . , . 

We adopt Robert’s lettering in Coll. Froehn. 85-6. The visible crest from D to B subtends an angle of 10J degrees 
when seen obliquely from Aliacytin at a distance of c. 6 km. 
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summit D. fig. 4 shows an outline plan of this tetrapyrgon. The entrance through its 
eastern wall, now buried under ddbris, is about 1 m. wide and had a corbelled roof. 114 The 
masonry to be seen on the site is varied, including a fairly regular coursed masonry near to 
ashlar (plate 16 ( a )), a regular isodomic ashlar, and a kind of squareish polygonal. The city 
wall is in general about 2-50 m. thick; its masonry recalls that of the Lelegian sites, but is more 
solid and of a more developed type. There is no place for a stadium and no sign of a theatre. 349 

Inside the wall the chief extant buildings are on and around the peak B. On the NE slope 
of this hill, aJittle below the summit, is a remarkable pit, evidently a cistern, hardly less than 
5 m. deep (plate 16 (£)); the upper part is of regular coursed masonry, the lower part is rock- 
cut. The roof is of large stone slabs supported on rectangular pillars of masonry, each course 
of the pillars consisting of two blocks with the joints alternately along and across. At the bottom, 
now largely filled with stones and rubbish, the tops of two triangular apertures are visible; 
these are said to lead through into cavernous spaces where a match will not burn and only rock 
is to be seen. On the west side of the same peak B is a very well-preserved tomb in the 
hillside (plate 16 (c)) ; its side-walls arc vertical in their lower parts, then converge to a sharp 



Fig. 4.—Theangela : Plan of Tetrapyrgon. 

point at the top, presumably on the corbelled false-arch principle, but they arc covered with 
red and whitish-yellow plaster. The tomb is about 7 m. long and has a door at the west end. 
The height is not less than 3 m.; the floor is at present buried under earth and stones. This 
remarkable structure, particularly in this situation, might hardly have been recognisable as a 
tomb; but its nature is assured by the recent discovery in it of quantities of bones, together 
with numerous fragments of three vases, namely a r.f. pelike, a Panathenaic amphora, and a 
kalyx-kratcr. Some of these sherds were shown by the villagers to Miss A$kidil Akarca, and 
others were later picked up in her presence on the spot. 1144 The two first-named of these vases 
are dated by Mr. P. E. Corbett (from photographs kindly supplied by Miss Akarca) to about 
420 b.c. On the same slope, lower down to the west, are several fine cisterns, one of which 
(still used by the peasants) is illustrated by Robert in RA 1935 II 162, fig. 10. In the same 
area, between B and the southern foot of A, we noticed several column-drums, a piece of a 
triglyph-frieze, and other well-cut blocks. It was in this central area that Winter in 1887 
discovered the plinth, with the feet, of a korc of archaic type (AM XII 337), and from here 

Robert, Coll. Frothn. 85, observes mistakenly that the telrapyrgon is linked to the west angle of the main perimeter 
by a single wall. He has no doubt reached this conclusion from a study of his own composite photograph, pi. XXV I, but 
the appearances are deceptive; in fact, a wall runs up to each of the eastern towers of the fort: see pig. 4. The tetrapyrgon, 
as Mr. E. W. Marsden pointed out to us, is of unusually powerful construction and designed to resist artillery. 

The fragments in ciuestion were deposited by Miss Akarca in the Archaeological Museum in Istanbul; we arc 
indebted both toiler and to the Museum Director, B. Rustem Duyuran, for permission to announce this discovery' in advance 
of publication. 

I 
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also other statues seem to have come to light, including presumably the trunk of an archaic korc 
in the British Museum. 115 Inscriptions 116 also attest the location in this area of a temple 
of Athena. Near the summit of peak A is a finely preserved specimen of a Lelegian house, 
comprising three intercommunicating rooms, with an entrance in the long side-wall and the 
usual corbelled roofing, as for example at Alazeytin and in the farmhouse near Halicarnassus 
(below, pp. 132 f., n. 209). Other buildings of Lelegian type arc illustrated by Robert, Coll. 
Frothn. pis. XXVII d, XXVIII h. 

There is a fair quantity of sherds around the peaks A and B; the earliest pieces we recog¬ 
nised were from black-glazed vessels (bowl, kotyle, and fish-plate) of the middle ranges of the 
fourth century. The rest is Hellenistic, the latest fragments being from half-glazed plates and 
kantharoi of advanced Hellenistic forms; we found no trace of sigillata and Roman wares. 
We saw also much Hellenistic tile, with a few pieces that look fourth-century; again no Roman. 

On the flank of the mountain, below the city on the NE, we saw a group of tomb-chambers 
sunk into the ground; these arc oblong and built of fine squared blocks joined by strip-clamps, 
with regular vaulting and a pavement of limestone slabs above. One, which we saw newly 
rifled and nearly intact, is 2-05 m. long; in its spoil we found fragments of a large hydria or 
similar vessel of reddish ware with a cream slip, 117 and of a miniature with poor-quality dark 
glaze. Apart from a late tombstone (below, no. 41) from the village below, we know of no 
other tombs hitherto discovered on or near the site. 118 

We agree without hesitation in the commonly accepted view that Thcangcla is the Hellen¬ 
istic form of the name Syangcla, which occurs in the fifth and fourth centuries. 119 In the 
Athenian tribute lists Syangela pays regularly at least until 427 b.c. ; the city is all this time 
under a dynast Pigres (or Picres or Pitres), who on two occasions pays in his own name, TTlKpris 
ZuayyeXeus. Syangela is on one occasion coupled with Amynanda, 120 and the Syangclan 
tribute, one talent, seems normally to include that of Amynanda. 121 A certain Pigres, son of 
Hysseldomus, was among the distinguished Carian captains at Salamis (Hdt. VII 98); if, as 
seems probable, he was an earlier member of the Syangelan dynasty, the city must have had a 
port on the south coast. Syangela was one of the eight cities founded by the Lelegians, but 
when Mausolus merged these into Halicarnassus he did not include Syangela; this is stated by 
Strabo on the authority of Callisthenes. 122 Pliny [NH V 107) states that Alexander incor¬ 
porated six towns in Halicarnassus, one of which was Theangela. This information wc believe 
to be erroneous in two important respects : Pliny has attributed Mausolus’ synoecism to 
Alexander, and Theangela is wrongly included; see below p. 144. In the late fourth, third, 
and early second centuries numerous inscriptions show Theangela as an independent city; 123 
in this period we find it claiming a foundation from Troezen, which claim is accepted by the 
Troezenians. 124 This we believe to be based on nothing more than the Troezenian origin of 
Halicarnassus. 125 


m BMC Sculpt. I 1, 149 (B 319), dated e. 520 b.c. 1,4 See RE s.v. 4 Theangela ’. 

m The strongly moulded projecting rim of this vase seems best matched by the profiles of early Hellenistic vases (e.g. 
Trendall, Paestan Pottery, pi. 38 below). 

“• Wc have no information regarding the ‘ large tumuli ’ seen by Paton and Myres on a distant skyline 4 probably in the 
neighbourhood of Theangela ’ ( JHS XVI 198); we suspect they may have been the fortified peaks of Theangela itself. 

. Thc case has *»« cn argued, conclusively as we think, by Robert, Coll. Froeftn. 82 n. 7 and in ATL I 551-2, as against 
Ruge in RE s.v. ‘ Theangela ’. Wc have nothing to add: the intermediate form ©vayy[i>*vs] seems to us almost decisive in 

# - ,a * 1 '* xyY °'^ Kal 'Awva[v6tK). 


ten the two pay 
in Strabo XIII 611 = 


ly in 444/3, the tribute of each is half a talent. 

H II B, no. 124, fr. 25: IvdyyrXa Si ral MCrvSov SiifvXa^e. 

See the list given by Robert, Coll. Froehn. 91-4; his no. 18 now noWu«v IV 8, no. 248. 
1,4 Nos. 9 and 10 in Robert's list. 

1,1 Ci. ATL I 552. For a similar claim by Myndus, see above, p. 111. 
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By about the middle or end of the second century it is commonly supposed that Theangela 
had been absorbed into Halicarnassus. The evidence for this is an inscription attributed to 
Theangela, published by Wilhelm in Ojh XI (1908), 61, no. 4; it is dated by the eponymous 
priest of Halicarnassus. 126 This evidence has never, as far as wc know, been challenged; 127 
but in fact the attribution to Theangela is, in our opinion, mistaken. The stone is in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens, Inv. No. 199, among a number brought to the Museum about 
1901 by Michael Bogiatzcs from Bodrum. The provenience of the individual inscriptions is 
recorded in the inventory; we transcribe the relevant passage. 


No. 

Provenience Remarks 


196 

‘E»oylo 9 n 0«6 Miya^X Boyiar^ 
Ik toO 9povptcv ©layytXlas 
('AXiKapv.) 

MvtiuoviOirai utt6 A.W. h Jh. 1905, ] 
241 : Jhefte 1908, 71 

Decree of Troezen for Theangela. 

'97 

'fleovuos 

Otto toO aCrroO Ik tJJs 'AXixapvaaooj j 

Two-line fragment: above, No. 37. 

198 

■fIoo»yrws 

6ttov t 6 197 vrri toO avrou 

Fragment apparently recording a 
gift of money: above, No. 36. 

*99 

'OoaCrrws 

avr66iv vtt6 tcO avroO. i£i 660 Ti Iv 
Jahreshefte 1908, 61 ... . 

Contributions for the construction 
of a well. 


Two things here are perfectly clear: 196 is from Theangela, and 197-9 are all three from a 
single source. But is that source Theangela or Halicarnassus? The contents of the inscrip¬ 
tions themselves afford no clue, apart, of course, from the agreed Halicarnassian dating of 199. 
Wilhelm, in his publication of 1908, took the provenience of 196 to apply also to 199. He saw 
the stones within a few years of their arrival in Athens, when oral information may possibly 
have been available to him; but there is no hint of this in his article, where he makes the 
attribution of 199 depend upon the inventory record. 128 He evidently understood cbaoxrrcos to 
repeat the whole of the 4 Provenience ’ entry of 196; it seems to us, on the contrary, clear that 
the 4 Remarks ’ entries of 197-9 refer in fact to the provenience of the stones, cboavTCos denoting 
simply that all four formed part of a single consignment from M. Bogiatzes. This is especially 
plain an the case of 198: ottov to 197 can only refer to provenience. And if that provenience is 
Theangela, why is the reference not to 196, or at least to 196-7? Since 197 is distinguished by 
the words £k tt)S 'AXiKapvaaaoO, the reference is surely to this, and 197-9 must all be from 
Halicarnassus. 129 If this be right, the evidence for the absorption of Theangela in Halicar¬ 
nassus disappears; since the evidence of Pliny is likewise to be rcjcctc 9 ( below, pp. 143 f.), there 
remains no reason to suppose that Theangela was ever other than an independent city. 130 We 
believe, moreover, that there is evidence that it was a free city under the early Empire; sec 
below, p. 144. 

On Syangcla-Thcangela see further below, pp. 145-7. 

m iiri leptos TToXcItov toO *Av 5 pooe^oj. This man is known as a priest of Poseidon Isthmius at Halicarnassus 
(CIG 2655). 

*” It is accepted by Rugc in RE s.v. ‘ Theangela ’ 1374 and by Robert, Coll. Froehn. 84-5. 

1,1 1 Der Vermerk dtr neuen Erwerbungen n. 199: txoulo 9 n 0 tt 6 Miya^X Boy 101311 fr toO ?povplov ©.ay/tXIa* ('AXixapvcoooO) 
Uh'l, doss dtr Stein ton der Ruinenstdtte (*. Etrim) stamml.' In fact, as was seen above, this entry belongs not to 199 but to 
196. 

**• The alternative is hardly attractive, namely to suppose that te t?1s 'AXiopvoooov means merely that the stone, 
though found at Etrim, was shipped to Athens from Bodrum. 

136 IG II* 8831, Mivixpdrm MtviKp-irTou 0ioyycX«vs. is there dated by Kirchner to the first century b.c. If this is 
correct, it is conclusive against the supposed second-century incorporation in Halicarnassus. In the Addenda, however, a 
second-century date is preferred for the epitaph: ‘ s. I a. Theangela non iam sui iuris/uit. L. Robert per litt.' If this argument 
is, as we believe, baseless, it will be possible to revert to Kirchner’s original dating. 
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Inscription (Theangela). 

Etrim. Shown to us in the village, right bottom comer of a funeral stele, with a pilaster in relief on the right, 
t 0-30 m., width 0-25 m., thickness 0-13 m. Found recently during the construction of a road near the village. Late 
letters, 25-27 mm. high. Photograph. 


[6 Sfilva] 

[t 6 pvrinelov] 
[lav/Tco Kai Tfj] 
[yuvatKi ajirrou 


[ko! T015] |f au- 
[tcov] atei £aop£- 
[votjs KcrTeaKeu- 
[aojsv {leaf) 


LELEGIAN TOWN SITES 

The description of the sites which merit this title follows. The account of their history 
and discussion of their identification are reserved for a later section of this article (pp. 143-155). 

Asarlik. 

The site 131 (fig. 5) has been partly described by Newton, 132 and by Paton and Myres, 
whose identification of it as Termera seems certain (p. 147). 133 The citadel forms a nearly 
level platform c. 40 m. long on the peak of a dominant hill, whose slopes are steep on all sides 
and precipitous on the NE; it enjoys a commanding view in all directions save to the SW, where 
it is overlooked by the lofty range of the Termcrian promontory. There are traces of a citadel 
wall in smallish squared masonry surrounding the summit, and the outline of this fortification 
can be followed in the eastern part by the cuttings made to receive the wall; at the north 
corner cuttings show that the wall was carried out on to a natural bastion or pinnacle of rock. 
On the NW side, near the west corner, the wall foundation is well levelled off as though for a 
threshold, and a long block fallen close by seems likely to have come from a door-frame; we 
have therefore restored a gate in the citadel circuit at this point (immediately to the right of 
the letter e in ‘ gate ’ on fig. 5). There are traces of buildings on the summit, including one 
13 m. in length on the highest part at the north. To the south of this a double vaulted cistern 
is sunk to a depth of perhaps 4 m. below ground level, with traces of a rectangular building 
perhaps built over the western chamber; the two chambers together have a length of about 
9 m., and are built in smallstonc work which has received several coats of plaster; the vaults 
seem not to be barrels but to have sprung in Lelegian fashion from all four sides of each 
chamber. Despite the presence of odd fragments of Hellenistic vases and Byzantine impressed 
ware on the summit, this cistern gives the appearance of belonging to the classical era. 

Below the summit on the south is a shelf pardy upheld by a natural scarp and revetted by 
a polygonal wall; on it are building traces with sherds and tiles of later Hellenistic or Roman 
date. This area was entered on the east by a gate whose threshold block, with four circular 
sockets for a double door, is still in position; the gate seems to have been 1-50 m. wide. The 
fortification enclosing this shelf was carried round outside the west end of the citadel, where no 
doubt a road gave access to the summit. At some distance below this to the south a stretch of 
massive polygonal walling c. 5 m. high runs down to a saddle which separates Asarlik hill from 
the main Termerian range; in this wall, whose thickness is 1-75 m., is set a gate 2 m. wide at 
the bottom and tapering upwards to form some sort of arch (plate i 7 (e)). 134 The masonry in 

1,1 The plan no. 5 was fixed where possible by compass intersections from the comers of the citadel, but the steep convex 
slopes made a complete system of intersections impossible; some details of the intermediate perimeter and the position of the 
vaulted tomb have been added from a freehand plan drawn by Mr. R. V. Nicholls in 1040. 

1,1 Halicarnassus II 580 (f. 

,,s JHS VIII 81 f., XVI 202 f. 

,M Gf‘ Paton’s drawing, JHS VIII 64, fig. 1. The gate appears on the right of the photograph in plate 17. 
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the immediate vicinity of the gate approximates to ashlar or trapezoidal, but has elsewhere a 
tendency towards curved joints; surface pottery here is abundant and mainly of the fifth 
century, and it seems probable that the wall here is to be dated to this time. Inside the gate a 
depressed line, flanked at points by traces of buildings, seems to indicate a road leading up 
towards the citadel. It is difficult to believe that this wall does not belong to a defensive 
system; and we were in fact able to link it up with a line of walling i -6o m. thick which follows 
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Fic. 5.—Plan of Asaruk. 

a rock fault up to the NE corner, and thus to trace the outline of an outer circuit in polygonal 
masonry, which keeps at a consistent level round the hill save at the NE angle, where it rises 
to a rocky bluff. 135 Inside this perimeter there are some traces of habitation, and much pottery 
on the north slope under the citadel and on the south towards the gate. The pottery includes 
a sprinkling of archaic 136 and some fourth-century wares (the latest 137 being dated by Mr. P. E. 

1,4 At this comer a stretch of a roughly piled cross wall runs across the neck towards the citadel; 'it hardly seems to 
belong to the original design of the circuit. ... . . . .. . 

1,4 plate 14 lb) i, probably from the neck of an amphora with striped decoration, similar to seventh-century Lilian, 
plate 14 (A) 4, from a late B.F. chariot-scene skyphos, with legs of horses and a man; fragments of early fifth-century glazed 

14 ( b) 3, oenochoe rim with painted ovolo pattern; plate 13 (c) 1, foot of black glazed bowl with glazed 


underside and grooved resting surface, stamped palmetto and rouletting; fragments of black glazed kantharoi. 
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Corbett in the second quarter of the century): but the bulk of it seems to be of the full fifth 
century or the beginning of the fourth. 138 The abundance of the classical pottery leaves no 
doubt that the main occupation in the outer perimeter came to an end about the second 
quarter of the fourth century, and might perhaps suggest that from the advanced fifth century 
it was declining. 

There arc tombs on the edges of the site, in the valley to the west, 139 and on the watershed 
east of the main gate of Asarlik towards the hamlet of Mandira. Paton investigated a considerable 
cemetery, with chamber tombs, enclosures, and individual graves, around the valley head to 
the south of Asarlik, 140 and there are built tomb complexes still visible on the ridge leading 
down to Aspat. Paton’s finds range from the end of the Bronze Age to archaic times; a 
singular resemblance between the early pottery from these tombs and contemporary Attic 
wares has been remarked in a recent study, where it is suggested that the original settlers at 
Asarlik may have come from Athens. 141 

Bozda6. 

This site, also called Erenmczarhk, crowns a mastoid hill, fairly steep on all sides and rising 
to perhaps 250 m., which forms the southernmost peak of the chain of bare hills behind Myndus. 
It commands the coastal plain of Karatoprak and an extensive view inland. On the summit 
are the foundations of a tower c. 10-5 m. square, of irregular masonry roughly squared at the 
corners with a wall thickness of o-gom.; 142 inside this foundation sits a Turkish burial enclosure. 
Around the hilltop runs an irregular ring wall in loose polygonal or dry rubble enclosing an 
area not more than c. 80 m. across. We observed no sure trace of an outer circuit; but sherds 
are abundant for some distance down the hillside, and thus attest considerable occupation, 
which can be assigned to both prehistoric and classical times. The prehistoric is rough brown 
handmade ware with straw marks, the dominant form being apparently a jar with vertical 
handles of almost circular section; 143 we also picked up blades and flakes of obsidian, and a bit 
of a core. The wheelmadc pottery was mostly indeterminate, but included a plain conical 
foot perhaps of Protogeometric form, some black glazed kylix fragments, one being of a stemmed 
pup with poor glaze and a reserved circle in the centre of the bowl, and a fragment of a bolsal 
dated by Mr. Corbett in the first quarter of the fourth century; also the socketed bronze 
arrowhead plate 14 (6) 8. We noted nothing of a later date than the early fourth century b.c. 

Burgaz. 

XW of the village of Geri § (Ghercsi) a high spur runs seaward from the Myndian highland 
to block the west end of the coastal plain of Yalikavak. It is articulated by three peaks in line, 
of which the middle one is crowned by the citadel described and planned by Paton and Myres. 144 
Our sketch plan fig. 6 a depends on a combination of eye and memory. This citadel, about 
50 m. long, is surrounded by a wall in coursed masonry, and encloses some fainter wall traces 
and a small tower built of squared blocks with vertical drafting at the angles (plate 15 (a)). 
Outside the NW corner of the citadel, curiously placed at the foot of the 8-m.-high fortification, 
stands the tower marked by Paton and Myres, which we noted as being detached from the 

m J 32 S 5 *m a 35 h S 2 ff agmCntS ’ b ' ack S ' aZed kyIik “’ koty,ai ’ and bolsaIs - «*•. R.F. fragment plate .4 (b) 2. 

;;; fa vniU 454 fr. ; xvi 2 43 * 

BMC Jeu,Tllery°i 00 f P,ol ° se<mutric PolttT y*rt ff. For the gold and bronze equipment from these tombs see BMC Bronzes 8, 

iw S. ,0 i an 2 » ^ HS XVI 2 ° 4 ’ n ° tCd ,h “ ,owcr ( at ,hcir sketchin 8 station ‘ A ’)• 

*“ 3 HS XVI 206, ng. 7. It was visited by the Italian cruise, Ann. IV-V 363 f. 
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upper circuit. It seems certain, as Paton and Myres surmised, that the short wall-stretches in 
rough polygonal down below towards the saddle on the north belong to an outer circuit. 115 
We traced the course of this circuit for a considerable distance, but were prevented by im¬ 
penetrable scrub and cliffs from ascertaining whether it formed a ring round the citadel, or 
whether it linked on to the sides of the citadel, which will thus have formed the south apex of the 
whole perimeter. We guessed the length of the whole as 200-250 m.; the ground is steep, and 
rises to a jagged pinnacle in the middle of the lower perimeter. There is a sloping shelf traver¬ 
sing the north side of this perimeter, which we regarded as an ancient road leading from a gate 



Fig. 6.—Rough Plans of Burgaz and AlazeytIn. 

at the NW extremity of the circuit by the saddle. There arc some coarse sherds and tiles, 
perhaps of late Greek date, and some wall traces in heavy rubble masonry at the other saddle 
to the south of the citadel, and small unfluted column shafts in use as roof rollers in the village 
of Geri§. 146 But on and around the citadel itself, where Paton also noted ‘ many fragments of 
glazed pottery, black and red \ 147 we found only archaic and classical wares, with a few 
coarse sherds possibly of prehistoric handmade vases. 148 The archaic included a number of 
fragments with glaze stripes on both slipped and plain ground (plate 14 ( b ) 13-15) and P ieces 


144 A photograph JHS XVI, pi. 9, l. . 

1,4 The inscription no. 55 was also found at Gerq. 

»*• These are grey throughout, or tend to grey in the core; 
dag, p. 118) and a bowl with incurving rim. 
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from the shoulder of sixth-century hydrias or oenochoes with horizontal (plate 14 ( b) 10) and 
vertical (plate 14 (£) 11) wavy line decoration; these archaic wares have an Ionic complexion. 
The classical pottery is mainly black glazed and rich in fragments of fifth-century kylikes and 
other cups; one or two scraps seem to come from cup-kotylai, and should therefore date about 
the first half of the fourth century. Paton found what sounds like a scrap of R.F. in the hand¬ 
some chamber tumulus on the peak to the north of this site. 149 Other chamber tumuli are 
recorded in the vicinity of Burgaz by Paton and Myres, 160 and tomb enclosures to the SW. 151 

Gurice. 

The village of Giiricc is situated on the watershed dividing the valleys of Mtisgebi and 
Ak$aalan. Paton and Myres noted a tower on the summit of a conical hill behind the vil- 


N 



Thumbnail 

Fig. 7.—Memory Sketch 
of GCirice. 
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Fig. 8.—Gurice, Rock Tomb. 
Scale 1 : 50. 
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ind stand, n l, S<,Uare ' ° g °° d ashlar masonr y with vertical drafting at the comers, 
enclosed tv a w ; gh ;; f £ - 3 ”• A shc| f below this on the west and SW seems to have been 
enclosed by a wall of dry rubble masonry, and traces of buildings are to be seen here. An 

•«JHSV III 8,. ■‘•jmxvi ,06 f. JHS VIII ,8. .ajffixvI ao 3 
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outer circuit is formed by a wall of medium-sized dry rubble masonry; it was carried out to a 
rocky bastion at the SW corner, and had a tower in coursed masonry on the west side. The gate 
was at the SE corner. There is a distinct shelf on the south side of the enclosed area with traces 
of buildings, one with a rounded corner. The rest of the circuit forms a continuous curve, and 
the greatest length of the perimeter might be 150 m.; the thumbnail sketch fig. 7 has no 
pretension to accuracy, but gives the basic form of the defensive system as we understood it. 153 
There was no late pottery on the site; we picked up a scrap of a R.F. cup (plate 14 ( 5 ) 5) and a 
fair number of fragments of good black glazed ware including a fifth-century kylix rim; and 
the latest dateablc fragment came from a pneumatic rim of a cup-kantharos and is dated by 
Mr. Corbett in the second quarter of the fourth century. There is a rock-cut tomb chamber 
inside the circuit, a broken-down vaulted chamber tomb outside the gate, and a fine rock tomb 
below the circuit on the NW. This last tomb (fig. 8, plate 17 ( d )) belongs to a class not 
noticed hitherto in this region of Caria, which seems to be of earlier date than the rock 
tombs with cubicles (cf. p. 167); three sarcophagi are cut in the native rock against the 
sides and back of the chamber, whose internal measurements are 2-60 X 3*10 m., with a height 
of c. 1-75 m.; the ledges at the two inner corners are not cut out square; the walls curve over 
to the ceiling to give the effect of a false vault, perhaps influenced by the vaults of Lelcgian 
stone-roofed buildings. Paton and Myres also noted a simple rock tomb at the roadside on the 
top of the pass. 154 

Gol. 

The site lines the edge of an escarpment separated by a deep valley from the Karadag on 
the south; the ground falls in cliffs on this side, while to the NE the hillside inclines steadily 
down to the sea at Turkbuku and Gol harbour. The site was briefly described by Patort and 
Myres, and we give a measured plan (fig. 9). 155 On the highest point of the crest is a tower 
in ashlar masonry with vertically drafted angles, which forms the apex of a small inner perimeter 
lying under it on the east and enclosing a complex of buildings. Other substantial buildings 
stood on two successive rocky shelves below the tower on the south. To the NW of the tower, 
but separated from it by a lane-like depression in the rock, stretches an elevated tongue of 
rock scaled on the north side by a hewn staircase; near the foot of this stair is a group of cis¬ 
terns. To the NW this tongue broadens out, and the crest is crowned by the foundations of 
buildings; the extremity of the crest carries a second tower. The site, which is about 300 m. 
long, is enclosed by a continuous outer circuit, with its main gate apparently on the north 
side and with occasional jogs and towers; the circuit wall is 1-50 m. thick on the north, but 
seems to be as little as 0-70 m. at the cast corner, and is built in dry rubble or polygonal masonry 
with a tendency to courses (a fine stretch at the west end, plate 17 (c)). House foundations 
can be seen all over the perimeter; at points they seem to be backed onto the circuit wall, as 
also at Gok$eler (p. 124) and Alazeytin (p. 125). There are rock tombs, which we did not have 
time to examine, in the cliff near the west end. 158 We noted one or two bits of Roman tile and 
a late amphora sherd on the site. Otherwise the surface pottery seems again principally of the 
classical era, with amphora sherds and fine black glaze fragments which include fifth-century 

1M It was drawn from memory after we had left the site in a thunderstorm. 

*“ jus xvi 203. . t , . _ .. 

m VIS XIV 376 IT., with drawings figs. 2-3. The citadel on the summit was also seen by the Italian cruise, Ann. 
IV-V 365, fig. 23. Our plan (pic. 9) was laid out to scale, with intersections in the SE parts only and traverse for the rest 
of the circuit; an intersection on a very narrow base, which showed the site as distinctly broader in the middle part north or 
the tower, has been disregarded in our plan. _ . 

**• JHS XIV 376. Guidi, Ann. IV-V 365, remarked Christian paintings in one. 
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kylix and cup rims, pieces of bolsals and bowls, and fragments of bowl rims and heavy cup- 
kotylai of the first half of the fourth century. We also picked up a number of early fragments, 
including an archaic amphora rim, a fragment of a glazed tankard, perhaps of the Geometric 
era, a scrap with Geometric bands of glaze (plate 14 W 7 ). a P iece a sixth-century kylix 
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Fio. 9.—Plan of GOl. 

stem, a scrap from the lip of an Ionic cup of c. 600 b.c. with polychrome stripes on the shoulder 
and interior of the lip (plate 14 (£) 6), and a single chip of obsidian. The pottery here not only 
indicates early occupation, but seems also to show more contact with the archaic Greek world 
than on most of these sites. The relative abundance of classical pottery on the surface leaves 
no doubt that the habitations on the site belong to the classical era. 
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Karadag. 

At the head of the pass that leads from Gol southwards on the way to Bodrum there is a 
ruined church, built (according to Paton and Myres) upon the ruins of a Carian or Hellenic 
building. 157 Adjoining the ruin are a vaulted cistern and wall traces, apparently contemporary 
with the church. A stone’s throw to the cast is the foundation of a tower in squared masonry 
with vertical drafting at the angles, and beside it lie many squared blocks and a badly weathered 
unfluted column shaft. On a crest a minute or two to the south are the remains of a small 
fortified perimeter containing traces of buildings and of a large tower on the highest point. 
It was at the ruined church that Paton and Myres located the Telmissian sanctuary of Apollo 
(p. 154). 

The situation is shown in the admirable sketch which accompanies their description of the 
sites here. 158 On the shoulder of the mountain above the pass are two considerable settlements 
facing each other across a valley head a few hundred metres broad, with a small compound 
tumulus on the ridge above. The more northerly settlement site is about 200 m. long and very 
narrow, being bounded by a bow-shaped perimeter of dry rubble masonry on the south side 
(plate 15 (c)) and a line of cliffs on the north, which forms, so to speak, the string of the bow. 
Inside the circuit arc scattered remains of perhaps three dozen houses. The masonry is of 
hard limestone, which splits into longish blocks; the houses (as we noted on other Lclegian 
sites also) are more carefully constructed than the circuit wall, with a tendency towards squared 
work. At the east end of the crest, inside an inner perimeter, is the foundation of a well- 
constructed oblong building of c. 16 X 7 m. This site overlooks the valley of Gol far below; 
Paton and Myres estimated the altitude at 1800 ft. The second settlement, to the south, has 
a rounder perimeter which encloses a summit slightly higher than the first. The outer wall is 
likewise of dry rubble masonry, heavier in places, and in general of a primitive appearance. 
The area within the circuit is built up with sturdily constructed houses laid on differing axes 
with walls generally in coursed masonry. Many of the houses consisted of a single room in plan, 
with sometimes, apparently, an upper storey; others were formed of a complex of rooms. We 
reckoned that there were hardly less than a hundred rooms in the ground plan of this settlement. 
The walls often stand two or three metres high, and with a little clearing the plans of these 
habitations could be recovered more or less complete. Surface pottery is scarce. On the more 
northerly site we picked up some fragments of wine amphorae of c. fifth-century date and un¬ 
distinguished scraps of black glaze; on the second site, a single scrap of black glaze and two 
striped fragments (one, plate 14 ( b) 12, from a closed vase). There was no sign of occupation 
of Hellenistic or Roman date. Since the valley on the north must have belonged to the settle¬ 
ment at Gol, this town on the Karadag can hardly have had access to the sea; and the land 
around is unmitigated mountainside. 


Gokceler. 

The site lies at the head of a pass about an hour and a half above Bodrum, and looks down 
a ravine to the northern sea. Around the site some stony fields support a handful of cottagers; 
the inhabitants of the small village of Qirkan spend the summer in their yayla in the plain of 
Bitcz. Paton and Myres have mentioned the citadel, 159 and the Italian mission has described 
it. 160 This citadel, c. 160 m. long, crowns a detached hillock (plan, fig. io). iei It is supported 

in 7 MS XIV We noted ancient blocks built into the walls, but could not recognise any in situ. 
ill j bi j . 374) ffgV“* Ibid. VIII 81; XVI 202, with drawings figs. 4-5. 
i«o Ann IV-V 42s ff., with a sketch plan of the citadel fig. 30. . 

i« The plan ofthe citadel (which is overgrown with pinewood) is drawn mainly freehand; the lower circuit was 
plotted in by traverse and intersection on an insecure basis. 
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by a high wall in irregular masonry, in places with quite small stones; the thickness of the wall 
varies between i -75 and 1-50 m. There are squared masonry towers and bastions on the south 
side, but the north and west faces show the sweeping curves characteristic of Lelegian fortifica¬ 
tions. The main entrance is by a gate 2-50 m. wide at the west end; there is also a postern 
o-6o m. wide, with a flat lintel slab (not, as Maiuri indicates, arched) in the north side, and 
possibly entrances on the south side. Traces of buildings can be seen among the trees, and 
houses seem to have been regularly backed against the citadel wall. The ground rises steadily 
from the west gate to the cast end, where an enclosure 36-30 m. long is walled off. The approach 


\ / 



Fig. 10.—Plan- of G^k^eler. 


to this keep is by a gateway 2-50 m. wide, reached from the west by a transverse ramp of the 
same width; it is defended by a tower in coursed masonry, with a door in the cast side and a 
staircase m the corner. On the east and south of the citadel we traced an outer perimeter wall 
descending to the saddle. It is 1 -63 m. thick, and is constructed in heavyish dry rubble masonry 
roughly coursed on the curtain with better coursed long blocks on the faces of the towers. We 
found little significant pottery on the citadel, save for a fragment of R.F. with a fugitive trace of 
drapery Immediately below the citadel on the SW, in the trough where Paton and Myres 
located the temple of Athena, 162 there are some building traces and tiles and sherds of Hcllcn- 
istic-Koman date; and two bucranium altars, evidently of Roman date, are reported from the 
vicinity of the site. 163 We accept Paton and Myres’ identification of this site as Pedasa, and note 

JHS VIII 81 f. Wc also heard of one from a cottager here. 


*” JHS XVI 216. 
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here that occupation in Hellenistic times is consistent with the assumption that it was garrisoned 
by Philip V in 201 b.c. (p. 151). 

The ridges on the south and SE are studded with chamber tumuli, in which the corbel- 
vaulted chamber, with the dromos, was surrounded by a ring wall and covered with a loose 
pile of stones; some examples arc described and illustrated by Maiuri. 184 The Italians seem 
to have excavated some tombs and claim to have discovered ‘ abundant local Geometric 
pottery \ 165 In all probability this belongs to the early Greek period, since a number of early 
archaic fragments which we gathered on the surface of one of the southern tumuli (plate 13 [e) 
1-3, 6) must be dated not later than the seventh century. 166 Across the valley on the NE 
Paton and Myres noted compound tumuli and a large circular enclosure. 167 


Alazeytlw 


The site lies about two hours from that of Theangela and three and a half or four hours east 
of Halicarnassus. It sits on a small rounded hill which overlooks a valley on either side. 
Paton and Myres estimated its altitude as nearly a thousand feet. They have given a brief' 
description of the site and buildings, with photographs; 168 and Maiuri also describes it with 
good photographs and some drawings of buildings. 169 Our sketch plan fig. 6 b was drawn 
freehand and in haste, and cannot be relied on for more than a general idea of the layout. The 
length of the site is probably under 200 m. The circuit is in loose rubble masonry, built of a 
local stone which tends to split into narrow blocks; the towers which punctuate the western 
part of the circuit are in irregular coursed masonry. There was probably a gate at the north 
end. Within the walls the ground is densely built over, and isolated houses are found outside 
the perimeter. The houses are generally well built with shallow courses of local stone; here, 
as at Gol and the Karadag, they merit a more detailed investigation. On the east side of the 
summit a line of solidly built houses seems to mark off an upper terrace, but we could not 
ascertain whether an inner perimeter was in fact formed. There are traces of a well-constructed 
krepis of three or four steps on the west edge of the crest, and on top the foundation of a building 
or tower 7 m. broad and at least 11 m. long, with vertical drafting at the corner. The sparse 
surface pottery includes some bits of late tile and odd sherds apparently of late date, but the main 
occupation seems to have been of archaic and classical times. Myres picked up some early 
archaic, 170 and we found the odd scrap of striped ware. The classical wares include amphora 
lips of fifth-century types, badly worn scraps of black glaze, and a fragment from the rim of a 
R.F. bell krater (plate 14 ( b) 9). Paton and Myres also discovered a plain voluted capital of 
archaic appearance. 171 

At no more than five minutes’ walk from the town site, on a lower ridge to the south, we 
noted a series of buildings, of which six are marked on the sketch plan fig. 6 b. They are of 
similar masonry to the house walls in the town. Two of these (nos. 3 and 6) appear to be 
‘ compound tumuli ’ of the type made familiar by Paton and Myres. 172 Of no. 3 little now 


1,4 Ann. IV-V 427 ff., figs. 32-34; tf. Maiuri, Parola dtl Passato III (1948), 13 ff.; JHS XVI 247, fig. 22. 

145 Levi, KptvriKo Xpovwd IV 177, n. 73; bronze fibulae and arms arc mentioned among the few fragments of grave 
furniture recovered, Clara Rhodos I 124. 

144 plate 13 (e) 1, fragment of large coarse vase with spiral or cable pattern on a cream slip; 2, fragment of slipped 
vase with stripes; 3, fragment of body with springing of belly handle, wavy line in glaze; 6, fragment of closed vase with 
curvilinear decoration: also fragments of skyphoi, one being of the Ionic Late Geometric form with nicked rim. 

14? JHS XVI 249 ff., figs. 26-30; the tumulus, figs. 26-28, is described and illustrated by Maiuri, Ann. IV-V 429 ff., 
figs- 35-381 who gives the diameter as 22 m. Sec below, pp. 166 f. 

JHS XVl 199 f., pi. 9, 3-6. 

» 4 * Arm. IV-V 432 ff, figs. 39-46. 

1,0 Two fragments with painted concentric circles widely spaced, probably of the eighth or seventh century, in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

1,1 JHS XVI 200, fig. 2. 1,1 JHS XVI 248 ff; below, pp. 166 f. 
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remains, but it is clear that it consisted of a circular area of c. 14-60 m. diameter enclosed by an 
eccentric ring like fig. 12 ; the outlines of two chambers in the thickness of the wall can still be 
traced—one narrow and wedge-shaped, the other broader and with a doorway on the inner 
face of the circle. No. 6 had at least two chambers in the thickness of the wall communicating 
with the interior by doorways. No. 4 consists of an irregular ring wall 2 m. thick, with a 
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tholos on the SW. The position of this monument on the crest of the ridge is a conspicuous one. 
No. 1 appears to be of a similar form, with a ring 2 m. thick and an inner diameter of 13-40 m.; 
here a doorway in the inner face of the ring gives access to a rectangular building which pro¬ 
jects outwards from the ring; the building was c. 6 m. deep and is of uncertain width. No. 2 
appears to combine elements of the two types (fig. i i), the two exposed chambers (o and p) 
being corbel-vaulted and the narrower one (£) being immured in the style of the eccentric 
‘ compound tumuli while the square one (a) stood free on its east face. The chamber ct is 
approximately square with a 2-8o-m. side and a doorway 1 -03 m. wide; it had a window 0-33 m. 
broad facing on to the circular court. The ring was c. 12-50 m. diameter on the inside; and the 
ring wall, slightly over 1 m. thick, was perforated by a door o-6i m. wide a little to the east of 
the window. Behind the chamber a there seems to have been another room (y) which is still 
covered over; its outline is only partly visible, and there is no trace of a door giving access to it. 
No. 5 is a more or less rectangular complex with a front of about 12 m. facing SVV. It con¬ 
sists of two buildings perhaps joined by a wall at the back, the two-room one being partly 
built against the rocky slope on the north and NW; one jamb of the outer door here is cut in 
the rock. The ground plan is shown on fig. 11; the two-room building is ruined, and the 
plan is not fully reliable. The free-standing single room, on the other hand, is preserved 
intact; it measures 4 80 X 2-40 m. in the interior, and has a corbelled vault of Lelegian type, 
which springs from all four sides and is closed at the top by flat slabs. There arc traces of 
further single-room and complex buildings scattered about the ridge, some showing evidence of 
corbelled vaults. We picked up some fragments of late tiles, a Hellenistic two-reed amphora 
handle, and a black glazed kantharos stem not earlier than the middle of the fourth century. 

Apart from this group of monuments, Alazeytin appears to have no cemeteries close at 
hand. Paton and Myrcs conjectured that the tombs by the roadside several kilometres to the 
north might be associated with this site; 174 and Maiuri noted a ‘ compound tumulus * between 
Alazeytin and the sea. ,7S Paton and Myrcs also refer to a sanctuary near Alazeytin which 
yielded early terracottas. 176 

The recognition of the eight sites described in this section as Lelegian town sites rests on a 
number of factors. The ancient city of Termera is located with certainty at Asarlik; and it is 
almost equally certain from the sudden development of Myndus in the mid-fourth century and 
from the part played by Myndus in the fighting in 334 b.c. (p. 110), that Termera was one of the 
Lelegian towns that had been disbanded by Mausolus. The abundance of surface pottery of 
the fifth and early fourth centuries at Asarlik not only confirms this assumption but offers a 
valuable criterion for the recognition of the synoecised sites. Asarlik offers two other valuable 
criteria. One is the hilltop situation with a citadel in the dominating position and an outer 
circuit lower down on the slopes. The other is the presence of chamber tumuli and early tomb 
complexes in the vicinity of the town site. By these criteria the sites at Burgaz, Gurice, Gok$eler, 
and Alazeytin can at once be recognised as Lelegian town sites. With the inclusion of these 
we can add to the criteria the presence within some of our circuits of ruins of closely packed 
stone-built houses, in the style of architecture which we recognise as Lelegian, and normally in 
association with pottery of pre-synoecism date; and we can thus proceed to add the Karadag 
and Gol sites to the list. The site at Bozdag lacks any trace of a cemetery, and seems smaller 

1,4 JHS XVI 198 ff. 174 Ann. IV-V 439 f., fig. 47. See p. 166. 

174 JHS XVI 200. It appears from letters shown us by Sir John Myres that Paton could not definitely establish the 
position of this sanctuary but ascertained from a ‘ retentive old dyer ’ at Syme that it was located near Alazeytin (apparently 
to the exclusion of Theangcla); it is apparendy this site that is referred to in BMC Terracottas 92, where pieces similar to the 
sixth-century horseman B 118 ( cj'. p. 94, n. 58) arc mentioned. 
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than any of the town sites, save perhaps that at Giiricc; but its situation is characteristic, and 
the pottery offers decisive evidence that the site was abandoned in the fourth century b.c. 
There is one other peculiarity that binds these sites together: on all save Asarlik and Gokgelcr 
(where the town was dominated by a small ‘ keep ’) a tower in more or less squared masonry 
with drafted angles seems to have been deliberately superimposed on the citadel; the signifi¬ 
cance of these towers is considered below (p. 168). There is no other site known to us on the 
peninsula that could rank as a Lclegian town site, and the fortified positions that we have visited 
farther to the cast—at Siralik, KisebukU, and Gokbel (pp. 131 f., 134 f 0 —do not bear the 
stamp of Lelegian settlement. 

Inscriptions. 

We have discovered no inscriptions of the Lclegian towns. 

OTHER SITES AND REMAINS 

Less extensive ancient remains have been noted or arc to be seen at a large number of other 
points on the peninsula and the islands that lie close inshore. We give a brief summary of the 
known sites in this section, together with a note of the sites that we have examined as far cast as 
Sir ah k on the north coast and Gokbel on the south. Paton and Myres have remarked on old 
roads through the peninsula. 177 

The Termerian Promontory. 

The barren rocky island of Qatallaradasi 178 opposite Karatoprak had a cottage or two 
before the Greeks left Asia Minor, but is now deserted; it has two narrow isthmuses with faint 
traces of ancient occupation and the foundations of an ancient tower approached by a path 
above the southern isthmus. The sherds are mainly Hellenistic, but go back into the fourth, 
if not the fifth, century. The island of Pserimos lies out to sea, and would not require mention 
here had it not also been named in recent years as a possible location for the Carian town of 
Caryanda. It shields the passage between Kos and Kalymnos, and has an underfed population 
of three hundred; it is attached for administrative purposes to Kalymnos, and was probably 
included in the KaAu8vai of Homer II. II 677 (1 cj . Strabo X 489). There arc faint traces of 
Roman and early Christian occupation near the modern anchorage, and the corner of a dry 
rubble building, presumably a watch tower, stands on a peak facing Kos; but there is no 
indication of earlier occupation or of a Carian hill settlement. The late inscription noted by 
Paton, which contained the phrase i\> Yqpfacp, almost certainly gave the proper name of this 
insignificant island. 179 At Kadikalesi, just south of Myndus, there are Hellenistic sherds on the 
ground and the remains of a mediaeval fortification faced with squared greenstone blocks, 
which were perhaps brought from the site of Myndus. 180 At Karatoprak and Akfaalan no 
building traces have been noted, but inscriptions have been found in both places (p. 137, nos. 
48-9). 180a . At Belenifi , twenty minutes’ walk SSE of Akgaalan, there are rock tombs in a valley 
descending from the mountain-side; one of these, which we examined, has three sarcophagi 
cut in the rock like that at Giiricc (fig. 8 ), and has the same internal measurement of 2-6o m. 

JHS XVI 201. ”• Or Karabaglar, cf ATL I 498. 

BCH XII 282 f. Cf. the Pserima of Pliny NH V 134; for mediaeval forms of the name sec Tomaschek, Z ur hut. 
Topographic o. KUinasien 22. According to Segre, Ann. XXII-XXIII 219f., Coan and Mausolan coins have been 
unearthed in the fields. 

u« Newton, Halicarnassus II 579. 

“°* The inscriptions of Karatoprak arc related by Petrarca to the cult of Artemis Myndia (Rend. Lincei XII (1936), 
260). 
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from front to back, but is only 2-45 m. wide (the ends of the middle sarcophagus overlapping 
those on the side); its ceiling is slightly vaulted, as at Gdrice, but there are also beam sockets 
in the walls and cuttings for a door-frame in the jambs. These tombs may be outliers of the 
Asarhk cemeteries. About ten minutes’ walk south of Islamhaneleri there is another such tomb, 
with traces of three sarcophagi and internal measurements of 2-60 X 3-20 m., and groups of two 
and three parallel gallery tombs cut in the rock; 181 a little to the south of these tombs, at 
Kuyucak, we noted scattered marbles from a Byzantine church, including the large inscribed 
mullion (p. 137, no. 50). The route from Myndus to Halicarnassus descends at Dcrckoy into 
a fruitful valley, from which it rises to cross the main watershed at Giiricc. On rising ground 
at the roadside one kilometre cast of Derekby there are marble architectural pieces, both late 
classical and early Christian, and a fragment of a monumental dedication (p. 138, no. 52); they 
may perhaps indicate the position of a sanctuary. A badly damaged marble statue of a lion 
in Late Greek style and an inscribed stele (p. 137, no. 51), now at the school in the village, are 
also said to have been found in this place. About 2 km. south of Karatoprak there arc some 
traces of a small fort with good walling just above the sea at Erentepesi, with tiles and amphora 
fragments of late date; and in the seaward face of the hillock is a rock-cut gallcricd tomb with a 
side bench. Paton and Myrcs reported some rough house or tomb platforms on the peak 
inland 182 and a farm site east towards Asarhk. 183 On the beach at the SW tip of the Termerian 
promontory there arc late building traces and an inscribed bucranium altar (p. 137, no. 47). 
At Aspat there is a full stream but little land. The commanding conical hill of Qifitkalesi there 
has a mediaeval circuit wall and keep, with traces of an earlier Christian monastery of the 
Virgin; 184 and ancient architectural pieces are built into the walls. Around the north and 
west foot of the hill arc rock-cut tombs and the ruins of a village already deserted in 1837. 185 
The village of Bagla is almost deserted; there are squared blocks with a slightly cushioned 
face and odd marbles among the houses, and an inscription in Athens appears to have come 
from there (p. 136, no. 46). 


Central Part of Peninsula. 

At Tali Cuma in the valley bottom there are traces of habitation of Roman times and the 
remains of a Christian building, and we copied two late funerary inscriptions (p. 136, nos. 
44-5); a little distance inland there arc rock-cut tombs. The plain of Miisgebi offers singularly 
few antiquities. The village itself contains numerous Mausoleum greenstone blocks and some 
marbles, but they seem to have been brought from Halicarnassus. 186 There arc late classical 
and Christian remains c. 1 km. to the west at Haci Ibrahimtepesi, which may be the site of the 
large Byzantine church mentioned by Paton and Myrcs. 187 Near the head of the valley, by a 
cottage at Beypinar , we noted a patch of geometrical mosaic in pink, grey, and white, ancient 
blocks and a late Corinthian anta-capital, an inscribed Hellenistic tombstone (p. 138, no. 53), 
the inscribed column shaft pp. 138 f., no. 54, and a white marble roundel with an ivy-wreathed 
satyr’s head in relief (plate 13 (<z)). 188 On the cast of the valley here a small fortification in 

1,1 These have the form of simple boxes open at one end; one which wc measured was 0-85 m. broad, 075 m. high, and 
2 20 m. from front to back. 

,M JHS XVI 204, Hill ‘ F ’. 1M Ibid. 262. 

*•* Cf. Newton II 588f.; BCHX IV 120. Thissite, as L. Robert has remarked {Etudes epigr.et pkil. 165 f.), is probably 
that of the important mediaeval fortress of Strobilos near Myndus (Tomaschek, gut hist. Topographic v. Kleinasien im Mittelalter 
38 f.); the name Strobilos implies a conical hill, and St. Willibald in the eighth century after Christ described this Strobilos 
as a city on or at a high mountain (T. Tobler, Descriptiones Terror Sanclae 20 and 60). For the Christian inscriptions of 

Cifitkalcsi s “. 

Cf. 

H. 

oscillum. 

K 


:e Oregoirc. truer. caret, nos. 232 t. 

Hamilton, Restarches in Asia Minor II 38; Newton, loc. cit. Cf. JHS XVI 20 

3 42; breadth 0 38; thickness in centre 012 m.; the back is roughly worked off. 


3. Loc. cit. 

It seems too rough for an 
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heavy rough masonry hedges the sharp crest of the Turkmen Dai ; there is little sign of occu¬ 
pation there, but odd wall traces and abundant late pottery and Roman tile fragments are to 
be seen at the north foot of the ridge towards Belen. At Bitez there are occasional ancient 
blocks and fragments of tile, and an inscribed base of a funerary altar (p. 136, no. 43); worked 
stones and a pedestal of an altar dedicated to Dionysus (p. 135, no. 42) have recently come to 
light in a garden in the village. There are some other remains of late antiquity in the valley 
to the south. Paton and Myres also noted forts on the headland south of Bitez and on a peak 
of the barren hills between Bitez and Miisgebi; 189 of the latter we could see nothing more than 
a short stretch of heavy walling on the summit. 


North Coast of Peninsula. 


The route northwards from Myndus leads past a succession of little bays. At Koyunbaba we 
noted a few fragments of late amphorae and tiles, and the quarries marked by Paton and 
Myres at the corners of the cove. The stone appears to be the green granite or ragstone which 
was extensively used in the fortifications of Myndus and the substructures of the Mausoleum. 
The workings at the south end of the beach and on the slopes above the bay are relatively small 
(one of the latter plate 17 (a)), but those at the north end of the bay arc of great extent. The 
quarry here consists of a cutting approximately 200 m. square, with a face up to perhaps 9 m. 
high, 190 which lies at a stone’s throw from the coast, and a long shelf at the water’s edge (plate 
17 (£)). The lower shelf has been quarried back so that the water now laps onto it; and one 
can hardly doubt that it not only provided the original quarry at this point but subsequently 
served as a wharf for the loading of stone from the great cutting directly above. The quarry 
faces are scarred by horizontal ledges which give the depth of the untrimmed blocks; the 
majority of those which we measured ranged between 0 43 and 0-45 m., though deeper (and 
occasionally shorter) steps are found. 191 West of Geri§, by a village which was called Mandrais, 
Paton and Myres remarked an early tomb enclosure 192 and a fortified farm, 193 and a tower or 
tomb on the high peak behind Geri§. 194 There are scattered traces of late classical and 
Christian occupation along the bay of Sandima around Yalikaoak, and the inscription noted by 
Newton (II 592) is still to be seen built into a field wall at the isthmus. There are rock tombs 
in the vicinity. 195 At Dimil a peak above the modern village is crowned by a small fort of 
irregular outline in a mixture of ashlar and polygonal masonry; a tower in squared masonry 
forms an integral part of the design. 198 In the shelf against the west face of the tower is a 
bottle-shaped cistern lined with red plaster; on the south edge of the summit there are building 
traces and patches of polychrome mosaic, and the tiles and sherds seem to be of a late period. 
The occupation therefore seems to be post-Mausolan. Paton and Myres remark rock tombs 
below the village, 197 and we noted occasional marbles there and at Farilya. By the road 
between Dirmil and Farilya various antiquities of the Roman and Byzantine periods are to be 
seen in the fields at Arapmezarligi ; they include a fragment of a white marble banquet relief 
with reclining figure, horse’s head and amphora, architectural pieces in the Ionic order and the 


"* JHS XVI 202, pi. 11 (sketching stations 0 and Y). JHS LXXIII 125, fig. 12. 

Pullan gives the depth of the blocks in the Mausoleum core as one foot {Halicarnassus 11 183). We did not revisit 
Myndus after seeing these quarries, and have no measurements for the greenstone blocks in the fortifications there; Guidi’s 
figure of 0 45 m. (Am. . IV-V 368) applies to a tower with headers and stretchers which may be of a later date than the 
original system of fortification. 

!“ VIH ? 8 - ,. 1M At Azacik, JHS XVI 206. 

1,4 Ibid. 207, pi. 11, sketching station ‘ Q’. 

'** XV l a6 ‘ Ncw,on ’ s inscription has alpha, not mu, in the first place, and the sigma square. 

JHS XV I 207 f. The plan ibid., fie. 8 is inaccurate in the marking of the north wall; the north face of the tower 
should according to our notes be shown as forming a right angle with the cast face and so creating a bend in the wall here. 

Cf. Newton II 592 IT., tombs and perhaps a tower at Filkecek. 
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two inscriptions below (pp. 139 f., nos. 58-9). There are late rock tombs at Farilya bay, and 
tumuli are reported on the promontory to the west. 198 At Tirkbiikii and Gol there are more 
rock tombs, and there are groups of Christian ruins on the shores of Gol bay; 199 about ten 
minutes’ walk inland here we noted a Hellenistic epitaph (p. 140, no. 60). Konelada is a rocky, 
scrub-covered island, now deserted, with a hill at cither end. On the summit of the southern 
one is a church with a nave and two narrow aisles, and paintings in the apse and south aisle (for 
painted inscriptions see pp. 140 f.); some of the stones built into the church may be ancient. 
Some 50 m. to the SW of the church is an angle of ancient wall c. 1 m. thick, constructed of good- 
sized blocks with rubble filling between the faces; the wall can be traced for c. 30 m. in either 
direction. The pottery on the surface around the hilltop included coarse local ware and 
mediaeval glazed sherds. 200 We did not examine the steep wooded country between Gol and 
Torba bay. 201 

East of Halicarnassus. 

The ancient route from Halicarnassus seems to have forked at the top of the pass at Toku f- 
baft, where we noted numerous ancient blocks (perhaps from built tombs of Halicarnassus), 
three bucranium altars (one inscribed, p. 105, no. 28), a Roman milestone (p. 106, no. 33), and 
gallery rock tombs in the vicinity. The modern motor route traverses the high ground east¬ 
wards to descend into the Karaova near Etrim. Paton and Myrcs recognised the line of an 
ancient road here, flanked by late tombs; 202 on the massif of Kaplan Dagi north of the road 
Paton and Myres also remarked tumuli (and perhaps small forts), and a long line of wall which 
they convincingly associated with the Pedasian resistance to Harpagus on Mt. Lidc (Hdt. I 
175). 203 Before the construction of the motor road the principal route from Bodrum to Milas is 
said to have been that which descends from Yoku§ba$i to the east side of Torba bay and follows 
the coast to Giivcrcinlik. 204 On the long coastal stretch here a road for wheeled traffic has been 
engineered two or three metres above the sea; it was embanked by a wall of rubble masonry 
(in places well over two metres high) on the slope; and it had a consistent width of 5-6 m., 
though it may occasionally have narrowed to a single lane at awkward points. The road is 
older than the Turkish pack route, whose kalderim often forms a narrow track deep down in the 
eroded bed of the old roadway; and from the scale of the work and the importance evidently 
attached to communication between Halicarnassus and Mylasa we have litde hesitation in 
ascribing the construction of the road to Mausolus. We noted the traces of a rough perimeter 
wall, with coursed work at an angle, on a small island at Kahue\ 205 the island was 

joined to the land by a short causeway, and a little jetty once offered shelter for a few boats at the 
isthmus. We found no pottery earlier than Hellenistic, and the settlement here seems to have 
been very small. The site at Siralik is that to which fj. Kiepert assigned Caryanda, and Mcritt, 
Wade-Gery, and McGregor allotted the Uranium of Pliny (p. 163); it is spread over a blunt 
peninsula which rises perhaps 40 m. above the sea and commands the coast road. There are 
considerable remains of late buildings, with sherds of late Roman sigillata, and of a Christian 

1,1 Newton II 595; JHS XVI 208 f., 253 f., 262. Another rock tomb on the cast side of the bay has a chamber 3-57 x 
3-20 m. with single cubicles on the sides and two large cubicles at the back (that on the right, no doubt the owner’s, having a 
niche for an inscription over the door). 

"» Newton II595 ft; JHS XIV 376 f., XVI 210; Ann. IV-V 363, figs. 20-22. 

1#0 Prof. Haspels has examined samples, and reports that the coarse local ware is ancient (one fragment apparently 
Hellenistic), while the glazed ware is to be dated between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

101 Paton and Myres mark a Byzantine church inland here (JHS XVI, pi. 10) and tumuli at Torba bay (ibid. 254). 
A mausoleum was noted here, of which we hope to give a photograph in our concluding article on the Carian coast. 

501 JHS XVI 198 f. 5M Ibid. 194 (‘ compound tumuli ’ ibid. 249, 254). 

804 Cf. Newton II 602, where both routes arc remarked; Prokesch v. Osten in 1827 followed the coastal one ( Denkuur- 
digkeilrn 443 f.). The walking time Bodrum-Milas is reckoned a good 12 hours {cf. Ross, Reism IV 38, Newton, II 602, 610). 

* #i Admiralty Chart 1546. 
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church on the summit. At the foot of the slope towards the anchorage on the east we noted the 
remains of a tower in ashlar masonry’ with vertically drafted angles; it may have been the 
corner of a considerable circuit, but dense scrub hampered reconnaissance at this point. The 
earliest pottery that we found on the site came from glazed ware (and especially half-glazed 
plates) of middle Hellenistic times. The situation bears no resemblance to those of the Lclcgian 
towns, and the site has none of the characteristics of an early Greek settlement; there is scarcely 
any land in the immediate vicinity, and habitation now consists of a coastguard station and some 
seasonal charcoal burners from Bodrum. 

Salihadasi (Tarandos I., Gdlcii Ada) is the principal island in the Iasian Gulf; it is now 
deserted and covered with almost impenetrable scrub. It was visited in 1865 by Biliotd, who 
noted four cisterns on the small peninsula at the NE extremity and learned of a tower c. 10 m. 
square in Hellenic masonry on the other side of the island. A visit in August 1953 revealed 
nothing more on the peninsula, apart from a short stretch of nondescript wall by the water’s 
edge; but on the next hill to the south of the isthmus there are considerable remains. On the 
summit of this hill an ancient wall forms an enclosure c. 160 m. from north to south; the dense 
scrub prevented a measurement of the breadth from east to west. The wall is of dry rubble 
with double facing and filling of small stones; the blocks are for the most part small, but 
larger at the north corner, where one block measures 1-18 x o-8o X 0-45 m.; the thickness is 
c. 1 m. From this wall others run down the hillside to the south and to the NW. Halfway 
dowm the north slope is a stretch of mediaeval wall, and Biliotti notes Byzantine remains near 
the isthmus. In 1954, armed with bill-hooks, we made a second expedition from the sheltered 
anchorage in the lee of the N.E. promontory. Numerous rubble walls, apparently from 
fortifications 1-05-1-30 m. thick as well as from houses, were encountered on the east part of 
the site; but we were unable to find the remains visited in the preceding year, and so could 
not accurately gauge the extent of the site, which must, however, have been considerable. 
The tiles were of the early ( c . fourth century) type, some showing traces of red glaze, and the 
sherds of wine amphorae appear to be of a similar period, Chian and Thasian fragments 
being noted but none of the later Hellenistic types; no fine pottery was found, the conditions 
underfoot being unfavourable to the discovering of small sherds. 

There are some striking remains of Lclegian architecture at a distance of less than an hour’s 
walk to the SE of Halicarnassus. The two most southerly peaks of the mountain ridge directly 
above Kumbah^e bear faint traces of walling and terrace revetment; 206 and on the saddle 
immediately to the north there is an unusually well-preserved ‘ compound tumulus ’, which we 
have named the 4 Tomb of Lygdamis \ 207 It has an inner circle c. 12-20 m. in diameter and is 
up to 17-80 m. on the outer ring (plate 16 (d), plan fig. 12); the stonework is fairly well fitted, 
the doors are c. 0-70 m. wide and contract towards the top, and all wall faces, save that of the 
outer ring, have an inward curve. At about a quarter of an hour’s walk to the SE, on a low 
ridge running down towards the sea, is a farmhouse, 14-75 X 6 '35 m., built in rather rough 
squared masonry of longish blocks (fig. 13, plate 16 ( e-f )). It consists of two rooms, each with 
loophole windows (partly closed on the outer face and set at 1-30 m. above the threshold level) 
in three sides, and a lobby with a solid stone staircase leading up to the roof and a small pantry 

... The remains here arc too slight to correspond to the fortified site remarked by Paton on a hilltop here (JHS XVI 200) 
Thu site was discovered by Paton in 1893 after Myres had gone away, but not investigated. In a letter, which Sir John 
Myres has kindly allowed us to quote, Paton referred to it as a ‘ mountain fortress on the hill iust above Budrum, on the S.W., 
with walls of seemingly great extent , and in a subsequent letter he spoke of it as ‘ on the hill above H. Georgios [at Kum- 
bangej, Boudroum . We reconnoitred the mountain ridge here without finding any trace of a fortified site other than that 
mentioned above, but examined a hilltop a few hundred metres to the east of the crest ringed by a rocky escarpment which 
so closely resembles a fortification that we were certain while approaching it that it was the site noticed by Paton. 

For thc 'yP c see p. 166. The name is for convenience of reference only. 
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under the landing; 208 there are lockers set in the thickness of the walls, a narrow one (030 m. 
high and set o-6o m. above the floor) beside the main door, and a larger one 0*70 m. high in a 
corner of the south room. The main door (plate 16 (e)) is 1*13 m. high and 0-70 m. wide; the 
inner one is i-54 m. high and 0-90 m. wide (plate 16 (/)). The thresholds and lintels are 
formed of long stretcher blocks, and the lower part of the door jambs of heavy orthostates. 
There is no sign of door fittings. The floor was presumably of earth. The walls arc c. liom. 
thick, and rise to a maximum height of 2-40 m. on the exterior. The roof is formed of enormous 
slabs rising in steps from the edges; in the south room, where it is still nearly complete, it rises 



(0) (‘) 


Fig. 13.—Farmhouse East of Halicarnassus. 

(a) Plan of House (1 : 200), (b) Elevation of Window, 
interior (1 : 50), (c) Farmyard {thumbnail sketch). 

from the four corners to the crown, the bracketing beginning low down, so that it is not possible 
for a man to stand erect within half a metre of the walls, while the height in the centre of the 
room was about three metres. This form of roofing is characteristic of Lelcgian buildings, and 
seems to have been copied on a magnificent scale in the Mausoleum. The plan of the house, 
with rooms in line and the outer door in a long side, is also normal; 209 it may have been a 
normal house type in archaic Ionia also. A few metres away on the NE is a corbelled vault 
5-6 m. long sunk in the ground; it presumably belongs to a chamber tomb like the archaic 

108 The half closing of the windows is shown by the bonding 10 belong to the original construction; the windows arc 
mostly c. 0 20 m. wide on the exterior, though varying from 017 m. (the stair light) to 0-35 m. (the adjacent window on the 
north). The top three steps of the staircase (each a single block) are visible, while the lower part of the flight is buried 
under the collapse of the roof; the risers are 0-20-0-25 m. high, and there is an incline of about 0 05 m. on the tread. 

Cf. AlAzeytin, Ann. IV-V 435, fig. 32 (the original arrangement of the doors of this house has been altered), Urun 
(JHS XVI 202, fig. 3, main block on north), the house or tomb at Farilya ( JHS XVI 253, fig. 30), and a building at Etnm 
(p. 114). 
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ones of Asarlik and Gokgclcr (pp. 118, r 25), and suggests a fairly early date for the group of build¬ 
ings here. A minute’s walk above this lies a curved enclosure, of which an unmeasured 
thumbnail sketch plan is given (fig. 13 c). On the north it rests against the hill slope, while 
the rest of the circumference is retained by a wall in native style. There arc traces of apparently 
above-ground constructions in the west part, while the bottom end is occupied by three eye¬ 
shaped underground chambers in corbelled vaulting; these chambers arc about 4 m. long and 
2-5 m. broad, and have doorways similar in construction to those of the compound tumuli 
(p. 166), which give onto vaulted connecting passages. We could see no means of judging 
whether this is a tomb enclosure, as those of Mandrais near Burgaz and Asarlik (p. 166), or a 
farmyard, but are inclined to prefer the latter solution. Paton remarks Lelcgian ruins south- 
eastwards; 2,0 and Judeich and Winter noted a complex of buildings in the lower Kizilagaf 
valley, which may belong to a farm, with a habitation site on the slope above, 211 and a tower 
near the sea. 212 

At Kargicik on the bay of Orak there are ancient remains, which include a fortified perimeter 
on the peninsula. It is roughly oblong with a long side of over 100 m., and apparently had 
three towers and a gate on the north side; there is nothing in the interior save a modern coast¬ 
guard post, and the pottery seems modern. The fortification is constructed of great blocks 
quarried on the spot, which are only 0-20-0*25 m - deep but are as much as 3 m. long and 
1-25 m. thick. The walls are c. 1-70 m. thick and built in a unique style, the long blocks being 
punctuated by headers and vertical ribs; 2,3 there is, as Maiuri remarks, a hard mortar in 
many of the joints. Maiuri reckoned this fortification to be one of the most primitive in the 
whole of Caria, and derived the style of building from mudbrick and timber work; but it is 
perhaps rather an adaptation of Hellenistic header and stretcher masonry. The place is too 
barren for any considerable settlement. Complex tomb constructions are known at the 
entrance to Orak bay and on the little island opposite; 2,4 and there is a large unexplained 
building in a perimeter on the Karaada (Arconnesus). 216 

The remaining sites mentioned in this section lie outside the presumed limits of Lclegian 
settlement, and do not appear to have anything in common with the Lelegian town sites. At 
Aldkilise bay (Kisebiiku) the cultivation is restricted to a few fields, but there are Christian ruins 
on the shore, and two or three minutes inland a rocky eminence about 30 m. high bears rough 
fortifications which form a small citadel on the summit with perimeter walls on the slopes. 216 
The Italians noted the odd B.F. sherd, and we picked up striped sherds, fragments of fifth- 
century wine amphorae, and a bit of a late fifth-century Attic crater in the R.F. style (plate 13 
(e) 4), black glazed and other fourth-century and Hellenistic wares, and the head of a terracotta 
‘ snowman ’ of Cypriot type and classical date (plate 13 (e) 5). 217 We found nothing of Roman 
date. At Mazi five miles to the cast there are ruins of the Christian era and ancient architec¬ 
tural pieces in the valley bottom near the sea. 218 A Hellenistic inscription (p. 141, no. 65) 
apparently relating to a sanctuary, was discovered here, and we copied a late epitaph (p. 142, 
no. 66) in the village of A § a|i Mazi up the ridge. At the next bay, Qokertme (Vasilika), there 


JHS XVI 200. 

*>* f 24, fiSS ' ,_2 ‘ Pa ‘° n and MyrC$ {3HS XVI 254> n - 4) WCrC unab,c t0 find ,hcSC remains. 

,l * Ann. IV-V 440 ff., fig. 48a-b. 

“* d' w - Iv_v 442 ff-, 


!!! Paten and L&crofeId?^A/ &466 ff.. pis. XVI 201; Ann. IV-V 449 ff., figs. 57-61. 

Kill / V t 45 - ’ fig L* ^ now whether this is the same as Paton and Myres’ site ‘ on a precipitous 

SL , SL?ass®s: ,h “ laid down on Chan 

117 Cf. SCE II pis. 130 ff. 

n * Hu,a an «> Szanto saw substantial remains hereabouts (op. cit. 26 f.). 
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are no considerable remains of antiquity, but fortified positions are reported inland on the 
mountain heights around Gokbel, where H. Kiepert located Bargasa. 219 

On a spur of the mountain south of the village of Gokbel, at a height of c. 300 m., there is a 
small citadel on a rocky peak overlooking the valleys of Mazi and Vasilika, with decrepit ring 
walls in very rude masonry; we picked up a few worn fragments of archaic and Hellenistic 
pottery here, including a fragment of a thin-walled relief pithos with meander pattern (plate 13 
( e ) 8). 220 The land on the mountain shelf and in the valleys here could hardly support a 
population of more than a thousand people; but there was evidently a Greek city in this 
position in Hellenistic times, since a piece of an honorific decree was brought to light in 1952 
on top of the citadel (p. 142, no. 67). The site of Ceramus at the delta of the Koca £ay is well 
known and has been described by Lieut. Smith, 221 Paton, 222 Guidi, 223 and Robert. 224 A 
number of fragments of archaic kouroi and other sculptures in marble have recently come to 
light by the temple platform whence 
came the archaic marble head noted by 
Robert in 1932, 225 but we found no 
archaic or classical sherds there; the new 
sculptures reinforce Robert’s contention 
that an important temple stood in this 
position. We copied some new inscriptions 
on the site (pp. 142 f., nos. 68-70). 

Paton and Myrcs mention a tower and 
remains of buildings on the inhospitable 
coast between Ceramus and Vasilika. 226 


Inscriptions (Other Sites). 

42. Bitcz, unearthed in 1952, now serving as a 
gate-post in the village, a handsome rectangular altar 
077 m. high, 0-50 m. wide, 0-40 m. thick. The front 
is decorated with a relief showing a garland from 
which hangs a bunch of grapes; the garland is crossed 
obliquely by a thyrsus; above it is a small pendent 
wreath; below, on the left, two caps (?) resembling 
the piloi of the Dioscuri, on the right, a small circular 
wreath; below again, on right and left, crossed thyrsi. 

Oblong sinking on top. The other sides are plain. 

The inscription is on the rim above the relief, in 
letters of the Imperial period, reasonably well cut, 

20-24 mm. high. 

Ai6t£iiios Ap&kovtos TOU ’Ay- 
[T]ry4vovs lepars 81 a |3iov AiovOao- 
v tov |3g)u6v AiovOocoi BaKyetoi 

Close to where the altar was found many other ancient blocks are said to have been 
unearthed; it seems likely there was a precinct of Dionysus here. 



‘ Ap. Newton II 627 If. JUS At 109 «• ' lnn - * y " v 34 * «*• 

a Devambcz, AJA 1935, 344 ff., now in Smyrna Museum. Two terracotta figurines of classical date in the Louvre 
(Mollard-Besqucs, Car. raisonni C 160-1, pi. 80) arc reported to have come from Ceramus. JHS XVI 197. 
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43. Bitez, lying beside a tower in the village, rectangular plinth with lower moulding of a round altar, 0-28 m. high, 
063 m. wide (but broken on the left), 070 m. thick. Letters oflate Hellenistic date, 21-29 mm. high. 

[Aiojyuatos AioScbpou 
X Q T[p E l 

Not [ypricrri] X^P 6 - Cf no - 53 below, which is of similar date. 

At a church some fifteen minutes south-west of the village, among other ancient blocks, 
are an altar-base similar to the above and an oil-press. 


44. Yahcuma, over the door of the house of Hasan Hiiseyn Qavujun Mustafa, a block 029 m. high (broken at the top), 
1-075 m. long (broken on the right), 010 m. thick. Letters 4-5 cm. high in I. 2: in 1. z only the bottom halves remain. 
Inscription complete on the left and below. 

TCO Upco-r&Tco Tayeico * y a xaj Cmo[--] 

pi ToCrrcov vavopo0[-] 


Read xai CrTtofKEiaETcn T015 iTE]pi toutcov v£vopo 0 [e-rr|p£vois] or the like. 


45. Close to the same house at Yahcuma, unearthed in 1952, a funeral stele 0-58 m. high. 0 235 m. wide, 0 06 m. thick: 
letters 35-40 mm. high, with apices. 


r atov 

'lov(Aiou)- ‘Ep- 

POVEI- 

KOU 


46. A thens, Epigraphical Museum Inv. No. 202, from the village of MrraAaas, seven hours from Halicarnassus, fragment 
oi a grey limestone slab, broken on the left; height 0-22 m., present width 0 36 m., thickness 0 065 m. Below the inscription 
is a relief of a snake (the head broken away). Letters 12-15 mra. high in 11. 1-5, 30-40 mm. in 1. 6. 

[-][C Kcrra TTpoa-raypara OEpva 

[--]\ I pEydAov T7 Aout£os ‘EppoO 

[----] MEV£Kp<frrr)s TroAOyapiv Euyi^v 

[-]<ou pEyaAcov 0 ecov irpoOupcos 

f- - -]km ypappcm tov ariyou hnypayas 
[A] E H I 0 Y 63 

I A 63 

The village of MuoActas wc take to be Bagla, which answers to the distance from Bodrum. 

The amount lost on the left is approximately determined by the missing alpha in 1 . 6; it 
should be not more than 11-12 letters in 1. 1, or 9-10 letters in 1. 5. 

For the association of Pluto with Hermes see RE s.v. ‘ Pluton ’ § 12. We have Aios 
FIAouTfjos on an altar at Halicarnassus (CIG 2655 b = Michel 800), but wc are not aware of any 
actual identification of Hermes and Pluto elsewhere. The ariyos ofl. 5 is evidently the scries 
of the seven vowels inscribed below, but the significance of this is not clear to us. The letters 
I A 63 (understood to represent the Hebrew name of God), and also the snake, are common 
on magic amulets; see most recently Campbell Bonner in Hesperia XXIII (1954), 145-151, 
nos. 30, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40. We must leave the interpretation of this interesting inscription 
to those who are more familiar than we-are with the intricacies of Greek magic. 
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47. Akyerlcr, near Kerner west of Kefaluka, lying on the beach half-buried in sand, about a quarter of a mile west of the 
lighthouse, a round altar with bucranium decoration, 0-65 m. high, 0-43 m. in diameter at the top. Letters 23-26 mm. high. 
On top is a rectangular sinking 0'19 m. long, 0-08 m. wide .0-07 m. deep. 

TO PVTIHEI- 

OU 

(bucranium) 

OtXocrropyou a' Kai r(ai'ou) ’l(ouAiou) 

OAcopou Kai tuv yu- 
5 vaiKCOv aCrrcov Kai 
t&v £k toutcov 
Icropevcov. 

^cooiu 

L. 3. a' = toO OiAoaropyou. a' is thus used instead of the usual p' in certain parts of 
Asia Minor, notably in the south-west; for Halicarnassus cf. BMI 893, 898 and Hirschfeld’s 
note. 

The personal name Philostorgos (not in Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen) wc do not remember to 
have seen elsewhere. 

Wc heard a few days later that this stone had been smashed by the villagers. 

48. Akcaalan. The interesting epitaph published by Paton in BCH XII (t888) 279, no. 3, is built into the house of 
Izzet Gani at Akcaalan. In 11 . 3-4 read T?js yvi>aiK6s airrcO | [E]v*atp<as, not aCrrl[o ]0 Katpla*. The name of the village is 
given by Paton as Tcherenda, which has sometimes been supposed to preserve the name of Caryanda; this name seems 
now no longer to be in use. 

49. Akcaalan. In the epitaph published by Cousin and Diehl in BCH XIV (1890), «19, the wife's name ini. 4 should be 
restored ’Av«v[KXftni]; see above p. 103, no. 20. Cousin and Diehl give the name of the village as Ak-shallah. 

50. Kuyucak, fifteen minutes S.W. of Islamhaneleri, on a church-window mullion of grey limestone 179 m. high; 
letters 24-45 mm - high. 

pv- 

ic6i- 

TTb 

K(upi)€, 

5 nAP 
AS 
dp- 
apT- 
0A0O 

10 -rrpeafpuT^pou) 
dpf|- 
v 

LI. 5-6. The rare name TlapSos is known from Corp. Inscr. Jud. I 159 (Rome), and should 
no doubt be read here in preference to nd^Aou, i.e. TTaC/Aov. Dr. M. Khatzidakes suggests a 
date in the fifth or sixth century. 

51. Derckoy, built into a wall in the yard of the school, a funeral stele 0-69 m. high, 0-31 m. wide, 0075 m. thick. 
Letters, much worn, 23-25 mm. high. 

’AAAeas 

’Apyas 

’OpOaydpa 
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For the rare name ’AAAIas cf. Inschr. o. Magnesia 321. We have not found the name 
’Apxas elsewhere, but ’Apx^S (contracted from ’Apxects) occurs on Rhodian territory (Fraser- 
Bean, Rhodian Peraea 37, no. 23 (c), 1 . 28). In 1 . 3, ’OpQayopa is apparently (he patronymic; 
there is no room on the stone for ’Op 0 ay 6 pa[s]. The date may be comparatively early. 


52. Derekoy, in the wall of the coffee-house by the roadside, ten minutes cast of the village, a block broken right and 
left, now o-6o m. wide, 0 32 m. high, thickness not ascertainable. Inscription in monumental letters c. 7 cm. high. 

IIAP . I 

ANEKT 

Apparently the dedication of a building. After rko in 1 . 1 the traces on the stone suggest 

phi ; probably [6 Selva tpiAoKaJiCTap <pi[AoTrcrrpis- ttjv errojav vel sim. Ik t[cov ISlcov 

dve0r)Kev]. 


53. Beypmar, outside the house of Mchmct Muslu, a rectangular block of porous green stone 079 m. high, 0-43 m. 
wide, 0-40 m. thick, found in 1951. Dowel-hole in the under surface, top surface plain. A relief on the inscribed face has 
been entirely chiselled away. Letters 24 mm. high, very regular, of late Hellenistic date. 


Mt^voSotos 

Meveofllcos 

Xatps 


54. Beypmar, together with no. 53, found many years ago, part of a milestone broken in two pieces; combined height of 
the pieces 1-07 m., diameter 0-38 m. Letters of varying heights. 

(o) Upper portion. 

ol 8 ecttt6t£s fiucov 
(DA. Kootovt K 63 
(DA. Kcovot 
TOICONIOIEYCE B 

(DA. OOctA(Eplco) Kcovoravrtco Kai 
(DA. OuaA(epi'co) Ma[£]ipiavco toTs 
I rrKpavEaT&TOis Kaiaapaiv 

(6) Lower portion. 

f tn\ (DA. ’Ava- 
oraalou toO 
£VOEp(E(rrdTOu) fjpcov 
paatAlcos 

(DA. Mwavris 6 yEy°* 

AoirpE (TrlaraTos) Kop(ris) k. u- 
TTcmKO^ 

The stone carries other fragments of writing now unintelligible; the inscription has 
evidently been erased and reinscribed a number of times. For (b) cf. no. 33a above. 

(a) 1, Sect-rotes. First declension plural in -es occurs apparently as early as c. a.d. 200 
(Mendel, Catalogue no. 992: TrapoSiTEs); cf. Hatzidakis, Einl. in d. neugriech. Gramm. 139 f. 

Assuming (what is not certain) that the stone has not been carried far from its original 
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position, we have evidence of a Roman highway passing up the Bcypinar valley. For the 
possibility that it led to the sanctuary of Telmissian Apollo see below, pp. 154 f.; if it continued 
to the north, it led presumably to the late town on the shore at Yalikavak (Lower Sandima). 


*5. Ceris (Gheresi), from the cemetery, now in the school, inscribed block subsequently cut to form a late column base 
(or capital). Published without comment by Paton in BCH XII (1888), 280, no. 5; we offer a rather more complete text. 


[.]CH[ . JYEI KlAj[- - C.6 - -] 

HN Kal [— c. 11 - -] aCrrfiv kot' &[v8]- 
poyevtav [Ka]i FTwAXa ’AOqvaiov, A- 
paKOVTi[s . .]wto j, Zcoaapiv "Epco- 
5 tos, ’AniAiv, ’Ajjtpivori povat, 
koI K&pTros Zco^opEvou, ‘Eppa- 
S Ecrruxa, Kolvn-os PAoukcovos 
dpxcapecnot, Kal tovtcov tcov 
Tpicov al[c]l Kca’ dvSpoyEviav, 

10 Kal Aoukiov Ztte8iov Aio- 
TEipov p6vov. ai u- 
ttok&tco unooTai earco- 
aav aurcov Kcrra Ta carrd pe- 
pq dve^iTaoTOi 

L. 2 fin. The letters NA were apparently lost when the block was trimmed for re-use. 

L. 4. For Zcoaapiv (i.e. Zcoadpiov) cf. BSA XLVII (1953), 198, no. 41 (Cnidus). 

L. 5. ’Att£Aiv (i.e. ’AtteAiov) is nearly certain; the name is unknown to us. Paton 
reads ’A-rnfVjrv 

L. 8. The word dpxcnpEatoi (the reading is correct) seems not to occur elsewhere, and 
is overlooked in LS 9 and Buck-Peterscn, Reverse Index. We take it to be a variant form of 
aipEaiapxcn. ‘ leaders of the sect, heresiarchs The family is no doubt Christian, as is 
suggested by the names Paula and Sozomenos. 

L. 10. We do not understand why Paton prints Itt£(v) 5 iov. 

LI. 11-14. We understand: ‘ the spaces directly underneath each tomb shall belong to 
the owners (of each tomb) absolutely (dvE^aaroi, “ without question ”).* 

56. Yahkavak (Lower Sandima). recently dug up near the isthmus and about to be built into a house in the village, a 
plain block 0 65 m. long, 0 27 m. high, 017 m. thick. Byzantine letters 8 cm. high. 

[- - 6eo]9vXoktov[-] 


57. Yalikavak, found with no. 56, a similar block subsequently lost. Copy by a villager. 


i.e. to Os kv Tcp oIkco. 


TOYCEN=TOOIKU 


58. Arapmezarligi, on the road from Dirmil to Farilya. in the wall of the cemetery; now in a neighbouring house. 
Block of soft stone, broken on the right, complete on all other sides, 0 34 m. high, 0 33 m. wide, 0115 m. thick. Letters 
20-32 mm. high, of Imperial date. 


TO fipco[ov to]Ot[o 6 Selva kote]- 
cncEuaaEv £ou[toO Kal t% yuvaiKO$] 
aCrroO ’ETnyov[r|S tou SeTvos koI tcov te]- 
kvcov <au>ToO 0 eu 8 [- - Kal toO 8eTvos avv ywaij- 
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5 £iv outcov /[-] 

tv d> oOSevI ^[^£OTai < 5 AAco TEOfjvai e! lit) toT$ I]- 
£ aCrrcov cxIeI [Trou^vois. ft 54 tis -napa TaOTaJ 
ttoi^ctei, < 4 [ttot£(o£i tt^ Kupia vel sim. ’ApT4pt]- 
8 i 'E^ola [Srivapia -] 

L. 4. to v for carrou, as in modern Greek, is attested from the sixth century [IGLS 651), 
but can hardly be intentional here. 

There is, of course, nothing surprising in the mention of Artemis Ephesia; there was 
similarly a cult of Artemis Pcrgaca at Halicarnassus (BMI 895). 

59. Arapmezarhgi, in the wall of the cemetery, a lintel-block of white marble o-68 m. long, 0^09 m. high, 0-34 m. thick. 
Byzantine letters 53 mm. high. 

[-£]y 4 vrrco -rrapa Kco(voravTtvou) tcoteivoO K(ai) apafpTCoAoO-] 

Inscription recording the construction of a certain building by one Constantine, of Middle 
Byzantine date according to Dr. Khatzidakis. 

60. Lower Gdl, over the door of house no. 54, a block 0-16 m. high, more than 1 *03 m. long, c. 0-20 m. thick. Elegant 
letters 36-38 mm. high; branching sigma, upsilon with curved strokes, nu with right-hand upright slightly shorter than the 
left. 

[tco 6eivi - -Jaai'as Aiovuaiou fjpcoi 

This inscription can hardly be later than 200 b.c., and is apparently the earliest yet dis¬ 
covered on the territory of Myndus. The name may be [TTJacrlas or [iTjaafas. 

61. Konel Ada, in the church, a fragment of white marble. 



62. Konel Ada, painted graffito in the south aisle of the church. 

o6e 6 

d|iVOS 

[to]0 0 (eo)O 

6 2pcov 

5 TT\v dpctp- 
Tiav toO 

KOOJJOU 

t 

The text is from John 1, 29, with apparently o6e for T8e. 



63. Koncl Ada. Dilto. 
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X 8 0 


viimuim 
i NI 8 0 

yifimn 

X6N0 

Qeu 
AWPOV 
AMACY 
BI 0 CT 6 
KNYCA 
M HN t 


X(pior)e 6 

[----] 

I NI ( 3 o- 

Tr ° 1 ]- 

M*o[s ?] 

0 £CO- 
6cbpou 
ana ctu(p)- 
Pio (id) rt- 
KVUS. &- 

nfiv f 


64. Konel Ada. Ditto. 

t ° ©[EOS] 

6nra[-] 

TY[.]o[- - <to]- 
XoAias, &- 
5 9Eaiv dna- 
pnw[v] 8co- 
piae (’l)codv- 

VO \J TCITl- 

voO nova- 

10 [xjoO. [dp]nv 


LI. 6-7. Scbptae aorist imperative. 


65. Asagi Mazi Yahsi (Cesmeba$i), at the house, a block of pale grey-blue limestone dug up in 1950, broken right and 
left, complete at top and bottom, 0 28 m. high, 019 m. wide, 015 m. thick. Letters to-15 mm. high, omuron mostly smaller. 
c. 200 n.c. Squeeze plate 13 (/). 

[-]AN vac. 

[--JjOZIEPO vac. 

[-T]rrpa8i alp£0£vr[-] 

[-]ttovou Aio8cbpov[-] 

5 [- “ -©jcoScbpcoi 0£w5cbpo[v -] 

[-]TPQN KaXovn^vco[v ? -] 

[-SJcopos Mr)Tpc8cbp[ou ? -] 

[-]iaVT05 TTpOO£[.] 

[-]voVS lEpoOs Atn4v[as - -] 

10 [-]TIQN £ttI lEporrfoi - -] 

[--] (j4vt)v £v tcoi lep[coi 

L. r. These letters hardly seem to belong to the main inscription; they arc smaller than 
those in 1. 2, and alpha has the broken bar, which it has not elsewhere. 

L. 2. The letters in this line arc rather larger than the rest; it evidently formed a heading. 
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L. 4. Perhaps -y^vou, e.g. [’Emjyovov. 

L. 6. The first two letters are uncertain, and seem to have been altered; possibly TIDN 
orflQN. 

It is unfortunate that so little remains of this inscription, which belongs evidently to the 
city at Gokbel (sec below no. 67). The allusion to the ‘ Sacred Harbours ’ (I. 9) is interesting; 
there is a moderate anchorage at A$agi Mazi Yalisi (Mahazi Bay), but the principal harbour of 
the city must have been at Qokertme (Vasilika Bay) a little to the east. By the shore at A$agi 
Mazi Yalisi we saw numerous ancient blocks, but nothing apparently in situ or suggestive of any 
particular kind of building. 

66. A$agi Mazi village, in the porch of the house of Ali Cangir, but said to have come from AUkilise, a rectangular block 
broken at the top and on the left; present height 0-25 m., present width 0*51 m., thickness not ascertainable. Letters 
20-24 mm - high, of Imperial date. In 11. 1-3 a fault in the face of the stone has been avoided by the lapicidc. 

[-£l Tis UETCX t 6 v Ipov] Get votov toAut|<ji 

[rrfpov Guvai, ut|te yr\ pcrni iat'iJte GaAaaaa ttAcott) 

[nf|T£ t£kvcov pf|T£ pfou AttAAcxvct]is, AAA’ d»Ari TravcbAri 


[...JvGovto Kai toutcov tov 

5 [-]|[. .| dvGi^ai tu Topico X o' 

{leaf) 


LI. 2-3. For a version of this familiar curse at Halicarnassus sec BMI 918. 

L. 5. The extant words (following an erasure of uncertain length) seem to be a later 
addition. 

67. Gokbel village, built into the house of Mustafa Karaku}, a fragment of a block of grey limestone broken on all sides 
except the left, 0-14 m. high, 0-27 m. wide, 0-18 m. thick. Letters of the second century b.c., 13 mm. high. The stone was 
found very recently at the small walled site just south of the village; the exact place was pointed out tousafew yards south of 
the summit. As it is now placed, the first two or three letters of each line are covered by a wooden post, and are legible only 
with difficulty; they do not appear on the squeeze (plate 15 (</)). 

[-TOV 6fj]- 

pov SicrreAei in Tro[vri Kcnpcoi A£ycov Kai irpcrrrcov koGo]- 

[Acojs 7a auu<|>£povTa E[-] 

[. . .]s Kai KEXpvtfcoKefv-- ottcos ouv 6 8fj]- 

pos 9atvriTat A£tas [yapiTas Kai Tipas ArtroStSous toTs 91]- 
AaydGcos 8taK£iM£v[ois aCrrcp- SeSAxGat OT£9avwaai au]- 

t6v xpvocoi OT£9avcot K[ai-] 

[.]at Avaypavpcrrcooav 4 vt[-] 

vacat 

The decree is of the most ordinary type, but is important as proving, in conjunction with 
no. 65, the existence of a Greek city at Gokbel in Hellenistic times. For the probability that 
this is Bargasa sec below, p. 165. 227 

68. Ceramus. In the school at Gereme, a fragment of grey limestone chipped off the face of an inscribed block; height 
0-125 m -» width 0-125 m - Letters reasonably well cut, 15-20 mm. high, of Imperial date. 

[- - t]-n\ tepecos [-] 

[-]is V£COKO[p- ] 

[-]HNO[.] 

,s? We understand that L. Robert in 1946 found a fragmentary inscription at Gokbel which may or may not be the same 
as our no. 67. To an enquiry by letter Professor Robert has not as yet replied; we therefore publish the inscription in case 
it is new, more especially as we understood it to have been unearthed in 1952. If we are in fact anticipating Professor 
Robert’s publication, we offer our apologies. 
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This fragment, tiny as it is, supplies two items of information concerning Ceramus which 
seem to be new. First, the eponymous official was, at least for some purposes and at some 
periods, a priest. Second, in 1 . 2, unless appearances are deceptive, we have a note of the city’s 
neocoratcs. In front of II on the stone the extreme tip of a stroke is visible at the level of the 
top of the line; [8](s and [Tp]is are therefore excluded, and the city must have been at least 
TETptfCKIS VECOKOpOS. 

69. Ceramus. In the school, four partially fitting fragments of an inscription enclosed in an oval wreath. Late 
letters varying from 14 to 30 mm. in height. 

f.1 

BH[. . . .]OY 
CTT[. . . .] TTan- 
9i'A[ou Kajl f\ yu<vf)> 
a\>roO ffopQe- 
5 viKiy EOT v- 

In 1 . 3, fY only was written. The name Parthenike is new to us. 


0. Ceramus. In the school, fragment of a round marble base broken on all sides; maximum height 030 m., maximum 
1 0-35 m. Letters 18-20 mm. high. The inscription is complete at the bottom and on the left in 11 . 4-6. 


[----] I -IK.] 

[- c.6 -] HKAIAC[.] 

[. . . *E]ppo6copou [.-] 

l[. .] Updos V£COK[op-.] 

5 'UpoxAious tou M[.] 

'HAto8cbpov Kai Aiov[v<r-] 

[t]ou MeAovQiov, Aouk[io - -] 

[’A-rrjoAAcoviou tcov uco[v-] 

[. .]ecos Koi AAADNMI[-] 


IDENTIFICATION OF SITES. 

A. The Mausolan Synoecism. 

Strabo XIII 611, speaking of the settlement of the Lclcgians in the country called Pedasis 
around Halicarnassus, observes: 9001 8’ £v aCnfi (*<:. Trj n^Sao-iSi) Kai 6ktco ttoAeis cbdaQai 
Otto tuv AeAeycov TrpoTEpov EuavSppa&vTcov, coote koi ttU Kapias Kcrraoxelv psypt MuvSou Kat 
BapyvAicov, xai 1% fTiatSias 228 &TroT£iUa©ai ttoAAtiv. uerrEpov 8 e . . . i^avtcQri t6 y 4 vos, 
tcov 8’ 6ktco ttoAecov tcxs §§ MavocoAos fils piav t#iv ‘AAiKapvaaov avvpycxyEv, cos KaAAiatUvps 
ierropEr luayyEAa 81 Kai MuvSov 8t£9uAa£e. This information is deserving of the utmost 
confidence; the same cannot be said of Pliny’s observation concerning Halicarnassus (AT/ V 
107): sex oppida conlributa ei sunt a Magno Alexandro, Theangela, Side, Medmassa, Uranium , Pedasum, 
Telmisum. As was said above (p. 114) we do not believe in this second concentration; Pliny 
has carelessly attributed the Mausolan synoecism to Alexander. This has indeed been com¬ 
monly assumed ; but since the most recent discussion in A TL I 536 accepts Pliny’s evidence as it 


1,8 nioi8!as is suspect. In ATL I 537, n. 5 it is proposed to read MiXnclos. 
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stands, we think it well to give our reasons. Leaving aside the coincidence of the number six, 
we take it as axiomatic that no Lelegian town incorporated by Mausolus can have been re- 
incorporated by Alexander, except on the extremely improbable assumption that it had con¬ 
trived to break away in the meantime; that is, Pliny’s towns, if really incorporated by Alexan¬ 
der, must be additional to those synoecised by Mausolus. 229 So far as concerns the first four, 
this is perfectly possible; 230 but not, we think, for the last two. Pedasa in particular must have 
been Lelegian, as is plain from Strabo and from the extant remains, and being so close to 
Halicarnassus 231 cannot conceivably have been omitted from the Mausolan synoecism: in 
fact, as we know, only Syangela and Myndus were omitted. For the same reason Pedasa is the 
least likely of all to have succeeded in re-establishing its independence. Tclmissus is not such a 
clear case, but here again we cannot doubt that it was one of the Lelegian cities, and therefore 
synoecised by Mausolus. 232 We feel, moreover, that on historical grounds the story of Alexan¬ 
der’s synoecism is in itself improbable. Alexander passed on from Halicarnassus leaving the 
city wrecked by his own orders and the acropolis still uncaplurcd; and he certainly never 
returned there. By the time the city was in a condition to be synoecised he was in the midst of 
* his eastern campaign, and might well have felt that such a task could wait till he had more 
leisure to attend to it. 233 Further uncertainty is caused by the fact, recorded by Strabo and 
Arrian, that Alexander gave back Caria, including specifically Halicarnassus, to the elder Ada 
with the title of queen; after this simple settlement of the region we should not expect him to 
interfere further. We prefer therefore to reject the Alexandrian synoecism altogether. 

There is, however, one obvious difficulty in supposing that Pliny’s six cities were those 
incorporated by Mausolus. One of them is Thcangela, whereas Mausolus ZuoyyeAa 8iE<pOAaSE. 
It is generally admitted (except, of course, in ATL) that Pliny is in error here; but it is, wc 
think, possible to go further. The notable absentee from Pliny’s list (assuming it to refer to 
Mausolus) is Tcrmera, which was surely one of the eight Lelegian cities. 234 It is very attractive 
to propose the substitution of Termera for Theangela: the error would be by no means too gross 
for Pliny. But this is not all. Termera actually occurs three lines lower in Pliny’s text: 
Myndos . . . Neapolis , Caryanda, Termera libera , Bargylia. Termera is here out of geographical 
order, and the monstrous idea that it was a free city under the early Empire is rejected with one 
voice by modern scholars. 235 Surely the remedy is simple: we have only to transpose Termera 
and Theangela, and all is well. Wc have then Theangela libera, making Theangela a free city 
in the first century a.d. There is no difficulty in this. As explained above (p. 115), once 
the alleged evidence for its absorption in Halicarnassus is discarded, there remains no reason 
to suppose it was ever other than an independent city. Furthermore, Theangela is thus 
geographically well placed immediately before Bargylia; its territory, the modern Karaova, was 
undoubtedly contiguous with that of Bargylia. 236 

We take it, then, that we have in Strabo and Pliny combined the complete list of the eight 


**• This is in fact accepted in ATL I 538: sec below n. 237. Mausolus did not merely attach the Lelegian towns to 
Halicarnassus as denies; he was concerned to man the ercat new- city, and the bulk of the Lelegian population was certainly 
transferred there. The old sites ceased to be inhabited as townships, as is clear from the remains, though perhaps not all 
entirely deserted. 

1,0 There were only eight Lelegian towns, but Pliny’s towns arc not stated to be Lelegian. Side, Medmassa, and 
Uranium might be claimed as non-Lclegian; Thcangela (or at least Syangela) was Lelegian, but was led free by Mausolus. 

m For the site at Gokccler sec above pp. 123 ft. and below pp. 149 IT. 

m Cf. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces 32. 

*** ATL I 536 says that ‘ Alexander was incensed with Halicarnassus and indeed destroyed it after the siege; but he 
certainly restored it.’ Wc do not know on what authority this last statement is made. For the destruction, cf. p. 91 above. 

” 4 Jones CERP 383, n. 7 suggests that * the missing sixth city is perhaps Termera ’. 

m Normally, libera is either obelised or made to apply (contrary to practice) to Bargylia. 

m Whether the error in Pliny is due to his own carelessness or to a faulty manuscript tradition, we are not concerned to 
decide. The corruption, in all MSS. but one, of Theangela to Thagela may perhaps help to explain the mistake. 
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Lclegian cities as recorded by Callisthcncs. 237 Our task is now to apportion these among the 
known sites of Lelegian character on the peninsula. In addition to Myndus at Gumu§luk and 
Thcangela at Etrim, we have eight such sites (described above, pp. r 16—1^7)—that is, ten sites in 
all. We believe that these will be found to meet the requirements satisfactorily. 

We begin with the two that were not incorporated in Halicarnassus. When Strabo (or 
Callisthcnes) says that Mausolus preserved the existence (8is<pOAa^e) of Myndus and Syangcla, 
this need not imply that he made no change at all in their condition. Wc believe that in fact 
he refounded each on a more impressive scale and on a site more suited to its new form and 
functions as a Greek city. The two new sites, at Gumii§liik and Etrim, stand respectively at the 
western and eastern extremities of the Lelegian country, almost exactly equidistant from 
Halicarnassus. 238 

1. Myndus. 

As was made clear above (p. in), the city at Gumu§luk cannot be the Lelegian town of 
Myndus. Nothing earlier than Mausolus has been found on the site, and it lacks all the 
characteristic Lelegian features. We have the evidence of Pliny and Stephanus for the one-time 
existence of an earlier Myndus, apparently distinct from the later city. 239 We believe that this 
Old Myndus is the Lelegian town which paid one-twelfth of a talent in the Delian League. 240 
We seek this town at a modest Lelegian site not far from Gumii§luk. Such a site is that at 
Bozdag (Ercnmczarhk), described above, p. n8, and wc propose with confidence to locate the 
Lelegian Myndus here. 241 

Ps.-Scylax 99 includes Myndus among the ttoAeis 'EAAqvtSES of Caria. Unless wc arc 
prepared to abandon the approximately contemporary testimony of Callisthcnes that it was one 
of the eight Lelegian towns, this must be interpreted to refer to the layout of the new city at 
GUmU§liik on the lines of a Greek polis. It appears from this that the Periplus of Ps.-Scylax is 
later than the Mausolan synoecism; when it was written the fictitious claim to foundation from 
Troczcn was no doubt already in vogue. 

2. Syangela-Theangela. 

The site of Thcangela at Etrim is beyond dispute (above, p. 112); but here again wc do 
not believe that this is the Lelegian town of Syangcla. It is distinguished from the Lelegian 

It is observed in ATL I 552, n. 2 that Pliny's authority for his six cities cannot have been Callisthcncs, who would 
have said Syangcla, not Thcangela. The subsdtucion of Tcrmcra for Thcangela obviates this difficulty also. Wc note 
further that the editors of ATL arc hard put to it (ibid. 538) to find names for the cities synoecised by Mausolus other than 
those in Pliny’s list, and arc driven to include Cindya and even Halicarnassus itself. Wc cannot agree that this last is 
implied by Strabo’s ids 1 $ . . . els uiew, though the words might conceivably be so interpreted. Halicarnassus cannot 
have ranked as a Lclegian city in the fourth century. As for Cindya, the evidence suggests that it was absorbed by Bargylia, 
not by Halicarnassus; sec Polybius XVI 12, where Artemis Cindyas is a goddess of Bargylia. This absorption is in fact 
accepted in ATL I 474, 503, 538; cf. Jones, CERP 50, 388. . . . 

**• This distance is in fact such that no inhabitant could be too far from the nearest city to ride or walk in with reason¬ 
able convenience to exercise his civic functions. Mausolus’ cities—Myndus, Halicarnassus, Thcangela, Bargylia-Cindya, 
Mylasa—arc remarkably evenly distributed over the countryside. * 

**» Pliny NH V 107: Myidos ft tibi fuit Palaemyndus; Steph. Byz. s.o. * MvwBo? '• tt6Xis Kap(a$ .. . £ori «sl tt6Xij Kapia? 
dXXq rfaXaia M6*6of. 

We see no reason why the memory of a Palaemyndus should be preserved if its site was the same as that of the 
familiar city. For this reason (among others) we cannot agree with the suggestion in ATL I 522 that Old Myndus was on 
the peninsula which closes the harbour at Giimfljluk. For the much-quoted polygonal wall on this peninsula sec above pp. 
110 f.; even if it be accepted as of Lelegian date, its position is quite unsuited to the defence of a settlement on the peninsula 
itself. Running down the backbone of the hill, it is intelligible only as the extremity of a larger circuit such as that actually 
standing on the mainland. Its situation is exaedy comparable to that of the wall over the western extension of the acropolis 
hill at Caunus; see JHS LXXIII (1953), 12, fig. 3. . U) . . ...... 

*« The site at Bureaz might also claim consideration; but the expression Muwioi rrapa Tlpyipa in the tribute lists u 
then less intelligible, with the town at Bozdag intervening. 

L 
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sites described above first and foremost by its size. None of them is on anything approaching 
the scale of the city at Etrim. The masonry of the city walls, though reminiscent of the 
Lclegian style, is stronger and more solid; 242 and the salients on the south and east are likewise 
of a very much more advanced character. There can, we think, be no question of this powerful 
fortification, as it stands today, being of old Lelcgian construction; we have no hesitation in 
ascribing it to Mausolus. 243 The question remains, whether he built it on a new site or was 
merely enlarging an earlier Lclegian town. We take the former view; but several points might 
appear to support the latter. Certain of the buildings inside the city bear the unmistakable 
mark of Lclegian construction. 244 But there is nothing remarkable in this: Theangela was 
unquestionably the successor of Syangela, wherever the site of the latter, and the people would 
naturally use the building style long familiar to them.' Secondly, there seems to be no doubt 
that archaic Greek statuary was standing at Etrim in Hellenistic times, since these sculptures 
appear to have come to light at the same spot as Hellenistic inscriptions which were to be set up 
in the sanctuary of Athena (above, pp. 113 f.). But there is nothing to show that the sanctuary 
itself was older than the fourth century, or that the statues were not transported, together with 
the cult, from an earlier site. This we suppose to have been in fact done. There are some 
traces on the west side of the peak B which might possibly be ascribed to an inner perimeter; 
we were not able to confirm or disprove this, but the wall in question is not peculiarly Lelegian 
in style. Finally, we have the remarkable gallery-tomb, with pottery of the late fifth century, 
described on p. 113. Caution is, we think, necessary in deciding the significance of this tomb, 
which does not conform to any of the recognised Lclegian types (see p. 166). It is situated 
well inside the existing wall-circuit, and must also have been inside the circuit of an earlier 
city on the site, unless that city was very small indeed, or unless peak B was not included in it. 
This is not decisive: wc have tombs inside the outer circuit at Asarhk and at Gurice: but it 
is at least possible that it was an isolated tomb on the open mountainside, like, for example, 
the ‘ Tomb of Lygdamis * on the hill south-east of Bodrum (p. 132). There is accordingly, in 
our view, nothing that proves the existence of a city at Etrim before the time of Mausolus; 
and other indications are strongly against such a hypothesis. The surest criterion of occupation 
in doubtful cases is the pottery, and at Etrim nothing (apart of course from the tomb just 
mentioned) has been found earlier than the middle fourth century. The absence of any 
tomb of Lclegian type is also remarkable, to say nothing of the apparent disappearance of the 


545 Their non-Lelcgian character was noted by Judeich (AM XII (1887), 335) in his description of the walls; Robert, 
Coll. Frothn. 85 n. 2, quotes Judeich and adds: ‘ il me scmblc que Pappareil des monuments dc Theangela est celui des 
monuments Caricns dc la presqu’ile d’Halikamasse . . . et d'Alazcitin ’. This comment holds good for certain of the 
buildings inside the city, and in a modified degree for the circuit walls also. 

!4S Against Judeich’s late Hellenistic dating Robert, op. eit. 85, notes that the walls were no doubt standing in the late 
fourth century, when the city withstood a siege by Eupolemus. In the treaty between Eupolcmus and Theangela (Coll. 
Frothn. no. 52) it is provided that Eupolcmus shall eventually take over t^u tt< 5 Xiu teal t6s fixpas. Robert, ibid. 8t-6, 
understands ‘ the city and the citadels identifying the latter with the two peaks A and B. This seems to us mistaken. 
176 * 1 $, of course, often denotes the lower, inhabited city as opposed to the fortified acropolis; but at Theangela, as Robert 
himself emphasises {ibid. 82), there was no such lower city; the whole city was evidently within the walls. There is there¬ 
fore no point in mentioning the two peaks unless they were separately fortified as inner citadels, a question which Robert 
does not consider. The mere fact that the mountain rises to a double summit is obviously not enough. We saw no evidence 
of such fortification on A; on the west side of B there is a stretch of wall which might pcrhaDs be so interpreted, and in fact 
a more recent examination (sec p. 171 n. 359) shows that there was a definite inner circuit defending this peak. If B was so 
fortified, it was doubtless included among the dxpoi ; but the points on the site which are most clearly denoted by the term 
are surely the forts on the subsidiary peaks C and D. The meaning is that no Theangelan garrison shall be maintained in 
the city after Eupolcmus takes over, a point well deserving mention in the treaty; but to provide for his occupying the city, 
including the double mountain-lop, is plainly futile. An exact parallel is afforded in Arrian's account of the siege of Halicarnassus 
(I 23, 3), where the defenders retire to the fortified posts at the extremities of the city: qO-tcSv ol piv 1$ ii\v fixpav t^v tv 
dirixcipnotw, ol 61 {5 laXpaxiSa. dxpav ourco ko*ovu<vtiv. 

In particular those illustrated by Robert in Coll. Frothn. pis. XXVII d, XXVIII h, and in RA 1935 II 162, no. to, 
and the house described above, p. 114. 
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presumed Lclegian fortifications. We are therefore disposed to believe that the first occu¬ 
pation of the Etrim site was not earlier than the second quarter of the fourth century. 245 

If the Lclegian Syangcla was not at Etrim, it is not difficult to decide where it must have 
been. There is only one serious possibility—Alazeytin. This is a suitable site for Syangela, 
which was evidently a town of modest importance with a royal dynast, paying half a talent in 
the Delian League (equal to the minimum paid by Tcrmcra and Pedasa), and probably 
possessing a harbour (above, p. 114). Alazeytin is a quite considerable site, showing archaic 
and classical habitation, and has no fewer than five ‘ compound chamber-tumuli ’, more than 
any other single site can show. It overlooks the Qiftlik valley, and unless it was a mere goat¬ 
herds’ town, which the ruins by no means suggest, it must have possessed territory there; but 
this valley is dominated by the site at Etrim, so that the simultaneous existence of the two 
towns seems improbable. If Syangela had, as we suspect, some sort of naval tradition, a site 
fairly close to the sea is at least acceptable. 

In view of the cumulative weight of these considerations, we place Syangela at Alazeytin 
and Theangcla at Etrim. The change of name no doubt accompanied the change of site, 
both being imposed by Mausolus in accordance with his hcllenising policy. 244 


We have now six sites remaining, which we believe to correspond to the six places listed by 
Pliny—with, of course, the substitution of Termera for Theangcla. We proceed to consider 
these, taking first the two whose sites have, we think, been long since correctly identified, 
namely Termera and Pedasa. • 

3. Termera. 

The approximate site is determined by Strabo XIV 657: [sc. after Halicarnassus) 

8’ i<r riv dxpct Teppepiov MuvStcov, ko 6' qv dvrlKEiTai tt)s Kchas &<pa ZKCtvSapta Siexovaa xqs 
f)TT6i'pov crraSious TerrapaKovTcr lem S£ xai x co P l ' ov Teppspov Cnr£p Tqs dxpas. The associa¬ 
tion with Myndus is confirmed by the entry Muv8ioi -rrapa Teppspa in the tribute lists, and by 
Photius s.v. ‘ Teppipia ’, who says that Termera was founded £v fixpa *nvi Tqs MwSi'as. 247 
In the region indicated—the south-west corner of the peninsula—there is only one site that can 
come in question, namely that at Asarhk described above pp. 116 ff. 248 

Termera was a place of some importance in early times. 249 At the time of the Ionian 
Revolt, among the ship-captains in the Persian navy seized by Aristagoras (Her. V 37) was a 
certain Histiaeus son of Tymnes, of Termera. 250 The name of Tymnes occurs also on a fine 
silver drachma, inscribed on the obverse Tupvo and on the reverse TsppeptKOv. This coin is 
dated by Head in HN l 532 and BMC Coins , Caria 176 to c. 480-450 b.c., and it is suggested that 
it was perhaps struck by a grandson of the Tymnes mentioned by Herodotus. In HN Z , how¬ 
ever, the date c. 550-480 is preferred, and Mr. H. Cahn informs us that he would date the coin 

344 The absence of recognisable Roman remains of any kind suggests that under the Empire the inhabitants moved their 
living-quarters down to the plain—a very understandable proceeding, in view of the arduous ascent to the mountain-top. 

»«• Callisthencs. writing c. 330 b.c., still uses the form Syangela; but he is speaking of the Mausolan synoecum and 
would naturally use the name appropriate at that date: it would be incongruous to speak of Mausolus pressing Theangcla. 
In any case (as may be seen in Turkey 10-dav) the new name would take time to become generally recognised. There is no 
cpigraphical reference to Svangela that need be later than Mausolus: Z9<ryy.iXaTos in an inscription of Oropus MB 1917, 
231, Robert, Coll. Fiothn. 94, no. 17) is dated to the fourth century, before 338. Conversely, the earliest epigraphical men¬ 
tion of Theangcla is in the Eupolemus inscription, which is supposed to date c. 315 b.c. 

347 For Pliny's notice (Atf/V 107) see above pp. 143 f. . . . . , 

344 The site at Aspat (above, p. 129) shows no evidence of occupation before Christian times, and is not a serious rival 
candidate. The allusion in A TL I 522 to ‘ the modern town of Assarlik ’ is an error: Asarhk is the name given to the ancient 
site, which is now quite deserted. . . 

344 For the evidence from potters- of occupation at the end of prehistoric times see p. 118. 

340 He is mentioned again in Her. VII 98. 
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to the end of the sixth century; in this case the Tymnes in question will be identical with the 
father of Histiaeus. This Tymnes will then in all probability be the Carian whose epitaph 
came to light recently at the Piraeus Gate in Athens; his death, to judge by the signature of 
the sculptor Aristocles, may be placed around the end of the sixth century. 261 The inscription 
TeppspiKdv on the coin is interesting. Evidently the coin is not simply a coin of Termera; 262 
it must, we think, be supposed that Tymnes’ rule extended over other places as well. We have 
in fact evidence, if the expression be permissible, of some kind of Termcric union, centred on 
Termera under the rule of Tymnes. 

In the Athenian tribute lists Termera pays in the first and second periods (454-447 b.c.) 
two and a half talents; for the third period (446-444) evidence is lacking; in the fourth 
period (443-439) the tribute drops to half a talent. No reason has been suggested for this 
unusually big reduction; we note, however, that just at this time, in 445 b.c., we have the first 
appearance in the lists of an entry read as Kapes cov Tunvris Spyet, paying half a talent. This 
is likely to be more than coincidence. We are disposed to believe that the ‘ Termcric union ’ 
continued in existence down to 447 b.c., being at that time ruled by Tymnes, doubtless son of 
Histiaeus and grandson of the Tymnes of the coin. 263 At this date the union broke up and the 
dynasty came to an end; Tymnes lost Termera, but continued in control of the remainder of 
the union elsewhere on the peninsula. 264 The combined tributes of his Carians and of Ter¬ 
mera, one talent in all, correspond to the earlier payment of two and a half talents by the union; 
a similar reduction (from two talents to one) is observable at this same time in the tributes of 
Pcdasa and Madnasa. 265 There can be little doubt, we think, of the extent of the territory 
comprised in the ‘ Termcric union ’. Myndus to the north is separately assessed and con¬ 
tinues to pay regularly throughout the first four periods, and was therefore not included; but 
the area to the north-cast around MUsgebi, the richest part of the peninsula and the present 
centre of a nahiye, is not represented in the tribute lists, in spite of its easy accessibility. This 
area we believe to have belonged to Telmissus (see below, pp. 153 ff.), which was never assessed 
by name in the Athenian league. We suggest accordingly that the ‘ Termcric union ’ comprised 
Termera and Telmissus, extending from the west coast to the border of Pedasan territory around 
Bitcz; that in or about 447 b.c. this union broke up, and that Tymnes, expelled from Termera, 
retired to Telmissus, which he continued to rule down to 425 b.c. or later. 266 

After the Mausolan synoccism, Termera seems to have continued in existence, if only as 
a fort. Hellenistic sherds are found on the site (above, p. 116). Strabo speaks of ycoplov 
T^ppepov in the present tense; as also Suidas in an interesting notice s.v. ‘ Teppspia kokci ’. 
irepl Kaplav ycoplov Tcpp£piov xaAelTat, cp ^xpdSvro ol -rvpavvoi SeapcoTTipico. to 6e x co P* ov 
fpvpvov Tvyxavov keTtcji prra^O MfiAou (leg. M 0 v 8 ov) xai 'AAiKapvaaaoO. tcov 5 £ < 5 tt 6 toOtov 
A qijop^vcov SucraAcbTCOv TvyyavovTcov AsySfivca toOto. Tsppepia oOv xaxd tct psyaAa Kaxa. 
The ‘ tyrants ’ are not identified, but it is likely that the Hecatomnids are meant; 267 
and it seems to us very probable that this notice preserves a genuine historical fact. The inner 
citadel at Asarlik may well have continued in use as a guard-house or prison, and may not 


1,1 See Mr. Threpsiades’ communication in the current reports from Greece for the year 1953, esp. AJA 1954, 231, 
pi. 43, 2. ' 

*** We infer this from the termination -ikAw, which must apparently refer to something other, or more, than the city of 
Termera: ef. such inscriptions as ovwaxixdv. ’OXvuTnioSv, dpxupcmxiv. 

,M Or identical with the latter, if the later dating of the coin, n< 

*‘ 4 The decline in 
consequence of this break-up. 

**• The union under Tymnes paid in the name of Tipiupfa. Similarly, Syangcla under Pigres pays generally as 
IvayyeXq*. 

*“ For Tymnes in the ‘ Carian Syntely ’ of 425 b.c. see below, pp. 162 f. 

*” This is the view taken by Head, op, lit. 


now abandoned, is right, 
in prosperity from this time on, suggested by the sherds at Asarlik (above, pp. 117 f.), may have been 
>reak-up. 
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have been the only citadel so used; see below, p. 168. From Mausolus’ time onwards 1 ermcra 
belonged unquestionably to the territory of Myndus: cf. Strabo and Photius quoted above. 209 


4. Pedasa. 

Equally assured, we think, is the location of Pedasa at Gokgclcr. A site in the general 
neighbourhood of Halicarnassus is postulated by Herodotus, 259 Strabo 2,10 and Pliny; 261 the 
exact site is indicated with virtual certainty by the discovery close to Gokgclcr of building 
remains and a fragmentary list of dedications to Athena. 282 And in the plain to the south-west, 
where the territory of Gdkgeler must have lain, the village of Bitez appears to preserve the 
ancient name. 263 The identification is indeed generally accepted to-day; 264 but the sub¬ 
sequent history of the city after Harpagus’ campaign is complicated by the existence in Caria of 
two other places of the same name. 265 The question has been discussed by Ruge in RE s.v. 

‘ Pedasa ’ and inATLl 535-8; but with the majority of the views expressed, particularly in the 
latter work, we find ourselves obliged to disagree. . 

A second Pedasa (rTqSaaov) is mentioned by Strabo in the same passage concerning the 
Lclcges (XIII 611) as existing in his day tv Trj vuv I-rpcrroviKgcov. This statement is apparently 
made by Strabo on his own authority, and'this rather shadowy -noMxvxov is not certainly 

referred to elsewhere. . , 

The third Pedasa (ni6aaa) is well attested in Milesian inscriptions. 286 It was near cnougn 
to Miletus to be incorporated in the city c. 182 b.c., but the exact site has not yet been deter¬ 
mined. 266,, We agree with the view expressed in ATL I 537 that the foundation of this Pedasa 
is recorded by Herodotus, who says that the Persians after capturing Miletus in 494 b.c. 
occupied the city and the plain, but gave the highlands to Canans 6f Pedasa. ' These 
Pedasans were surely transplanted from the neighbourhood of Gokgelcr; we feel that when the 
Halicarnassian Herodotus speaks of Pedasa, very good reason should be shown before supposing 
that he means any other than Gokgcler. 268 # 

In the years following the Ionian venture at Sardis in 499 b.c., the Persian general Dauriscs 
came south with an army to suppress the Carian rebels. Defeated at the Battle of the Marsyas 


»» The explanation of the proverbial Tip^p.a «a*d seems to be uncertain. Suidas* and by Photos 

sufferings due to the: bandiuy _pracdsedl byrje ** 


s.o., who attribute the practice to the 


But a 


, ..'eponymous"founder Termerus .""(The passages' are quoted in FHG IV 475- t 

differ explanation (.given ft---*. *JL ES£ 


dose of one’s own medicine ’: CHpaAlff) -6v Tipwpov oupptfK K^oAfjv dniKenm. * _ , • . . on 

Mra Myown- Ttcrlwv yap, 6s tom., Ki^aXQ toOs 4vrvyx4vovras 6 T.purpos <&tr6XXv«*. (Not merely a misfortune one j g 

oneself’, as LS» s.o., where, moreover, the more usual explanation is disregarded.} .._. Kni 

«« I 175: fjoav 6 i nnSaahi oMovrct O-rip 'AXiKapviyrooO u«a6yaiav, -otat -i 
-oloi mp.ojo.oi, * lpdti -AS 'Aenvains rr6y«va ulyav la X U. t P I{ a 9 . t<*to ‘ylvtro. ou«t t6v *.pl 
dvriaxov xpivou ’Aprrdycp xal trp^ypara ^aplayov TrX.To-a, 6pot Te. X (cavT« -6 « A ‘ 8 * £ TQ ‘ 

oMoum Oi-ip -AXixapvnaaoO. tv 5 < roloi n n Sdoo.a. toCnom to,6v 6« ow^pirm Trp^ yiveoeai tjTMV ram d^oertom 
dii^l -aCrr^ oMown rdXio* piXX 13 ti tvrds X P*vov tot* Ipdq av- 69 i -fa .ACnvams 9 ™ “Y W • 

84 091 81s A8>1 4y4vrro. 

*•“ XIII 611, quoted above, p. 143. 

ut no?4 = CIG 2660 = SGDI 5731: cf. Robert, £t. Anal. 440. Not, as ATL I 537, halfway 

bCIVV *“ n !^£sS lp n j£digkeiun III 44 « (<• 1827), gives the form Pedcss the jSmassian ’ Pedasa at 

*•« Though huge in RE allow it only ‘ a certain probability . Earlier locations of tha : HaJiMrnass^n‘ 1 ,, r 

Etrim or at Karacahisar no longer need refutation, as these sites arc securely assigned respectively to lhcange { 

p - ’ Ul We £Se S Pedason, Pidast, which are to al I appearance, interchangeable. 

St. Byz. s.v. ‘ n^iyaoa ’ strangely insists that the name should be spelt with a gamma. 

Cf. Mild I 3,352 ff. , _ „ _ . 

A discussion of the site is promised by Robert, Coll. Froehn. 79, n. 3. 

Her VI 20 : -4 84 CfTnpdxpia l 8 ooav Kapol nqSaoeOai iKrqoeai. .... . in tltr nvi 

*•• The Persian motive wasperhaps to divide and so weaken a people who had given them serious trouble in p 
(Her. I 175: for V 121 sec below). 
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not far from Tralles, the Carians gathered at Labraunda, where they were joined by a Milesian 
contingent, but were defeated a second time by the Persians. They recovered again, however: 
Tru66p£voi yap cos orpcrrsuEaQai 6ppicrrai oi FT^paai £rrl -ras tt6Ais aipEcov, SAoxqcrav n^v tv 
TTqSaacp 6S6v, t<; Tqv ^ijtteo’ovtes ol flepaai vuterds 5i£90&pr)aav (Her. V 119-21). In this 
text tv FTriSdacp is a correction, the MSS. having tv mSdacoi, £rri Saacoi, or erri Actaotot. 
ATLl 537 accepts Wcsseling’s conjecture frrl <Mu)Adooiai, supposing the ambush to take 
place on the Sacred Way from Labraunda to Mylasa: ‘ the Persians prepared to march £-ni 
Tds ttoAis a^cov: this, from Labraunda, can hardly mean other than along the road to Mylasa ’. 
We cannot believe this view to be right. From Labraunda, of course, the road leads straight 
to Mylasa, but we can hardly suppose that after the battle the Persians remained idle at 
Labraunda, instead of marching down to take Mylasa. After the defeat the city can hardly 
have been defensible, and we must surely suppose that the Persians took it. Secondly, the 
Persians fell into the ambush by night. To allow this to happen on the few hours’ march from 
Labraunda to Mylasa would argue a quite exceptional incompetence on Daurises’ part. 
Thirdly, Herodotus’ words Trv66pevoi . . . £ni Tds ttoAis a<p£cov imply that previously there 
had been doubt about Daurises’ intentions, that is, there was some reasonable alternative open 
to him. But after the Battle of Labraunda what alternative was there to a march on Mylasa? 
The Persians could hardly be expected to exploit their victory by turning round and retreating 
northwards. After the fall of Mylasa, on the other hand, there might well be uncertainty as to 
Daurises’ future plans. Short of going back the way he had come, he might proceed in three 
directions: north-west towards Miletus, east towards Lagina and the later Stratoniceia, or 
south-west towards Halicarnassus. And it may be said that in each of these directions there was 
a Pedasa. The first two arc mentioned in ATL, without approval, as possibilities; the second 
is adopted by Ruge in RE, though on no stronger grounds than that the Persian route from the 
north to Labraunda ‘ fuhrt in die Gegend von Stratonikcia ’. The third, which finds no men¬ 
tion in these two works, we should judge to be unquestionably the right solution. Daurises’ 
choice of route is defined by Herodotus in the words frrl -r&s -rrdAis a<picov. What is the natural 
meaning of this ? There were no doubt Garian settlements of some sort in every direction from 
Mylasa; but the principal concentration of cities (at least after Mylasa had fallen) was surely 
that in the Halicarnassian peninsula, the country of the Lelcgian octapolis where the notable 
Carian chieftains were located. 269 The purpose of the Persian expedition was to suppress the 
revolted Carians; on the last occasion of the sort, the chief resistance to Harpagus had been 
offered by the Pedasans of Gokseler; it is surely unlikely that Daurises would turn away 
leaving this Pedasa unmolested. 270 The country north and west of Gokseler is very difficult 
for an army; once the Persians had crossed the Karaova they might easily get benighted, even 
on what their guides would recommend as a possible day’s march. 271 We cannot doubt that 
‘ the road near Pedasa ’ means the Gok^cler road. 272 As was said above, Pedasa in Herodotus’ 
mouth should be presumed to mean Gdk$cler till the contrary is demonstrated. 

In the Athenian tribute lists Pedasa pays two talents in the first period (454-1 b.c.), and 
one talent in the second; after which it drops out, though it is reassessed at half a talent in 425. 

*** Herodotus docs not distinguish Carians and Lelegians (ef. I 171). 

"* *?* m j8 hl ^ ve l J ccn provoked by the Milesian intervention at Labraunda to turn against Miletus, but it seems to 
us quite clear from Herodotus words that this is excluded. To take the road to the cast would be to abandon the expedition 
with its object unachieved; the opposition was by no means yet suppressed, as the event showed. 

M The total absence of running water in this region, combined with the mountainous nature of the country, would 
make a camping site practically impossible to find. We have assumed that the road taken by the Persians followed roughly 
the course of the modern^!*; if instead they attempted the road along the coast from Sirahk to Torba (above. r> .0,1. 
the success oi the ambush is even easier to understand. ' J ” 

m Since Herodotus (VIII 104) calls the city n^Boao, weshould be inclined to read ti rl <rTn>S6joio. in the text of V isi. 
but certainty is impossible. ’ 
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In ATL I 535 il is said that this history makes it practically impossible to locate 
Gokceler, and the view is adopted that the ‘ Milesian ’ Pcdasa is meant. 273 On such a point, the 
opinion of the editors of ATL must carry great weight; yet we find ourselves unconvinced. 
True, their view makes it easy to understand why Pedasa disappears from the lists after the 
Peace of Callias, but it docs not explain why the city at Gokceler was omitted. Of the Lclcgian 
cities not only Syangela, Tcrmcra, and Madnasa, with substantial tributes, were included, but 
also such inconsiderable places as Myndus and Uranium; 274 and Pedasa was certainly among 
the more important of them. The same reasons that make it unlikely that Athens would aban¬ 
don a handsome tribute from a town so near the sea make it unlikely that she would forgo it in 
the first place. That Pedasa (= Gokceler) should drop out early is not, we think hard to 
understand. Uranium disappears from the lists at the same time as Pedasa, and at the same 
time also the tribute of Termera drops to a fifth. The Lclegian cities that continued to pay 
regularly were Syangela, Myndus, and Madnasa, and of these the first two at least had probably 
some sort of naval tradition; 275 the others soon lost any interest in the Athenian maritime 
league, and could not be induced to go on paying. Punitive expeditions against these hilltop 
towns were, from the Athenian point of view, simply not worth while. \Ve believe that the 
‘ Halicarnassian ’ Pedasa was in fact assessed from the beginning, with a tribute corresponding 

well with her standing among the Lelcgian cities. . . _ 

Pedasa makes one more appearance in history. In Polybius XVIII 44, 4 « » among the 
places from which Philip V was required in 196 bc. to withdraw his garrisons. * 

536, n. 7, it is taken as certain that this is the ‘ Milesian Pedasa; Ruge and E. Meyer agree. 
This may very well be so; but wc see no certainty. If Polybius’ words efeyttpo!; a^.ven 
arc pressed to their full meaning, the Halicarnassian Pedasa is out of the question ’k r 
cannot have been an independent city at this time, whereas the Milesian Pedasa apparendy 
was so until about 182 b.c. But on other grounds a Macedonian garrison at lcr 
highly probable. Philip held Miletus, I asus, and Bargylia; to complete h.s control ofthelasian 
Gulf he would require a position on the Halicarnassian peninsula, and for this pui pose Gokge e 
is admirably suited. It commands Halicarnassus, with the advantage of overlooking the 
Iasian Gulf as well, and being placed on the neck of the peninsula is well seated K> obvnate 
enemy reinforcements sent through Halicarnassus or Myndus Ernst Meyer (Gto 7 *) ; 
while'not questioning the identification with the ‘Milesian Pcdasa, actually remarks it as 
singular if Philip had no position on the north side of the Ceramic Gulf. Pcdasa, w have »n- 

sisted above, was effectively incorporated in Halicarnassus more thana i^HHlenlsdctimes 
before this date; but the sherds at Gok 9 eler attest some sort of occupation in Hellenistic time 
(above, p. 124), and nothing is more likely than that the fortification would bc maintained as 

an outpost of Halicarnassus. 


5. Telmissus. r 

As in the case of Pedasa, confusion has been caused by the recurrence of the name not far 
away at Fethiye (Makri) in Lycia, and it is not always clear in the 

of the two is meant when Telmissus is named. The uncertainty is complicated by the apparent 

«» With the proviso that the half-talent assessment in 425 may relate to Gdk9eler. 

”* Side was not assessed, nor apparently relmissus. Mvn dian ship in the Persian fleet (Her. V 33). For 

her reduced iribule, and .he loo had a captain la the Fenian 

»l «ai Bapyoxa. «. <='» Ahydoa, ThaK», Myrina. and Perin.hu.) iXndNpct 

df liven rd* tppoops? ovt&vr ueraoTnaduivov. Cf. Liv>- XXX111 30. 
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fact that divination was practised at both places; the Telmissian diviners had indeed con¬ 
siderable celebrity, and are mentioned with some frequency. We quote the evidence which 
helps, or may help, in identifying the Lclegian city. 277 

(1) BMI 896; JHSXV I (1896), 234, no. 36; S 1 G 3 1044; Michel 854: a Halicarnassian 
inscription of c. 300 b.c. in which ’Att6AAcov TeAepeCTooO pe 84 cov delivers an oracular response 

6 &os) of normal type. 

( 2 ) JUS XIV (1894), 377; Michel 459: found by Paton built into a house in the village of 
Belen, 278 and dated to the early second century b.c. This is a decree of the koinon of the Tel- 
missians in honour of a certain Poscideos who EuaEp&s p£v Siokei'pevos to Trpos t6v ’ApxnysTriv 
tou ydvous ’AirbAAwva TEApiaaij, <piAoaTopyws 8e to Trpos TrdvTas TeApkjoeTs, Kal yEvopEvos 
«rr£ 9 avq(p 6 pos evoePws xai oafeos S-rrET&TiaEv tos Queries xai EKaAAiEprjaEv (rrrtp te tou koivou 
TeApio-oecov Kai Tqs ttoAecos. We learn further that the Telmissians possessed the right oiateleia 
xerra TrpoTipi'iv ( s.v.l .) and §k iraAaiwv xp^vwv, and that the god owned sacred domains (Up& 
Xtopia). 279 

(3) Head, //jV 2 619: Imperial coin of Halicarnassus, showing a draped male figure 
holding a branch, and inscribed TGAMICGYC, with reference presumably to Apollo Tcl- 
misseus. 

(4) Polemo of Ilium ap. Phot. Lex. (FHG III 125, fr. 35; cf. IV 394): TeApiaaEls 
oiKouaiv tv Kapfg, dnixovTEs ^Koirra oTctSia 'AAiKapuatraou. This notice is repeated in 
Etym. Magn. and Suidas s.v. ‘ TeApiooeTs ’. 

(5) Cicero de div. I 41, 91 : licet autem videre et genera quaedam et nationes huic scientiae deditas. 
Telmessus in Caria est, qua in urbe excellit haruspicum disciplina; itemque Elis in Peloponnesofamilias duos 
certas habet etc. 

ibid. I 42, 94: Turn Caria tota praecipueque Telmesses , quos ante dixi, quod agros uberrumos 
maximeque fertiles incolunt , in quibus multa propter fecunditatem Jingi gignique possunt, in ostentis animad- 
vertendis diligentes fuerunt. 

(6) Arrian, Anab. II 3, 2-4 tells the story of Gordius the Phrygian, on whose plough an 
eagle perched and remained all day: tov 8£ £KTrAcryEvTcx Tfj 6 ^ei Uvai Koivcbaovra irrr^p tou 
esiov Trexpa tous TEApiaa&rs tous p&vteis' Elvcn yap tous TtApiaatos CT090US to Gsla SfriyEloSai, 
Kai 09101V otto y£vou$ 8 £ 8 oa 0 ai outoTs Kai yuvai^iv Kai Traiol -rfiv pavTEi'av. TrpooayovTa 8£ 
KWP13 tivj tcov TeApiooIcov kvrvyeiv -nape^vcp uSpEuopEvq Kai Trpos toutt)v eItteTv ottcos ol t6 
tou dETou Eoye- Tf|v 5 £, eTvoi yap Kai au-rqv toO pavmKOu yEvous, Oueiv keAeOctoi tw Aii tco 
BooiAeT. 

Other references of the classical period are unhelpful for our present purpose, namely: 

(7) 1 ° Herodotus I, 78 and 84 the Telmcssians are consulted on two occasions by the kings 
of Sardis concerning portents, but no indication is given of their whereabouts. ‘ 

(8) Aristophanes wrote a play called the Telmessians, in which mention was made of 
divination from entrails (fr. 540 Kock), but again there is nothing to show whether the Carian 
or the Lycian Telmessus is meant. 

(9) Telemessus makes two appearances in the Athenian tribute lists; we agree that, to 


of thrJSi Telmessus, Telemessus—wc have chosen the first as having the authority 

ns^bVSS - * P-- 1 - **• —c can ZrS, 

see 10 "" rePOr,Cd ° f - 1 ” »»« “ by 

X<Sp ^ Cyrrl xol rua? T fi, 'AttAXXmh ov^pipuv 
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judge by the contexts in which it occurs, this is almost certainly the Lycian city. 280 Its tribute 
is one talent. 

There are also numerous references in late authors to the Tclmissian diviners: sec Ruge in 
RE s.v. ‘ Telmcssos (2) 

Of these notices the first four relate with complete certainty to our Carian Telmissus. We 
learn with assurance that Telmissus was sixty stades from Halicarnassus, and that after the 
synoecism it continued to exist, forming within the state of Halicarnassus (Tfjs ttoAecos) a 
privileged community centred on a sanctuary of Apollo Tclmisscus. This Apollo uttered 
oracles, possessed sacred lands, and was the founder of a priestly y£vo$. 

The passage of Cicero, no. 5, with its repeated mention of Caria, seems also on the face of it 
to relate to our Telmissus, and we should have no hesitation in taking it so, but that Ruge in RE 
loc. cit. has claimed that Caria is a mistake on Cicero’s part, and that in reality the Lycian 
Tclmessus is meant. In the article in question he makes a courageous attempt to distinguish 
between the forms of divination practised in the Carian and Lycian towns respectively. He 
takes as a basis a passage of Tatian (ad Graecos 1), where the Telmessians who interpret dreams 
are contrasted with the Carians who use Tf|v 8ta tcov aorpcov upoy vcoctiv : he then combines this 
with a notice in Photius s.v. ‘ TeAhkjoeIs ’, who writes (following no. 4 above): TeXiiictctos 8s 
ttoXis tv AvKi'a dno TeAuktcjou tou 'Att6AAcovo$ koi ptas twu ’Avnivopos (Juycrrspaov, f| fpfyq 
eIs OKuXaKcx pETo( 3 aXcbv 816 Kai TEpaoxoTrov aCrrov i-rrotqaEv, ws AtovOoios tv Kt(<jectiv. 
Ruge accordingly claims that all references to interpretation of dreams and portents are to be 
related to the Lycian Telmcssus, leaving apparently for the Carians only astrology. Since 
therefore Cicero’s Telmessians arc in ostentis animadvertendis diligentes, their location in Caria 
must be an error. We cannot enter here into the details of this question, but wc confess our¬ 
selves unconvinced; such an error on Cicero’s part seems to us unlikely, 281 nor do we think it 
proved that interpretation of portents was confined to the Lycian city. On the other hand, it is 
clear from the context that Cicero takes the Telmessians as an example of a clan or family 
(genus) versed in divination, and wc know from the inscription no. 2 that there was such a clan 
(y£vos) at our Telmissus. We cannot help believing that Cicero refers to this. 

The passage of Arrian, no. 6, is in somewhat similar case. Here again the presence of a 
portent should, on Rugc’s view, indicate the Lycian city. Ruge himself is disposed to believe 
that the inclusion of the Telmissians is a later addition to the story; whether this be so or not, 
we note that, as in the case of Cicero, Arrian’s account of the uovtikov ytvos agrees with the 
information supplied by the inscription no. 2, and strongly suggests that the reference here also 
is to our Carian Telmissus. 

Wc should therefore prefer to believe that nos. 5 and 6 both relate to the Halicarnassian 
Telmissus. In this case, we have important information to supplement that already gained. 
The Lelegian city 282 possessed enough territory to include one or more villages, and the terri¬ 
tory belonging to the later koinon was of exceptional fertility. It is natural to suppose that the 
koinon also comprised a number of villages apart from Telmissus itself. If we look for such a site 
at a distance of sixty stades from Halicarnassus, we arc led inevitably to the Lelegian town-site 

1,0 ATL I 554: once before AOtooi teal ow(TtXtf5), once between Phasclis and Calynda. Telmcssus, though of 
Lycian origin, seems to have held aloof from the rest of Lycia at least until the middle of the fourth century (Theopotnpus, 
FGtH. 115, F 103), so might well be separately assessed. 

3,1 It is true that the Lycian Telmcssus was near the border of Caria and Lycia; but this border was an important 
one, since Lycia was at this time still independent, whereas Caria was part of a Roman province—a province, moreover, 
governed by Cicero’s brother, to whom the description is not improbably due. The mistake would be the more reprehen¬ 
sible since Telmcssus is taken as an outstanding example of a faculty common to all the Carians. For Ruge’s second reason 
for supposing Caria to be an error here, sec below in connection with the Karadag site. 

*■* Or the later koinon, if Ruge be right in supposing Arrian’s account to be of late origin. 
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at Giirice, to which must have belonged the abundant arable land around Musgebi and as far 
as the coast at Yalicuma. On the evidence presented above, this would seem the natural, or 
even inescapable conclusion. 283 

If we go further, and search on this territory for the site of the temple and oracle of Apollo, 
we think naturally first of all of the church and bishopric close to Musgebi (Episkopi) (p. 129). 
Too little is now visible on the site (which indeed is not certainly identified) to prove or dis¬ 
prove this suggestion, but it is natural that the religious centre of Christian times should succeed 
to the religious centre of antiquity. 

But another site, at a similar distance from Halicarnassus, but of totally different character, 
has been confidently proposed and widely accepted. The important inscription no. 2, found 
by Paton built into a house in Belen village, is stated to have come from a church upon the 
saddle below Karadag on the west, where the path leads across from Belen to Gol (p. 123). 
This church ‘ is built upon the ruins of a Carian or Hellenic building, of large roughly-squared 
stones, with the broad draft down the angles which is characteristic of the pre-Mausolan masonry 
of this neighbourhood \ 284 On the strength of this evidence Paton and Myrcs concluded that 
the church marks the site of the temple of Telmissian Apollo, in which case Telmissus can 
hardly be other than the double town-site on Karadag, half an hour’s climb up the mountain 
from the church. This case is persuasive, 285 and if the resulting identification were more 
satisfactory, we should feel bound to concur. But there are obvious difficulties. In particular, 
as Rugc observes, Cicero’s description of the Carian Telmessus ‘ passt absolut nicht ’ to the 
wild and arid mountain-sides of Karadag; there is, indeed, no spot on the whole peninsula to 
which that description is less applicable. Ruge concludes that Cicero must be in error; it 
should, we think, be seriously considered whether the error be not rather in the identification. 
The case rests upon two items of evidence: the Carian or Hellenic ruins under the church, and 
the provenience of the inscription. With regard to the former, we were not ourselves able to 
confirm the existence of this earlier building; 286 the church appeared to us to be constructed 
mainly of ancient blocks taken no doubt from the neighbouring fort, 287 and we wonder if the 
reported Carian or Hellenic ruins also may not be merely the blocks of this fort. The vertical 
draft-lines at the corners are surely more suggestive of fortification-works than of either the walls 
or the foundations of a temple. Nevertheless, if the decree of the Tclmissians really came from 
this site, we must in spite of all difficulties accept the location of the temple here. With abun¬ 
dant supplies of squared blocks close at hand, it is not likely that the inscribed stone should 
have been brought from far afield for the construction of the church. Paton speaks quite 
definitely on this point, and had evidently no reason to doubt the information; 288 all the same, 
we have suffered often enough ourselves from inaccurate and irresponsible information of 
provenience to feel that doubt is perhaps permissible. If our alternative location of the temple 
on the site of the later bishopric be correct, we have only to suppose that some confusion arose, 
or some careless statement was made, as to which of the two Wise was the true source of the 
inscription. There is no difficulty at all in supposing that the stone may have been carried 

1,1 Neither Cicero nor Arrian makes any mention of Apollo, for whom at Telmissus the two inscriptions and the coin 
arc the only evidence. In Cicero’s case this is natural, as he is concerned to give a rational explanation of the Carians’ 
powers of divination: having these rich lands, in which many strange things arc liable to germinate, they arc familiar with 
the phenomena of nature. In general, it seems that the Tclmissians’ divinatory faculties made more impression in antiquity 
than the oracular powers of Apollo. 

* M Paton-Myres, JHS XIV (1894), 373 - 

1,1 accepted by Kiepcrt, by Rugc in RE, and in ATL I 554. 

*'* The site is now very thickly overgrown; more was perhaps visible sixty years ago. 

3i: Sec above, p. 123. This fort is, we imagine, that shown on Admiralty Chart 1546; Paton and Myrcs make no 
reference to it, and take the rums on Karadag to be the fort shown on the chart. 

’** He did not, of course, sec the stone at the church himself. 
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from near Musgebi to Bclen for the construction of the house. Alternatively, the temple of 
Apollo may have been in the neighbourhood of Beypinar, where there are some ancient remains, 
including the two inscriptions, a milestone and a Hellenistic epitaph, nos. 54 and 53, above 

(pp. 129, 138 f.)- 

We are therefore disposed to believe that the Lclegian town of Telmissus should be located 
at Gtirice, which answers excellently to the requirements of the documentary evidence. 

6, 7, 8. Madnasa , Uranium, Side. 

For the last three Lelegian cities we have the three sites at Karadag, Gol, and Burgaz, but 
for the apportionment of these there is little or no precise evidence. There is, however, per¬ 
haps enough probability to justify a tentative identification. We note first the ancient testi¬ 
mony apart from Pliny. 

Madnasa (Mcdmasa) 289 was evidently a place of some little consequence. It is recorded 
by Hccataeus ap. Stcph. Byz. s.v. ‘ MeSpao-a ’, and in the Athenian tribute lists it begins with a 
tribute of two talents later reduced to one, which it continues to pay regularly at least down to 
432 B.C. 

Uranium appeal's in the tribute lists, with a small tribute, in the first period (454-1 b.c.), 
then again in 425 b.c. in a ‘ Carian syntely ’ (see below, pp. 162 f.). Diodorus Siculus V 23 
records that during the Carian thalassocracy after the Trojan War Syme was occupied by 
Carians: uo-repov 5 ’ aOxpcov yevop£vcov Spuyov tx Tfis vf)aou, xai KcrrcoKqaav to KaXoOpevov 
OOpaviov. This is presumably the same place: even if koXouuevov must imply that the name 
was in use in Diodorus’ own time, there is no reason why it should not have been preserved 
after the place itself ceased to be inhabited. 

Side is presumably identical with Stephanus’ Ii( 38 a, troAis Kaptas- It docs not appear in 
the tribute lists and is not otherwise mentioned. 

Of our three sites, that at Karadag is by far the least accessible, and is cut off from the sea 
on all sides. It is much the most likely of the three to have escaped assessment by the Athenians, 
and we are strongly inclined to identify it with Side. Of the two remaining sites, Gol is a more 
considerable place than Burgaz, and it commands the excellent harbour of Tiirkbuku; it may 
well, we think, have come into the one-talent class, and we propose with some confidence to place 
Madnasa here. We suggested above in connection with Pedasa that the cities which, like 
Madnasa, continued to pay their tribute regularly after the first two periods were those which 
had ships on the sea; and Gol looks the most maritime in character of all the Lclegian sites. 290 
Burgaz remains for Uranium, and the site seems quite satisfactory. It commands the plain and 
iskele of Yalikavak; but as a harbour Yahkavak is far inferior to TiirkbiikU, being much ex¬ 
posed to the prevailing north-west wind ( meltem). 291 A small tribute, soon discontinued, seems 
perfectly appropriate. 

B. Caryanda. 

The site of Caryanda is a long-standing enigma. It is sensibly discussed in ATL I 498 
though without the advantage of actual knowledge of the localities concerned. As we have 
ourselves visited the places in question, a fresh attempt to clear up the confusion is perhaps 
justified. 

tw The identity of these names is universally accepted and hardly needs justification. Mtdnassa and Methnassa are in 
fact variant readings in Pliny. 

For the connection of Madnasa with Caryanda see below, p. 158. 

1,1 Sec the descriptions of the two bays in Mrditerrantar Pilot (7th cd. 1941), pp. 3 x 3 -l 4- 
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We transcribe, for converiience, the relevant ancient texts. 

Ps.-Scylax 99 (going south) lists the Greek cities of Caria—Heraclcia, Miletus, Myndus, 
Halicarnassus—then passes to the islands: KdAupva vqaos, KapuavSa vqaos Kai TroAts Kai 
Aiyi'iv (ofrroi Kapss), \ ri\oos Kw$ Kai tt6Ais Kcd Ainqv kAeiotos. In this text KapuavSa is a 
correction; the principal MS. has KpvfivSa, the others KpuIvSa. 292 No island of this name is 
otherwise known, and there seems no reasonable doubt that Caryanda is meant. 

In the tribute lists Caryanda appears, paying regularly, with a tribute of one-twelfth of a 
talent, raised to one-sixth in 425 b.c. 

Strabo XIV 658: eIt’ evOus t\ MuvSos Aip&ct fxouaa, Kcd peto Tovyriv BapyuAia, 
xai oOtti ttoAis 1 £v S£ tm p£-ra§u KapuavSa Atpvn Kai vfiaos 6pcbvupo$ Tavrq, f)v &kouv 
KapuavSEi*. In this passage the most recent editions give Aipi'iv after KapuavSa without 
comment; but it appears from the notes in the editions of Koraes (1815-19) and Kramer (1852) 

that the MS. reading is Aipvrv 293 

Mela I 85 (going north): trans Halicarnason ilia sunt: litus Leuca , urbes Myndos, 294 ( C)aruanda , 
jVeafiolis, sinus Iasius et Basilicus. 

Pliny, NH V 107 (going north): inde Myndos et ubi fuit Palaemyndus, Nariandos , Neapolis , 
Caryanda , Theangela 295 libera, Bargylia et (a quo sinus Iasius ) oppidum Iasus. 

ibid. 134 (in a list of islands) after Cos: tunc Caryanda cum oppido, nec procul ab Halicarnaso 
Pidossus. in Ceramico autem sinu . . . (for the list that follows see below, p. 160). 

Stcphanus Byzantius s.v. ‘ KapuavSa ’, ttoAis Kai Afpvq Spcovupos irAriCTiov MuvSou Kai Ko. 
'Exa-raTos KapuavSav outt'iv tpqai. Here again Afpvq is altered to Aipi'jv by the editors. 296 

Apart from these passages, the few references to Caryanda are all early. The Caryandan 
Scylax in the time of Darius I is well known (Her. I 44) ; in CIG 4702 we have I-rpcmov 
KapuavS(eus) in a list of dedicators in Egypt c. 360 b.c.; IG II 2 8963 (Pciracus, mid iv b.c.) 
and Maiuri, Ptuova Sill. 541 (Cos, iv-iii b.c.) arc epitaphs of Caryandans. The rare coins of 
Caryanda are dated to ‘the third century or earlier’ (Head, HN* 612). After this time 
Caryanda disappears from all but the texts of the geographers. 

This evidence, we think, presents a perfectly consistent picture. First and foremost, one 
thing is absolutely certain, namely that two sites arc required, an early island site and a later 
site on the mainland. Strabo indeed tells us as much; and any other supposition will in¬ 
evitably involve rejecting a considerable part of the evidence. Our most informative witnesses, 
Ps.-Scylax and Strabo, are fortunately the most reputable, and we look first to their testimony. 
Ps.-Scylax is clear and definite: Caryanda is an island with a city and harbour, exactly like Cos 
which immediately follows. Strabo agrees: there is an island called Caryanda, where the 
Caryandans used to live. So far we are surely on firm ground. 297 But it is further clear from 
Strabo that the Caryandans are no longer in their island, but are living (unless they have 
ceased to exist altogether) beside a Lake Caryanda, obviously on the mainland. One more 

3,1 For this information we arc gratefully indebted to Mr. Aubrey Diller. It appears that Muller's note in GGM I 73 
i* incorrect. 

_ m The change to involves the further alteration of ToCmj. e.g. iwoivuor tou-ttiv ukouv Koraes; ducowuos tout 9, 
9Kovv Muller (Didot 1877); Meincke’s Teubner text (following the Vatican epitome) omits to vmy A TL loc. cit. follows 
Meineke. Newton points out that all MSS. of Strabo and Steph. Byz. have Aluvn (Halicarnassus II 599), and Chandler 
does not seem to have questioned the reading A(uwq. 

• 334 Corrected from Myridos. 

131 MSS. Termera : sec above, p. 144. 

1,4 ATL loc. cit. accepts Jacoby’s conjecture tt6Ais koI Ai|i<ty ko!> vfl<cos> 6wovwo*. 

In the face of this evidence, it is strange that scholars (including even so good a judge as Robert: see Rev. Phil. 
LXII (1936), 283) should so often have sought the classical Caryanda on the Carian mainland. R. Kiepert’s suggestion in 
FOA VIII, Text 7, that the Caryandans may have had country houses and farms on the island, and that the name of the 
city was eventually transmitted to the island, seems an almost exact inversion of the actual course of events. ATL loc. cit. 
rightly insists on an island site, but leaves the evidence for a mainland site (Strabo, Mela, Pliny) in the air. 
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fact we gather from Strabo: there was no city of Caryanda on the mainland. This appears not 
merely from his mentioning only KapuavSa Xi'nvr), but even more clearly from the words 
BapyOXia, xai aO-rri ttoAis: Myndus and Bargylia arc cities, Caryanda by evident implication 
is not. Pliny also has heard of the two sites, island (with city) and mainland ; Mela knows only 
one, apparently the later one on the mainland. 298 

On the evidence as we have it, the island site included a harbour, Xipriv, the mainland site 
included a lake, Aipvrv For the latter we have the unanimous authority of the MSS. of Strabo 
and Stephanus, and we sec no reason to distrust it. The phrasing in Stephanus seems to 
show that he took this part of his notice from Strabo, in which case the reading A(pvr| in Strabo 
must go back at least to early Byzantine times. The two words are, of course, easily confused, 
and an early corruption in Strabo might readily be accepted if any good reason were shown; 
we see no reason at all, and prefer to take the texts as they stand. 299 

We look therefore for an island with a city and harbour, and for a lake, without a regular 
city, on the mainland. Postponing for the moment the location of the island, we consider first 
the mainland site. Concerning the position of this, our authorities are unanimous: it was 
between Myndus and Bargylia. 300 In this area there is one obvious lake—that which gives its 
name to the village of Gol, though it is now little more than a marsh. According to the evidence, 
this should be Lake Caryanda. Fairly early in the Hellenistic period the Caryandans aban¬ 
doned their island city and settled here, around A§agi (Lower) Gol and TUrkbukU, giving to the 
lake the name of their old city. From this time on they arc citizens of Myndus; the coins of 
Caryanda cease, and the ethnic no longer appears in inscriptions or in literature. We feel no 
doubt that this is what actually happened. The Mausolan synoecism must have left a con¬ 
siderable vacuum on the peninsula, and the Caryandans merely moved into the vacancy 
created by the abolition of the Lelegian city which we identify with Madnasa. Myndus— 
itself, as we know, underpopulated 301 —would no doubt be ready and willing to admit this 
accession of man-power. Positive evidence of connection between Caryanda and Gol exists 
in the coin found by Paton, and (on our view) in the close association of Madnasa and Cary¬ 
anda in the tribute lists (below, n. 306). 302 

This, we believe, is the conclusion demanded by the evidence. Before reaching it, we 
considered carefully the claims of the site at Sirahk favoured by Kiepcrt. This has sherds 
beginning in the middle Hellenistic period, and walls of similar date (above, p. 132). Lake 

m He calls it a city, urbs ; this is no doubt a mere assumption on his part: he would know there was at one time a city: 
there is no trace elsewhere of a city of Caryanda in Hellenistic or later times. Incidentally, it is perhaps not certain that 
Mela mentions Caryanda at all; it would presumably be possible to read <N>aruanda, corresponding to Pliny’s Nariandos. 
Stephanus’ account is confused: sec below n. 300. 

The only reason offered (to our knowledge) for changing to Xiyi)v is the mention of a harbour by Ps.-Scylax (sec 
Kramer’s note ad loc .), but this is clearly wrong-headed: Strabo r s Xiuvn is expressly distinguished from the island recorded 
by Ps.-Scylax. 

190 Strabo, loc. cit., Mela, loc. cit., Pliny V 107. Stephanus' evidence is neither one thing nor the other; he seems to have 
taken his facts from a variety of sources, and he certainly did not realise that two sites were in question. He has consulted 
Hccataeus; Aytownos is apparendy from Strabo; tt6Xis may be his own invention or may be from Ps.-Scylax or 

Mela; ir\r\oiou M0v6ov «xl K& might be from Hccataeus, as suggested in ATL I 498, but need not be so; both names may be 
taken from the extant authorities quoted above. 

901 Cf. the story of Diogenes quoted above, p. 111. 

*•* This settlement at Lower G61 has, of course, no connection with the Lelegian site on the hill above, but was centred 
on the low ground by the shore, where later a considerable Byzantine town grew up: The Lelegian city at Gol was identified 
with Caryanda by Paton and Myres on the strength chiefly of a coin of Caryanda found on the shore close by [JHS XIV 
375 f.}. This identification (which has met with considerable approval, e.g. from Head, HN* 612, Robert, Rev. Phil. 1936, 
283, Coll. Frothn. 84 n. 2) is in our view out of the question; first, because an island site is absolutely demanded for the early 
Caryanda (so ATL loc. cit.), and second, because the city at Gol is clearly one of the synoeciscd Lelegian towns, whereas 
Caryanda was not among the eight names recorded, as we believe, by Callisthcnes, and is shown to have survived the 
synoecism by its mention in Ps.-Scylax (see above, p. 145). The lake lends no support, .being connected in the authorities 
only with the later Caryanda. The coin is too portable an object to be relied on in isolation, but may well have come across 
with the settlers from the island. 
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Caryanda must then be identified with a small lake called Incgol some distance to the cast of 
Giivcrcinlik, towards Mumcular; though now insignificant, this was formerly, as it appears, of 
more consequence. 303 But this view seems to us on all grounds inferior to that proposed above. 
Siralik and Incgdl arc unreasonably far apart, and the lake is hardly describable as between 
Myndus and Bargylia. It must have lain in the territory either of Theangela or of Bargylia; 
we must then suppose that one of these cities, in admitting the Caryandans to citizenship, 
permitted them to occupy a considerable area of its territory and to fortify the hill at Siralik. 
A simple setdement on the depopulated Myndian peninsula at Lower Gdl seems incomparably 
more probable. 

A further suggestion seems justified by the evidence. Pliny and Mela place Neapolis next 
to Caryanda, and a coin in the British Museum appears to describe the same place as NecnroAis 
Muv(8kov). 304 Bearing in mind the cardinal fact of the undcrpopulation of Myndus and its 
territory, we find it hard to imagine the emergence in Hellenistic times of a ‘ Neapolis of the 
Myndians ’ except as the result of just such a setdement as we suppose to have been made at 
Gdl; we suspect that this Neapolis is no other than the transplanted Caryanda, whose former 
standing would explain the privilege of a special coinage. The two names in Pliny and Mela 
are then virtually in apposition, and the difference of order (Neapolis-Caryanda in Pliny, 
Caryanda-Neapolis in Mela) is naturally explained. Since the coin is unique, it is unlikely 
that many were struck in the name of this Neapolis; the types have nothing in common with 
the coins of Caryanda, but the head of Apollo is similar to that on contemporary coins of 
Myndus. 

Wc turn now to the question of the early island city of Caryanda. For the locadon of this 
we have the evidence of Ps.-Scylax, who names it after Calymna and before Cos, and of Pliny, 
who (going in the opposite direction) names it after Cos. Stephanus also has irAqcriov MOvSou 
xai Kcb, though he does not actually mention an island. 305 On this testimony wc should 
naturally look first in the neighbourhood of Cos. From Strabo, on the other hand, it might 
naturally be understood that he placed the island, as he certainly placed the lake, between 
Myndus and Bargylia; the word undoubtedly seems to refer to both. In this uncer¬ 

tainty it is suggested in A TL loc. cit. that ‘ a decision might be reached by an examination of the 
islands of H. Apostoli and Karabaglar, perhaps of Pserimo also \ Wc have visited, together 
or singly, all these three islands, but the results are not particularly encouraging. Pserimos is 
most naturally suggested by the text of Ps.-Scylax; but this seems excluded, not only because 
the island contains no discoverable Carian town-site, but also because its present name is 
apparently ancient (sec above, p. 128). For Qatallaradasi (Karabaglar) sec the description 
above, p. 128; it offers no city and nothing more than a very moderate anchorage. The 
associations of Caryanda in the tribute lists are also against a location in this neighbourhood; 
not only is Caryanda constandy associated with Madnasa, but it is equally constantly dis¬ 
sociated from Myndus. 306 The order of mention in Ps.-Scylax is not to be relied on, since: 
(1) his list of islands between Samos and Nisyros is selective, not exhaustive; there is therefore 

303 It is mentioned by the Turkish traveller Evliya Qrlebi in the seventeenth century, who speaks of gardens and orchards 
and a considerable population dwelling around. We arc indebted for this information to the Educational Officer at Bodrum, 
Bay Necati Qavdar; we have not ourselves seen this lake, nor do wc know its exact location. It seems certain that there is 
no other lake whatsoever in the region in question except that at Gdl. 

301 BMC Cat. Caria Ixv, tao, pi. XXIII 1 ; second or first century B.c. Obv. Head of Apollo. Rev. Lyre: NE ATT 
OAI MYN KOABA (cf Head, H/A 623). The reading MYN is said to be * not quite certain though it appears perfectly clear 
in the photograph. KOABA is supposed to represent a magistrate's name: Colbasa in Pisidia struck coins under the middle 
Empire, but it has never, so far as we know, been suggested that our coin may belong to it. 

304 Unless the text be altered; sec above, n. 290/ 

30 ‘ See ATL I. Caryanda is next to Madnasa in lists 3, 12, 13, 23, and next but one in list 5; only in list t2 is it 
anywhere near Myndus. 
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no guarantee that all three were bunched together; (2) he names, for example, the Rhodian 
islands in the order Chalce, Tclos, Casos, Carpathos; (3) if his order were stressed, Caryanda 
could hardly be other than Pscrimos, which is in our opinion excluded. The notices in Pliny, 
NHV 134 and in Stcphanus, which also associate Caryanda with Cos, are presumably based on 
no more than the order of names in Ps.-Scylax, and need have Ao independent authority. 

We prefer therefore to take Strabo as guide, and look for Caryanda Island between Myndus 
and Bargylia. With Lake Caryanda fixed at Gol, this is surely the most natural area of search. 
Apart from numerous insignificant islets, there are only two islands in this region which can 
reasonably come in question, namely Konel Ada (H. Apostoli) and Salihadasi. The choice 
must rest between these two. 

Konel Ada is in some ways attractive; in particular, it is the nearest island to Gol, and its 
position agrees well with the general impression one gains of Caryanda’s Aegean associations. 
Paying only 500 dr. in the Delian League, Caryanda cannot have been a large city, and no 
very substantial remains need be expected to be visible. Nevertheless, the existing ruins on 
Konel Ada are certainly very scanty (above, p. 131), and the surface sherds are apparently 
Hellenistic. Above all, the island totally lacks anything that could fairly be described as a 
harbour. 307 

Salihadasi is rather more distant from Gol (though the bay of TiirkbukU looks towards it) 
and is perhaps a little far up the Iasian Gulf; but in other respects it has undoubted advantages. 
Though as yet very inadequately explored, it contains at least a walled site of fair extent and of 
an appropriate date (above, p. 132), below which there is a sheltered anchorage on the side of 
the isthmus towards the mainland. Caryanda was in fact located at one time by Kicpert on 
Salihadasi, and is so marked on Admiralty Chart 1546; but this is said in ATL I 498 to be 
absolutely excluded, for two reasons: (<2) it is too far from Cos, ( b ) Salihadasi (formerly Taran- 
dos) ‘ is the ancient Taramptos, and as such appears in A9 in addition to Karyanda As 
explained above, the distance from Cos does not seem to us a serious difficulty. The other point 
is more debatable. Assuming that Taramptos does in fact figure in A9, 308 is it to be identified 
with Tarandos? The identification rests solely on the similarity of name; Taramptos is 
known only from a single inscription, dated c. 300 b.c., in which a citizen of Halicarnassus 
possesses a field £v TapapTrrcoi, 309 and from this it is restored in the assessment of 425 b.c. (A9). 
There is no indication as to where or what kind of a place it was. 310 We are far from sure that 
‘ Taramptos ’ would naturally change to ‘ Tarandos ’; it seems to us that Torba is at least as 
likely to be its modern representative. 311 Torba was certainly Halicarnassian, whereas Taran¬ 
dos, if not independent, must surely have belonged to Bargylia. 312 We are accordingly not 
convinced that Salihadasi is excluded for these reasons; we think it on the present evidence to 
be on the whole the most likely site for early Caryanda. A final decision must wait upon further 
investigation of the island, which the dense scrub at present renders impossible. 

*•' We take it that Xiu^v in Ps.-Scylax means no more than a decent anchorage, not necessarily harbour-works: for 
a periplus this would be the essential information; but he is not consistent in mentioning or omitting this item. Konel is a 
very rocky island, and not easy to land on except in the early morning calm; if it can be said to have a the term 
virtually ceases to have any meaning. 

,# * 'On this point see below, p. 163. 50 * SIC * 1044,1. 18. 

810 The statement in JUS XIV 375 that ‘ the ancient name of Tarandos was certainly Taramptos, for ithich there is no 
alternative site' (our italics) seems strangely inaccurate: if Taramptos is not Tarandos, it may have been anywhere on the 
whole peninsula not unduly far from Halicarnassus. It may in fact have been no more than a farm. 

811 Tdra(m)p might easily, with the help of a simple Turkicism, have finally become Torba (' Bag'); other forms 
quoted are Durvanda and Trupada {Med. Pilot 1 IV (1918), 3661, of which the second (?= Turpada, * Turnip Island *) 
could well be corrupted from Taramptos. 

Sl! So indeed it is taken to be in ATL III 210 f. (* by apotaxis from Bargylia '). We hesitate to attach significance to 
the ' Karandakia Rocks ' south of Salihadasi and close to Sirahk (Admiralty Chart 1546); it seems doubtful whether the 
name has any genuine historical basis. 
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One further point remains. The Stadiasmus 285 records a Panormus eighty stades from 
Myndus. Muller, in GGM I 500, takes the view that this is identical with Caryanda, and 
locates it at Pa$alimam (wrongly identified on Kiepcrt’s map). We have no particular feelings 
on this point, but note that Gol would be equally possible, as 80 stades leads to a point about 
half-way between the two; and Turkbukii is the better harbour. 

C. Other Identifications Around the Myndus Peninsula. 

1. Termile. 

Stcph. Byz. s . v . ‘ rapepa tt6Ai$ Kapias . . . TeppiXqv 8’ s TrapaOntJopai, gTepav 
EXouaav ypaq>f|v, t fiv carrr)v otfow ebs olpai. It has been proposed 313 to identify this Termile 
with Dirmil (described above, p. 130) on the strength of the similarity of name. We regard 
this as in the last degree dubious, not merely because there are other places of the name Dirmil 
in Turkey, but chiefly because we much doubt that a town of Termile ever existed. Under 
‘ T£ppspa ’, ttoXis Auxias Stephanus notes: 6 ttoA(tt)s Tepptpeus. 'HpoSoTos 6$ TeppiAas ovtous 
KaXei kv to irpcoTcp. 314 From this it seems probable that he equated T&pepa with Tspyspa 
(in which he was surely right), and TEppfAq, misunderstood from Herodotus, with both. 
Nothing whatever is known of Termile or of Telmera from any other source. 315 

2. Peleia. 

We refer the reader to ATL I 533, to which we have nothing to add. We have the gravest 
doubts as to the location at Pelen (properly Belcn), which seems to us a wrong type of identifica¬ 
tion by similarity of name. 

3. Pliny's Islands. 

Pliny, J\ r H V 128-140, gives a long list of islands off the coast of Asia. In 134, after Cos, 
Caryanda, and Pidossus near Halicarnassus, he continues: in Ceramico autem sinu Priaponnesos , 
Hipponesos , Pserima, Lampsa, Aemyndus, Passala, Crusa, Pynhaeciusa, Sepiusa, Melano, paulumque 
a continente distans quae vocata est Cinaedopolis. He then passes to Ionia. In ATL I 513 this 
passage is said to be ‘ cither corrupt or garbled It is certainly garbled to the extent that in 
Ceramico sinu is not strictly accurate: there are not nearly eleven islands in the Ceramic Gulf; 
moreover, the one or two known names in this list are located outside that gulf, whereas the 
known islands in the gulf (Arconnesos, Ccdreae) do not appear in the list here. Off the west 
end of the Myndus peninsula, however, there is a crowd of small islands, and we presume that 
Pliny’s list relates, at least in the main, to these. Pserima, the modem Pscrimos (above, p. 128), 
is in fact the largest of them; we take this identification to be certain. 

One other name is approximately located, but it fits very badly into the list. Passala is 
known from Stephanus s.v. as MuAaatov £rriv£iov, which places it at or near the head of the 
Iasian Gulf, 316 and from a corrupt entry in the Stadiasmus 291: oiKerrat Kcnivavri ITaoCTaXa 
TnyyiV | oflepEOTov dTTCpqvai els MOAaaaav orct8. k'. Muller GGM I 501 reads keItoi 

,u JHS XVI 208; accepted by Kicpcrt. 

1,4 Her. t. 173, where Termilae is recorded as the old name of the Lycians, without reference to Termcra. Stephanus 
knows TptylXn as a name for Lycia. 

m Except that Telmera is a variant reading for Ttrmtra in Pliny, NH V 107. If a name must be found for Dirmil, 
Pliny’s Nariandos is available, but there is no positive evidence for an identification. Nariandos seems to be otherwise 
unknown; for the NapjavSit* in the neighbourhood of Stratoniccia see Robert, £t. Anal. 569. 

814 The modem port is KCillllk. 
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kotevovti <’ldaou) ndaaaAa TrqyiV evOev 4 ot 1 v ArTOpfjvcn ktX. 317 ATL I 506, s.v. ‘ Kpouaijs ’ 
proposes to read vfjoos for irqy/j on the strength of Pliny’s notice, supposing the island of Passala 
to be now absorbed into the mainland. It seems, however, improbable that Mylasa would have 
its seaport on an island, and we therefore doubt very much whether the port of Mylasa can 
really come in question in this list; we note that Stephanus records ndraAos, vqCTos TrapaKEip^vq 
-rfi Kapuy, and suspect that this may be the true name of Pliny’s Passala. 318 It lay presumably 
with the rest near the west end of the peninsula. 

Of the other names only Crusa is known at all; it is restored with great probability in the 
tribute assessment of 425 b.c. (ATL I 447, 506). The syntely in which it occurs is discussed 
below (pp. 163 f.); we suppose it, like the others in Pliny’s list, to have lain close to the Myndus 
peninsula. Its occurrence in the tribute lists suggests it was one of the larger of these islands, 
such as Konel Ada or Qatallaradasi, both of which have ancient remains (above pp. 128, 158 f.) 
and arc no doubt included somewhere in Pliny’s list. We note the name Kruso given to two 
islets near the south end of Qatallaradasi in the Mediterranean Pilot and on Admiralty Chart 
1604; if this name represents a genuine tradition, we may suppose that it applied in antiquity 
to Qatallar and its small neighbours, surviving for the latter after the larger island acquired its 
descriptive Turkish name. 

One further proposal has been made. Kiepcrt suggested that Lampsa, Aemyndus was a 
corruption of Lampsimandus , a name which occurs in a variety of forms (though not in this 
particular one) in the Athenian tribute lists. We have nothing to add to what is said in A TL I 

5 ‘ 3 - 31 ’ 

4. The Headlands. 

The principal evidence is in Strabo XIV 657 : k$T)$ (sc. after Halicarnassus) 8’ ioTiv dxpa 
Tep^piov MuvSicov, ko6’ qv dvriKEiTai Tfjs Kclxxs axpa iKovSapta Sieyoucrct rr\s nirdpov <rra8i'ous 
Tmap&KOVTcr fan 8£ koi x w P> ov TEppEpov Cnrip -1% a:<pas: and 658: tv 8 1 Trj irapaXla -rqs 
i 5 |Trdpou Kcrra Tpv MwSiav ‘AcmnrdAcna £<rriv < 5 xpa xal Zstpvpiov eTt’ eu 0 C»s f) M6v8o$. In the 
same neighbourhood Ptolemy records a C. Scopias. 

The identification of these headlands is in practice more difficult than might be expected ; 
Kiepert’s arrangement is criticised by Ruge in RE s.v. 4 Termerion ’, but neither it nor Rugc’s 
own seems to us satisfactory. Kiepert’s arrangement is as follows: Tcrmerium = Aspat 

*” The figure K' is also wrong; as pointed out in GGM toe, cit. and in ATL I 506 n. 1, the correct figure 80 is recorded 
by Pausanias VIII 10, 4. 

This passage of the Stadiasmus is full of difficulty. The MS. has (according to Muller's notes): 288, dno Bap&vXIcou 
»!$ "lacov ot66ioi ox‘ (? measured by following the ancient coast all round the * Little Sea the direct crossing is barely 
50 stadesj : 289, thrt> ‘laooO in’ d«p<^p»ow IlooiiSiov 0166101 px' (really about 220) : 290, <hr6 MaoeoO el* -rf|v ‘A*piTov 
o-rdSio: oy‘: 291, olxelrcn ITdcoaXa TTT)yf| ktX. -\s a connected passage this will not hang together. If Acrita is 

Agathcmcrus' Arcitis, the modem Arki cast of Patmos, the figure 240 stades from Iasus is little more than half the true 
distance; MQllcr accordingly reads ITomiSioo for MaooO in 290, but believes that this section is a later addition. We 
strongly suspect the same 01291, for the following reasons, (i) If Passala the port of Mylasa was mentioned in the original 
text, it should have come between Bargvlia and Iasus. (2) Notes of this kind arc unusual in this part of the Stadiasmus, 
which consists in general of a mere list of places and distances. (3) If we suppose a reader’s marginal note, illegible hand¬ 
writing will explain the corruption. (4) Such a note will also account for the abbreviation ora8.; elsewhere in this passage 
ordStoi is written in full. If 290 and 291 are omitted, the catalogue proceeds in straightforward fashion, Bargyiia—Iasus— 
C. Poseidion—Panormus—Miletus. But even if added later, the note is not for that reason devoid of all value; it is a 
confirmation of Stephanus’ note on Passala. In tliis case the corruption must apparently extend to TmyA, which can hardly 
be right; if a correction must be found, we arr tempted to suggest <xoi uav>r^yier. Other explanations of the passage arc 
possible, but hardly attractive. E.g. Passala might be identified with Pliny’s island and placed in the neighbourhood of 
Acrita; the rest of 291 is then a confusion with Stephanus' Passala, the port of Mylasa. But the drawbacks to this arc 
obvious. 

m It is identified by Meineke, ad loc., most unconvincingly, with Patara in Lycia. 

**• Aemyndus is very likely to be corrupt; it has a peculiarly unconvincing look. We cannot, however, approve the 
suggestion there made to suppose a lacuna and read, e.g. Lampsimandus-, inde sinus Jasicus et in continent)e Myndus-, it is 
surely unlikely that Pliny would interrupt his catalogue of islands to name a city on the mainland which he has already 
recorded in its proper place, unless for some special purpose. We see no such purpose here. 

M 
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(Qifitkalesi); Astypalaea = Kocaburun (Petra); Scopias = Sagiralaca Burun (Arkialla); 
Zephyrium = the headland immediately south of Myndus. 

Strabo’s location of Tcrmerium is precise, but corresponds indifferently to the geographical 
facts. Scandaria is unquestionably Kumburnu, the northernmost point of Cos; opposite this 
on the mainland, across the Cos Channel, is the fine outstanding headland of Kocaburun. This 
should naturally be Tcrmerium; but the Cos Channel is in fact only three miles wide instead 
of five. Aspat is just about the required distance from Kumburnu and is nearer to the site of 
Tcrmcra at Asarlik, but is much less prominent and is not properly described as 4 opposite 
Scandaria \ 320 We think the description of position in Strabo more significant than the esti¬ 
mate of distance, and agree with Ruge in identifying Tcrmerium with Kocaburun. Alterna¬ 
tively, and perhaps better, < 5 xpa Tepp^ptov may be the whole of the south-west tip of the 
peninsula, from Fenerburnu (Hussein Pt.) to Kocaburun. 321 

Ruge thereupon identifies Astypalaea with Sagiralaca (Arkialla); but this is hardly 
satisfactory. Between Strabo’s mention ofTermcrium and that of Astypalaea and Zephyrium 
there intervenes a page concerning Cos; it seems to us therefore unnatural to locate Asty¬ 
palaea at a point so very near Termcrium and so far from Zephyrium, which is evidently close 
to Myndus. We note that Zephyrium is not called a headland by Strabo—indeed, his language 
suggests rather that it was not; we should therefore be disposed to identify Astypalaea with the 
prominent headland just south of Myndus, and to suppose that Zephyrium is some feature on 
or close to this headland. 322 

Scopias appears to us unidentifiable. Its position in relation to Halicarnassus and Myndus, 
as given by Ptolemy, is shown on the sketch-map in A TL I 559; it is obviously useless for a 
precise identification, but suggests the south-west corner of the peninsula. 323 

For the litas Lexica mentioned by Mela I 85 between Halicarnassus and Myndus, we have 
no certain identification to offer; but we note that the name Akyerler (‘ White Places ’) is given 
locally to the spot on the beach at the SW point of the Tcrmerian promontory where we noted 
building traces and a bucranium altar (p. 129), and the beach just east of Fenerburnu shows 
as a white streak from the sea. 


D. The 4 Carian Syntely ’ of 425 b.c. 

In the assessment list for the year 425 b.c. appears an entry which is restored as follows in 
ATL I. 324 The amount of the tribute is missing. 


111 [Ivayy^ES] 
[*Aii]y[vav 6 es] 
[Ka]p[es hov] 
[TjupyOs &PX£«] 
115 [TJapan[tTTos] 


[K]pocri[s] 

’Opavi[iTa]i 
TauTEcn [o]upTr[as ho] 
119 <p6po$ 


This highly skilful restoration is the fruit of long study, and (with the exception of the 
first two lines) we accept it as substantially correct. The attempt made in A TL to plot the 


ss0 It is observed in A TL I 522 that no cape west of Petra can be described as opposite Kumburnu; we do not under¬ 
stand this, and suspect that ‘ east of Petra ’ was intended. 

8,1 Fenerburnu is regarded in the Mediterranean Pilot as the north-west entrance-point to the Cos Channel, Kocaburun 
as the north-eastern entrance point. 

SM Kicpert interpreted the name Astypalaea as ‘ Erniedrigune' (from the Phoenician), with reference to the low 
isthmus between the lofty cape and the high ground on the mainland; this description would apply equally to the cape 
south of Myndus but not (as Ruge supposed) to Sagiralaca, which is flat and featureless. 

* ! * The relative positions are then more or less correct, but the compass-points are turned through an angle of about 
qo°. 

*** P. 447, with pi. XXIII; if. Meritt, Epigraphica Attica 119 ff. 
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syntely on the map is, however, in our opinion, much less successful. Taramptos, equated with 
Tarandos (Salihadasi), is made the starting-point, and the syntely is taken to be ‘ either a 
group centred on the Iasian Gulf and including Mylasa, or one bestriding the peninsula between 
the Iasian and Kcramic Gulfs.’ 325 The following locations arc finally adopted, more or less 
tentatively: Syangela at Etrim; Amynanda at Alazeytin (?); Tymnes in the interior at Ula§ 
(Casossus) between Mylasa and Hydissus (?); Taramptos at Salihadasi; Crusa at the head of 
the Iasian Gulf (?); Uranium at Siralik, which for greater convenience is made an inland 
site. 326 This group straggles over a good deal of country. If the first two names were omitted, 
it would be a good deal more compact, and the evidence for these is in fact as slight as it could 
be; 327 we should prefer to discard them. But even the resulting group is far from satisfactory. 
Tymnes is not well placed so far inland, considering that he and his Carians first appear in the 
lists at the time when the other inland tributaries ( e.g . Killara, Hydissus) arc dropping out. 
Moreover, some at least of the proposed locations are certainly wrong. Uranium cannot 
have been at Siralik, where nothing is found earlier than Hellenistic; nor (we think) can the 
island of Crusa have been anywhere near the head of the Iasian Gulf. 328 

Wc should prefer to start from Uranium, the only absolutely certain name on this part of 
the stone. This was one of the eight Lelegian cities, and was accordingly on or near the 
Myndus peninsula. 329 Crusa in 1 . 116 is also nearly certain, and this, too, we suppose to have 
lain off the coast of the same peninsula. 330 This, then, is the region in which wc should look 
for the syntely. The restoration of 11 . 113-15 has been much discussed, but assuming [Ka]p[£s 
cbv T]unv[ris &PX £| ] t0 be right, we note that the name of Tymnes is associated, two generations 
earlier, with Termera; our views have been explained above. 331 Taramptos we feel to be very 
uncertain. The restoration is hardly assured, though we have no alternative to offer; the 
possibility of an unknown name cannot be disregarded, especially in A9, where so many small 
places are assessed for the first time. 332 Nor are we convinced of the equation Taramptos = 
Tarandos. 333 Taramptos may in fact have been anywhere not far from Halicarnassus. 334 

We take it, then, that this Carian syntely covered most of the Myndus peninsula other than 
those places individually assessed, together with one or more of the adjacent islands. Two of 
the names (Crusa and Taramptos) appear for the first time; one (Uranium) reappears after a 
long period of non-payment. For the missing names at the beginning ( 11 . 111-12, and possibly 
more), we look naturally in the same region. The cities separately assessed in 4.25 are Halicar¬ 
nassus, Pedasa, Termera, Myndus, and of the islands Caryanda and Lepsimandus; these arc 
therefore excluded. At the head of the syntely, instead of Syangela, we should not hesitate to 
place Madnasa, which can hardly have been omitted; but for the other name or names we are 
reduced to the barest conjecture. 335 

Ml Op. cil. 553, with map on p. 55$. 3,4 ATL III 2tI n. 77. 

MT Of the upsilon in 1. 112 nothing is now to be seen on the stone. 

3,4 See above, p. 161. There are in fact no islands at the head of the gulf; Crusa is supposed in ATL to have been, 
like Passala, absorbed since antiquity by the alluvial advance of the coast-line. If Taramptos u Salihadasi, the largest island 
in the Iasian Gulf, and if Pliny’s list extends to the head of this gulf, it is curious that Taramptos is not named in it. 

334 Whether or not our suggested location at Burgaz be correct; sec above, p. 155. 330 Above, p. 161. 

3,1 Seep. 147. Robert’s ingenious suggestion, for 11 . 114-5, fK}vu?[ico'ft •'dopa M[>w6ov] (/fey. Phil. LXII (1930), 
282), would also suit our location of the syntely; but it is declared cpigraphically impossible, on the grounds that 1. 115 
cannot have contained more than nine letters: part of the tenth letter, if it existed, should be visible on the stone. The 
earlier suggestion [£]6im[pa] (see ATL I 553), i.e. Symbra in western Lycia (sec most recently JUS LXXIII (1953)1 2 6), 
is naturally no longer maintained. 

333 The first preserved letter in 1 . 115 might be gamma or delta equally with alpha. See above, p. 159. 

334 For the single inscription in which Taramptos is named, see above, p. 159. There is no indication as to what sort 

of a place it was. " . . 

333 Nariandos is available, or another of Pliny's islands; Side may have been assessed for the first time. In 1 . 112 it 
seems that the bottom extremity of an upright stroke was formerly visible in the third place; [n6]-r[cXos], or perhaps 
[Na]o[icw 5 ift], would meet the requirements. But such speculations are hardly profitable. 
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4.—Suggested Locations on the Peninsula. 
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E. East of Halicarnassus. 

1. Amynanda. 

This city appears in the tribute lists with Syangela, Syangcla being apparently the senior 
partner (above, p. 114). After this it totally disappears. With Syangcla at Alazeytin, Amy¬ 
nanda may perhaps have been on the coast, either at Kargicik or at Alakilisc (p. 134). 

2. Bar gas a. 

For the two cities of this name see ATL I 531. We agree that the Pargasa of the tribute 
lists is to be identified with the Bargasa mentioned by Strabo XIV 656, together with Ccramus, 
as -rroAixvia Crrr^p 6aA<fn-rr|S. For the precise location Strabo tells us only that these places arc 
between Cnidus and Halicarnassus; but Ceramus is fixed beyond doubt at Oren, so that 
Bargasa should be somewhere west of this. The site at Gokbel has been proposed, 336 in spite of 
some doubt whether the extant ruins are of sufficient consequence to represent a city; since it 
now appears from the new inscription no. 67 that there was in fact a Greek city on the hilltop just 
south of the village of Gokbel, the identification gains greatly in probability. Conforming 
excellently as it docs to such evidence as is available, it should, wc think, now be accepted. 

Fig. 14 shows the identifications that we propose. 


TOMB TYPES 

All the ancient tombs known to us on the peninsula have been referred to in the preceding 
sections. The majority of them fall into a few distinct classes, 337 whose distribution and dating 
form the subject of this short section; but some of the most remarkable of the complex con¬ 
structions evade this classification and arc not considered here. Despite the example of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, above-ground architectural tombs of Hellenistic and Roman 
date are rarer on this peninsula than in other parts of Western Caria, whereas underground 
tombs cut in the rock (below, p. 167) are very common where softer rocks come to the surface. 
Wc have not attempted a serious study of the problems of the construction, development, and 
external connections of the Lelegian tombs; such a study must go hand in hand with that of the 
domestic architecture of the Lclcgians and would require the clearing of fallen masonry and a 
far closer investigation of the existing remains than wc could undertake. 333 

Chamber Tumuli. 

These consist of a built rectangular chamber with a Lelegian vault and a dromos, covered 
by a mound of loosely piled stones which is retained round the edge by a low wall curvilinear in 
plan. They are normally found in the vicinity of Lelegian sites. 339 The earliest dated tombs 

«• On Kirpcrt’s map; approved in ATL loc. cil. Robert, Coll. Froehn. 84, n. 2 says the site is ‘ entidrement incertain *, 
though he seems to consider Gokbel a possibility. 

115 Cf Paton and Myrcs’ classification of the tombs, JHS XVI 242 ff. . 

m F. P. Johnson has justly drawn attention to the startling resemblance (which cannot be explained solely by similar 
physical and geological conditions) between the Lelegian architecture here and the Dryopian constructions at .Styra and on 
Mt. Okha in Southern Euboea (ATA 1925, 398 ff.); the Hellenistic date that he there suggests for the houses at Alazeytin 
hardly seems tenable, however. In addition to similar wall construction, roofing, and doors the Styra dragon house also 
has loophole windows near the lower corners of the two long rooms (cf. the farmhouse near Bodrum, pp. 132 f.). There can be 
no doubt that these monuments on the Halicarnassus peninsula were among the ruins attributed by Strabo to the L^legcs 
(VII 321, XIII 611); but Strabo’s assertion that the Lelegian monuments were encountered all over Cana, and house 
ruins at least in the Milcsia as well, docs not entirely accord with the distinctive character of the architectural remains on the 
Halicarnassus peninsula. Cf Paton and My res, JHS XVI 268 f. ....... , . . 

**» Asarlik (p. 118). Golccclcr (p. 125). Burgaz (p. 120), and perhaps on the Kaplan Dag. We cannot say whether the 
built chambers at GUricc (p. 121) and by the farmhouse SE of Bodrum (pp. 133 f.) were covered by mounds; those at ttnm 
(p. > 14) scent not to have been. 
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of this class, at Asarlik, yielded pottery going back to Protogeomctric. 340 We have shown reason 
for dating chamber tumuli at Gok^eler in Late Geometric or early archaic times (p. 125), and 
Paton and Myrcs have remarked a development at Asarlik which seems to lead towards the 
regular masonry and capping of the classical tomb at Burgaz. 341 The Burgaz tomb (p. 120) 
is probably to be dated around the fifth century, 342 and this date may be regarded as a rough 
terminus for the Lelegian chamber tumuli. 

Tomb Enclosures. • 

Walled enclosures containing cist- and bun-graves have been discovered by Paton at 
Asarlik, 343 one with graves containing a submycenacan stirrup vase and sherds with concentric 
circles; a similar enclosure discovered by Paton at Mandrais near Geri$ (p. 130) yielded a 
fragment of relief pithos of c. 600 b.c. 344 


‘ Compound Tumuli 


The circular constructions of this rare group can be divided into two classes. In the first 
(cf fig. 12) two more or less circular eccentric wall rings have been laid out on such a plan 
that they converge in one part in a single wall of diminishing thickness, while on the other side, 
where they diverge, the intervening space is divided by short radial walls into wedge-shaped 
compartments of irregular plan which communicated by low doors with the central area. The 
outermost face of the ring stands vertical, but all enclosed wall faces have an inward inclination 
or curve to facilitate the vaulting of the chambers and passages; the face of the inner ring 
fronting on the central area also seems to be inclined inwards in the same way, and Myres 
therefore proposed a restoration with a dome in Lelegian vaulting over the whole circle. The 
second class has a simple ring wall of a uniform thickness of about two metres, with chambers 
attached to it or interrupting it; here also the inner face of the ring is inclined inwards. The 
only examples of this second class known to us are in the newly discovered cemetery at Alazeytin 
(pp. 125 ff., nos. 1 and 4, with the bastard form no. 2). Eccentric compound tumuli, on the 
other hand, have been noticed at Geri§, above the Karadag site, and on the Kaplan Dag 
(pp. 120, 123, 13!), at Gokgeler, 345 at Alazeytin (pp. 125 ff., nos. 3 and 6), and above Halicar¬ 
nassus (fig. 12, p. 132); and Maiuri attributed to this class a construction photographed by the 
Italian cruise in 1921 and located by him below' Alazeytin (p. 127). There is no clear evidence 
that compound tumuli of this sort arc found east of Alazeytin and the Kaplan Dag—the tumuli 
seen by Paton at Cindya, Ceramus, and immediately above Miletus cannot be classified, and 
Guidi seems to be mistaken in locating at Iasus the construction which appears in the Italians’ 
photograph; 348 we need therefore not hesitate to regard these compound tumuli as a speciality 
of Lelegian architectural design. Myres’ assumption that the whole circle was roofed over 
relies on the inw ard inclination of the inner face of the ring and the evidence of a first-storey 
corridor in the big tumulus ( e) at Gokgcler. Paton, how-ever, disagreed, pointing out that the 


acan Uu^?ombs r ° USh ’ P,ologf>,rulr ' c Polte V 2,8 Bind, Kleinasiatischi Studim 70 f., stresses the relationship with Mycen- 
*“ J/W XVT246 f. 

. *? Jf® VIII81; Paton found fragments of marble and an Attic sherd, perhaps RF, inside the tomb. Cf. also the tomb 
**' *"*" *6 M) now dated about the late fifth century’ (p. 113). 

f. Cf.JHS XVI 243 ff. *“ JHS VIII 76 fig. 26. JHS VIII 248 ff. („)-(,). 

by Guidi as a tomb of Lelcgo-Carian type in the necropolis on the scashor 


fig. 9, identified 


>rc at 


at Etrim (plate 
,tt JHS VIII 73 
**• Am. IV-V 3; 

Iasus, and ibid. 439, fig. 47 by Maiuri as a compound tumulus at the back (?) of the valley of the bay'of ‘ Gorcn-kuiu ’ below 
Alazeyun. Despite the superficial differences, we find it impossible to believe that the two illustrations have not come from 
one negative. I he photograph shows what appears to be the thick part of the ring of a compound tumulus; and in Guidi’s 
print (where the background is printed stronger) it is evidently situated on a hill slope high above a valley. Guidi’s de¬ 
scription hears no relation to the construction illustrated, and he is clearly mistaken in his identification of the photograph; 
Maiuri s location could fit the surroundings, and the position near AlSzeytin may therefore be accepted. 
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amount of debris found inside these circles is not sufficient to tally with a collapsed dome, and 
that the cognate circle (f) at Gok^clcr, which is more than fifty metres in diameter, cannot 
possibly have been roofed. 347 The new evidence seems rather to reinforce Paton’s objections; 
the normal internal diameter of the rings (12-16 m.) seems now to be considerably greater than 
Myres was reckoning, while the loose stones now lying inside the central areas do not appear 
to have had the shaping that would be required for a dome of this size; and the plan of the new 
tomb no. 4 at Alazcytin (fig. i i) seems incompatible with the roofing of the whole circle. 

For the dating of the compound tumuli there is next to no evidence. Their masonry 
resembles that of the dwellings preserved on the Lclegian town sites, and they are in the 
majority of cases situated near Lelegian towns; so they arc almost certainly to be regarded as 
pre-Mausolan. They seem to stand apart from the cemeteries with early chamber tombs, and 
do not (like some of the tombs of other types) seem to be attached to ancient farmhouses. They 
are universally interpreted as tomb monuments. But apart from the trench, roofed with stone 
slabs, seen by Paton and Myres inside the Karadag tumulus (b), we know of no installations or 
finds in the compounds which might serve to elucidate their purpose, and have been tempted to 
wonder whether they may not rather be the shielings of Lclegian shepherds and goatherds; 
the stout ring wall would give security against thieves, the inward inclination of the inner face 
would allow no foothold for goats to jump up, and the vaulted chambers would provide pens and 
shelter in bad weather. 


Rock-cut Tombs. 

Rock-cut tombs of late date arc abundant at Halicarnassus and around the bays and 
valleys leading to the coasts. The dominant forms are the simple gallery or tunnel, which 
frequently occurs in series of three or four in a row, 348 and the rock chamber in which small 
cubicles (both single and double) were cut as required at the sides and back. 349 These groups 
and multiple tombs are no doubt family sepulchres. Drum-shaped marble funerary altars, 
generally adorned with bucrania and festoons, are very common in the SW of Caria and the 
adjacent islands. Maiuri assumed that those at Halicarnassus owe their origin to imitation, 
if not import, from Cos, 350 but their use seems to have been as widespread on the mainland as in 
the islands. 351 Elsewhere they have been found in association with built architectural tombs, 
and sometimes in position on a shelf over the entrance. 352 We noted a similar shelf on the front 
of at least one rock-cut tomb, and are inclined on the Halicarnassus peninsula to associate these 
altars with rock-cut tombs. 

The class of tombs with sarcophagi cut in the rock within the chamber is rare here; we only 
know of the examples we have discovered, one at Giirice (p. 121, fig. 8, plate 17 (d)) and two 
at Kuyucak (p. 129) and Belenki (pp. 128 f.) in the vicinity of Asarlik. The arrangement of the 
sarcophagi is precisely that of the terracotta grave cists in a chamber tomb (D) excavated by 
Paton at Asarlik, which yielded a Geometric or early archaic potsherd; 353 and since the three 
known tombs under discussion here can well be related to Lclegian towns it seems not unlikely 
that they are earlier than the other rock-cut tombs and should be assigned to archaic or classical 
times. 


1*7 

It) 


C/'th^'camn series, JHS XVI 260, fig. 40, which has a more elaborate facade than any we have seen on the 

PCni £C/. p. m, n. .98; JHS XVI 262, figs. 43-4 (Farilya); Ojh VI Beibl. «o, ff„ figs. 2 4 - 3 « (Halicarnassus). 

*» B«idL the inscribed altars and base mentioned above we have seen a considerable .number-of untMCTibed akars. 
*« C£. Hamilton. Researches II 4 3,Texier, Discretion III 176, pi. io 4 \Cmdus); Antupntus of loma \ 23, pis. 44-5. Ro ». 

/ * e ‘ Se aJ 1 jh& VI "1*72^ figs. 14-15. Rock-cut tombs of this sort are not uncommon at Caunus and in Lycia. 
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PATTERN OF OCCUPATION 

The whole of Western Caria seems to be singularly poor in remains of prehistoric occupa¬ 
tion. The great void that the cast coast of the Aegean presents in the maps of Bronze Age 
settlement in Asia Minor is, of course, primarily due to the lack of excavation, and there is 
in fact evidence that the northern and central sectors of the coast were fairly densely inhabited. 
But our reconnaissances of the Halicarnassian and Cnidian peninsulas have convinced us that 
south of Miletus the prehistoric setdement was sparser than in the richer coastal lands to the 
north. The only prehistoric site hitherto noted on the Halicarnassus Peninsula, apart from the 
indication of settlement at the end of the submyccnaean phase at Asarlik (p. 118), is that at 
Bozdag (p. 118); and we can add nothing more than some uncertain evidence from Halicar¬ 
nassus (p. 94) and Burgaz 'p. 119) and a single chip of obsidian found at Gol (p. 122). 

In early historical times there were flourishing settlements at Halicarnassus and on the 
hilltop town sites which we have described, though only the cemeteries of Asarlik (p. 118) and 
Gok$eler (p. 125) show positive evidence of occupation in the first centuries of the Iron Age. 
Each of these Lelegian towns controlled a modest but sufficient area of arable territory on the 
level ground below, and an abundance of pasture on the high ground. Their way of life must 
have been very similar to that which obtains today; the high-lying villages such as (pirkan, 
Geris, Farilya are now almost deserted in the hot weather, when the inhabitants—contrary to 
the normal yayla system—move down to summer quarters in the plains. 354 This pattern 
endured until the time of Mausolus, who undid it almost at one stroke by abolishing the 
autonomous Lelegian towns and building the new ttoAeis 'EAArivi'Ses — Myndus, Theangela, 
and the remodelled capital of Halicarnassus—in which the Lclegians were enrolled as citizens. 

There are signs that the old hilltop sites did not all remain thereafter utterly deserted. At 
Gok^cler there seems to have been a resettlement, and at Asarlik and Alazeytin at least we have 
noted traces of later habitation. At a number of these sites—notably Burgaz, Gol, Guricc, 
Alazeytin and less strikingly at Bozdag—a remarkable feature is a tower on the extreme summit 
constructed m regular ashlar, which contrasts sharply with the general style of the Lelegian 
masonry and is strongly suggestive of a later addition to the original layout. An explanation 
of these is perhaps afforded by the tradition (above, p. 148) that the citadel at Termera was 
use by the tyrants ’ as a prison. This may well have a real historical basis: the forced 
removal of the Lelegian population to Halicarnassus was no doubt as unpopular as such 
measures usually are, and it is easy to imagine that Mausolus, or his successors, found it neces¬ 
sary to establish police posts to prevent attempts to re-occupy the old towns, and to maintain the 
peace generally. 355 

Village life must have continued in the Hellenistic period; but Hellenistic epitaphs are 
rare in the countryside, and there is no doubt that the dominant role was assumed by the three 
cities and that a large part of the population was concentrated inside them. With the settled 
conditions of Roman rule security from attack became a less important consideration, and we 
nnd a new pattern of country life in which the amoenitales camporum and the maritima played their 
par , t is pattern is attested by the debris of Roman habitation and the rock-cut tombs that 
tnnge the valley bottoms and the breezy bays of the northern coast, and it seems to have per- 

territoryat “ «ccp.«ion must be made in the case of the site on Karadag, which possesses no arable 

equate with Madnasa* '• «»s occupants must have lived by pasture alone. The sitSat Gol, which we 

inhabitants, &*. bu, i, is impossib.c to doubt that its 

1 he little fort at Dirmil may also have served such a purpose. 
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sisted in Byzantine times until unsettled conditions again drove the population to find shelter 
in villages laid inland or on the mountain slopes. 


DATE OF THE SYNOECISM 

Pottery of the late fifth and early fourth centuries b.c. is relatively abundant on the 
Lelegian town sites, and later pottery is almost negligible in quantity there. Among this 
classical pottery we found a small number of fragments which must be dated in the second 
rather than the first quarter of the fourth century. 356 On the new foundations at Myndus and 
Theangela we found a number of sherds that are to be dated to the second quarter, and dis¬ 
tinctly before the middle, of the century; 357 and at a distant tower of the Mausolan fortifica¬ 
tions of Halicarnassus we picked up a sherd that can hardly come down far into the second 
quarter of the century (p. 90, plate 14 (a) 1). The final eviction of the Lelegians from their 
old towns may, of course, have been protracted, and there is some evidence for thinking that 
Tcrmera may have been garrisoned by Mausolus after the synoecism (p. 168), so that a certain 
overlap is possible between the earliest occupation on the new sites and the latest on the old. 
But on the archaeological evidence a date c. 370-365 b.c. for the realisation of the synoecism 
should not be far astray, and this would fit well with the known date of the synoecism on the 
island of Cos (366/5 b.c.), which is hardly likely to have been unconnected with the activity of 
Mausolus at Halicarnassus. The erection of the best part of twenty kilometres of fortifications 
and many public buildings on the new sites must have involved Mausolus in heavy expenditure, 
of which perhaps we hear the echoes in his fraudulent demands on the Mylasians and the 
extortions practised on his subjects. 358 The opening of the greenstone quarries at Koyunbaba 
north of Myndus (p. 130) is perhaps to be regarded as a direct reflection of the intensity of his 
building programme. In what we should naturally expect to be the first works—his palace and 
the fortifications at Halicarnassus—the green stone does not appear to have been used at all. 
But the rock of Goktepe is too soft to be durable, and the hard limestone of the mountain-side is 
laborious to work; and no doubt Mausolus found that a ready supply of satisfactory building 
material could be more economically maintained by shipment from the quarries beyond Myn¬ 
dus. So in his late work—the Mausoleum—and in the fortifications of Myndus the green stone 
was extensively used. 

G. E. Bean 
J. M. Cook 

Note by Mr. W. H. Fiommer on the Ionic Capital (Above, p. 95, fig. 15, plate 12 (<z-£). 

In the absence of an abacus, the upper surface apparently measures some 70 by 43 cm. 
The height from the soffit to this upper surface is 28 cm., of which the volute member accounts 
for 13 and the ovolo member (generally called the ‘ echinus * these days) for 15. 

The capital was meant to be seen from the front alone. Not merely is the back too rough 
to have had even painted volutes, but the carving on the echinus ceases abruptly the moment 
this passes under the volute member. 

The following features are all in various ways distinctive. The corners of the upper * shelf 
the substitute for an abacus, fall well outside the eyes of the volutes, while these in their turn 

316 Especially at Asarhk (pp. 117 f.) and Guricc (p. 121). 

Sccpp. nof. and 114. 

3 “ Ps.-Arist. Otfon. II 14-15; Polyaenus. .ftrof. VII 23, 1. The letiapyrgon at Theangela (pp. 113 f., HO. 4), ifa part of 
the original design, is an outstanding example of Mausolus’ strategical foresight. 
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appear to have fallen just outside the edges of the shaft. The canalis is convex, and bordered by 
a roll. The eyes are fairly large, and treated as rosettes, the one of twelve, the other of fifteen 
(not sixteen !) petals. The pulvinus is well pinched in the centre (perhaps a little more so than 
appears in Mr. Nicholls' drawing, fig. 15, and with more ‘ flaring ’ ends) and encircled there 
by two adjacent rolls. There appear to have been no empty spaces, and there were perhaps 
no palmcttcs (such as are shown on fig. 15) between the echinus and the lower edge of the 
canalis. 

The echinus was apparently a single carved ovolo, with no subsidiary moulding. Even so, 
it was unusually lofty, and so hemmed in by the volutes that it had room on the front for only 
three carved eggs, as opposed to the normal five found for instance on the Propylaea. Indeed, 
its unencumbered front is considerably narrower than either of the volutes, in this resembling 
many Attic examples of the earlier fifth entury (Puchstein, Das lonische Kapitell , figs. 2-9). 
But its treatment, as one big carved moulding closely pressed against the canalis, is not Athenian 
but genuinely Asiatic. The closest parallel I know, carved with three eggs in the front and 
higher than the volute member surmounting it, is the echinus from the fourth-century temple 
of Ephesus (Wood, Ephesus 196: Robertson, fig. 63). 

Lacking an abacus, our capital comes in a small group of examples, whose other members 
all seem datable to the earlier fifth century (Dinsmoor 1 36-7) . Of these the nearest to it both in 
place and time is perhaps the capital from Samos, Mobius, AM 1927, pi. XXVII top. But the 
best known are from Locri, and arc even closer to our capital in several respects, the convex 
canalis, the roll border, the profile and extent of the pseudo-abacus, and the rosettes in the eyes. 
Rosettes of similar size appear also on the capitals Puchstein, fig. 8, and Mobius, Beil. XIX 2. 
Older rosettes, such as those on the capital Mobius, Beil. XIX 1 and, of course, the capitals of 
sixth-ccntury Ephesus, are proportionately far larger. But all seem to have had eight petals 
only; and the number and asymmetry of the petals on our rosettes appear to be unique. The 
pinched pulvinus points to a date some way down in the fifth century, and the treatment of the 
encircling rolls (though their number and placing are unusual) recalls the pulvinus in the 
Propylaea ( c . 435 b.c.). On the other hand, the roll bordering the canalis, here and at Locri, 
looks more archaic, and savours more of those capitals which Mobius (op. cit. 167 ff.) would 
place in the decades after 500. 

In its main lines, then, this is the sort of capital wc might expect a Greek of Asia Minor to 
have designed at any time between 500 and 450. But how can we explain the difference 
between its eyes, or the roughness of the back? If, as is said, it had a smooth unbroken upper 
surface, it cannot surely have been votive. If from a building, why should it have had a rough 
back and yet have crowned a free-standing shaft? It could, perhaps, have been a trial block, 
on which to test various effects before executing the final capitals—in this analogous, for all we 
know, to the famous Corinthian capital at Epidaurus. Of actual buildings it could have 
adorned, a stage building seems to me the most likely—the only place that I can imagine for 
both free-standing columns and roughly finished rear faces on the capitals. At the same time 
the scale seems too big for the low colonnades of the earliest proscenia we know. For a capital 
28 cm. (one foot?) high implies a shaft of some fifteen feet. 

W. H. P. 


“* Bean and Miss A. Akarca spent a week at Etrim in September 1*155. This visit made possible a more complete 
examination of the site of Theangcla; and we hope to give a plan of the site in our concluding article on the West Carian 
coast. 
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PART I. PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1954 

(plates 18-31) 

1. Introduction 

The British excavations of Mycenae in 1954 were conducted with research grants from the 
American Philosophical Society and Bollingen Foundation and with contributions from the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, the British Academy, and the British School at Athens, 
under whose auspices the work was carried out. The Institute for Advanced Study at Prince¬ 
ton has again provided an ideal base for preparing the material for publication. 

The work began on June 21st and ceased on August 16th, but the next days up to August 
21st were spent in studying and photographing the finds and transporting them to the Nauplia 
Museum. As before, the inscribed clay tablets and the carved ivories were taken to the 
National Museum at Athens, to the Director of which, Dr. Karouzos, we owe our best thanks 
for his friendly help, and the other finds to Nauplia. 

The staff of the excavation, in addition to my wife, who again took charge of the records, 
and myself, consisted of Lord William Taylour of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mrs. R. Stillwell, 
Miss Elizabeth Wace ofNcwnham College, Cambridge, Mr. T. Leslie Shear, Jr., ofLawrence- 
ville School, Miss Mary Pym of Girton College, Cambridge, Mr. Herschcl Shepard of Prince¬ 
ton University, who was architect, Miss B. Kistruck of Edinburgh University, and Miss Helen 
Higson of Newnham College, Cambridge. Mr. Geoffrey Woodhead of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, spent several days with us and also Mr. Coldstream of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Shrewsbury School. Mrs. T. Leslie Shear paid us many visits. The British School lent 
us equipment, including a theodolite, and Mr. J. M. Cook, the Director, and Mr. Boardman, 
the Assistant-Director, gave us every support and help, and Mrs. Rabnett, the Secretary, as 
before, made all administrative and financial matters easy for us. The photography was again 
successfully undertaken by Miss Wace and Mr. Shear. Orestes Dases was foreman and 
Arghyris Marines was a skilful and competent technician. 

The Greek Ministry of Education generously renewed the permit, and the Anastelosis 
Section under Professor Orlandos and Mr. Stikas, which was at work reconstructing part of the 
Palace and consolidating the Cyclopean Walls, helped us in many ways. Dr. Papademetriou 
was the official representative of the Ministry, and both he and his partner in the excavation 
of the Middle Hclladic Grave Circle, Professor George Mylonas, gave us much friendly and 
courteous help. The Nomarch of Argolis and all the Greek authorities most kindly assisted 
in every way they could. With the approval of the churchwardens we re-whitewashed the 
church of the Panagia on the ridge above the Treasury of Atreus so that it was fresh for the 
annual festival on August 15th. 

The principal objectives of the season were: the excavation of the Citadel House within 
the Acropolis between the South House and Tsounlas’ House; the clearing of the face of the 
Cyclopean Wall immediately west of the South House; supplementary work round the Tomb 
of Aegisthus and the Lion Tomb and in the Cyclopean Terrace Building; the continuation 
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of the excavation of the House of Shields, the House of the Oil Merchant, and the House of 
Sphinxes, fig. i. We had hoped to resume work in the Prehistoric Cemetery north-west of 
the Lion Gate, but this area was occupied by the operations of the Anastelosis Section, which 
found a disturbed grave at the north-west corner of the bastion to the west of the Lion Gate. 
This tomb probably was part of the Prehistoric Cemetery. 

This report and Part III were both written at Princeton during the winter of 1954-55 
while I was a member of the Institute for Advanced Study. It has been read by my wife and 
our daughter, who have much improved it, but the responsibility for it remains mine. Mr. 
Herschcl Shepard has drawn out the plans for publication. 


2. Citadel House 

This name has been given provisionally to the house which lies in the space between 
the South House 1 and Tsountas’ House 2 within the Citadel. Whether it is all one house 
remains to be seen. Certainly part of the South House lies under the northern part of the area. 
More cannot be said at present. We began to explore this area in 1953 by clearing away the 
herbage and brushwood that covered its surface and removing some of the larger stones. This 
year we began the excavation of the whole area. Since it is a slope running down from cast to 
west, we began the excavation on the east. Plere the site is about on the same level as the top 
of the Hellenistic Chambers, just south of the top of the Ramp. 3 On the west, the site is on a 
level with the top of the ruined Cyclopean wall in its present state. We thus preferred to begin 
at the highest point, especially since that connects more naturally with the southern part of 
the area cleared by Schliemann in 1876 4 and the northern side of the area cleared by Tsountas 
in 1886. 6 

Just below the surface in this eastern part we found the ruins of Hellenistic buildings. 
These seem to have had elaborate provision for water, for several water channels of tiles run 
about the area. In the centre of the east are the remains of a latrine with tile drains running 
from it. Another latrine with two floors was found on the northern edge below the remains of 
the ruined foundations of a guard hut marked by Steffen on his plan. 6 On the southern edge, 
partly broken away by Tsountas’ excavation, are ruins of an olive press. These Hellenistic 
ruins deserve further study and exploration, and we hope to continue our work upon them this 
next season and then to publish a plan of them. They show at least two building stages. 
Quantities of tiles were found among them, and much pottery of the usual Hellenistic types, 
mostly apparently of the third and second centuries b.c. The most interesting small find is a 
terracotta figurine of a seated monkey which is unfortunately headless. It does not seem to be 
of Mycenaean manufacture, but is probably an import, perhaps from the Hellenistic East. It 
does not, however, look Egyptian. On the back is the inscription KOTKONOC TTI6 A[koc]. 

Since the rock of the Citadel rises steeply both to the north underneath the Hellenistic 
Chambers south of the Ramp and on the cast side of Tsountas’ House, we were not surprised to 
find rock only a little way beneath the Hellenistic buildings. On the northern side of the site, 
just below the latrine under the guard house ruins, we found almost immediately below the Hel¬ 
lenistic buildings a ruined Mycenaean storeroom, plate 20, a; fig. 2. Little debris intervenes 
between it and the Hellenistic level. The storeroom itself is cut out of the rock slope on its east 
side and also apparently for part of its south side. On the north and west it was built up with 

1 BSA XXV 86 ff.; Wacc, Mycenae 66. * Wace, Mycenae 66 f. 

* BSA XXV, pi. I (30-5), 68 f. 4 Schliemann, Myeenae, Plan C; Steffen, Karlin o. Myk. pi. 2. 

4 PAE 1886, 74 ff., pi. 4. * Karlen von Mykenai, pi. 2, ‘ Grundmauern aus spdlerer %fiit \ 
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crude brick. The walls, whether of rock or of crude brick, were covered with a layer of clay 
plaster well mixed with chaff. Incised in the plaster of the eastern side arc two horizontal 
lines. The floor of clay was laid over a layer of pebbles and had been renewed once with an¬ 
other layer of clay. In the floor there had been two rows of five emplacements each to hold 
large storage jars. Among the ruins many fragments of storage vessels were found, and we 
were able to put together one which is of a tub-like shape, plate 20, d. Also in the ruins were 
the fragments of an amphora not of Mycenaean fabric, plate 20, b. 1 1 is pale buff in colour and 
of a sandy clay with a smoothed surface. On one side just below the shoulder can be seen 
painted in red after the vessel was fired a double-axe or butterfly sign. This is not known in 
the Linear B Script, but does occur among the signs on vases found in Cyprus and the Levant. 
Four amphorae of this type were found in the Mcnidi Tomb, and two were found by Tsountas 
in Tomb 58 at Mycenae in 1892. 7 One of these and all four of the Menidi examples have signs 
incised on the handles. 8 Amphorae of this shape have been claimed as Egyptian, and the 
shape certainly occurs in Egypt. 9 Whether this actual example is Egyptian remains uncertain. 
The specimens found at Amarna apparently are not inscribed. The red mark painted on this 
vase hints rather in the direction of Cyprus or Syria, and it is possible therefore that this was a 
common shape for a wine jar in the Levant. Thus we must for the time being leave the actual 
provenance of this example an open question. It might perhaps be of Syrian fabric, and we 
might imagine that Mycenaean merchants imported wines from Syria. 

The storeroom was in use up to the fall of Mycenae, for also in the burnt debris which filled 
it, we found some L.H. IIIC pottery, notably the deep bowl shown in plate 20, c. The base of 
this is unluckily lost, but the shape is typical of the period, and the painted decoration which 
is in a reddish lustrous paint is characteristic of the L.H. IIIC period and can be compared 
with that of other vases from Mycenae also found within the Citadel. 10 

The evidence from the Granary and the section by the Lion Gate showed that the de¬ 
struction of Mycenae had taken place after the L.H. IIIC style had developed. 11 The presence 
of this bowl in the store room apparently at the time of its ruin may thus be taken as confirma¬ 
tion of the date of the destruction of Myccnac. L.H. IIIB apparently was still current at the 
end of the thirteenth century. Thus the looting and burning of Myccnac after the develop¬ 
ment of the L.H. IIIC style may provisionally be placed towards the end of the twelfth century. 

Outside the Citadel by this site and the South House we cleared some twenty metres of 
the face of the Cyclopean Wall at the request of the Greek Archaeological authorities. The 
Cyclopean Wall at this point is founded on the rock. The wall is roughly coursed, and each 
course is about one metre high. The joints between the large blocks were packed with the 
yellow clay from Plesia or Longaki and small stones. We observed that here too the lowest 
blocks seem to have been set on the rock which had been roughly levelled. On the rock was 
laid a layer of clay and small stones. Then apparently the Cyclopean blocks were placed on 

» Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca 56, 76, nos. 92 f., 153 f. There are only two from Tomb 58 at Mycenae. The other number, 
4695, given by Pendlebury, is an error, for that is a vase from Aphidna, AM 1896, pi. 14 (4, 5). 

• Tsountas-Manatt, Myt. Age 268; Bennett. ProcAmPhiLSoc Vol. 97, 437- . . , . 

• Pcet-Woolley, City of Akhtnaim I, pis. LI. LII. Miss Olga Tufnell has kindly given me the following notes on this 
type of amphora in Palestine and Syria. Our jar is very like one from Tomb 501 at Lachish ( Lachish IV,pi. 87: 1019), 
where the type is rare (Lachish II, pi. LVH B). The seals in the tomb include one of Amenhotep III, and the maximum 
range for the tomb is about 1400-1275 b.c. The Lachish jar has, however, a more curved and wider body than ours. 
The eight y jars in the depot at Ras Shamra (Schaeffer, Ugarilica II, fig. 86: 7) are of the same family and are dated about 
1425-1350 b.c. Another jar from Qraye (Bull. Mus. Beyrouth III, pi. XI g) is dated to the mid-fifteenth century, but the 
group was not homogeneous and contained Ramessidc scarabs. The best parallel seems to be a form published by 
Macdonald, Starkey, and Harding in Beth-Ptlet II, pi. LXXXVI 47 H 6 from grave 962 which also contained a scarab 
of Rameses II. 

»• E.g. BSA XXV 25, fig. 7 d. 11 BSA XXV 29. 
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this bed and rocked until they settled comfortably into the clay and provided a firm base for the 
upper courses. The deposit in front of the wall face was mainly Hellenistic, and is probably 
therefore to be attributed to the last three centuries b.c., when the lower town was laid out 
and enclosed by a fortification wall. 12 


3. The Lion Tomb 

Stamatakes reported in 1878 13 that in the course of his work at Mycenae after the close 
of Schliemann’s excavations he found the remains of a low wall which had encircled the top 
of the Lion Tomb. He found a similar wall round the ruined beehive tomb at the Argivc 
Hcracum. 14 He concluded that it had surrounded the base of a mound of earth which would 
have originally covered the top of the tholos. In both cases, the Lion Tomb and the Argive 
Heraeum Tomb, the upper part of the tholos would have projected above the surface of the 
sloping hillside. In both cases the low wall would have served to hold up the base of such a 
mound of earth. It would have resembled the low wall which Pausanias 18 describes as 
encircling the Tomb of Aipytos yfjs X&na ou n£ya Xi'Qou Kp^irlSi tv kukAco TTepisxoysvov. In 
the case of the Treasury of Atreus 16 there is a mound of earth heaped over the top of the dome 
which projects above the hillside like a small tumulus. This mound was not supported by a 
circular wall but by an oblique wall on each side, north and south, of the dromos and of the 
tholos. The ‘ Tomb of Clytemncstra ’ seems to have been covered by a mound, for, before 
it was first excavated by Veli Pasha, Gell 17 noted a tumulus at that spot which he said was 
‘ either a tumulus or the covering of another chamber like the treasury ’. The low wall of 
poros which supported the cast side of that mound has been found and is described in Part IV 
by Lord William Taylour below. 18 

It seemed therefore desirable to test Stamatakes’ report and to see whether any remains 
of his circular wall could still be found. We accordingly made tests in the summer of 1954, 
both on the cast and on the west of the tholos of the Lion Tomb as excavated by Tsountas. 19 
On the east side wc found traces of Tsountas’ dump from the tomb overlying some Hellenistic 
debris. On the west side wc found several sherds of L.H. I and II pottery as well as some 
L.H. Ill sherds. On neither side, however, did we find any sign of such a wall as Stamatakes 
reported. He can hardly have been mistaken, and we must therefore conclude that the 
stones of the wall he saw have been removed since 1878. The land on cither side of the tomb 
is cultivated, and it is possible that the owner may have removed the stones to facilitate cultiva¬ 
tion, and at the same time perhaps to provide himself with useful building material. There is 
no reason to reject Stamatakes’ observations, for we now have enough evidence 20 to lead us to 
believe that the dome of practically every tholos tomb projected tumulus-like above the hill¬ 
side and was covered with a mound of earth which was supported at its foot by a low retaining 
wall according to Pausanias’ description of the Tomb of Aipytos. 


4. The House of Shields (plate 18; fig. 3) 

We continued the exploration of this building, and in particular tried to find the line of 
its western and northern walls. Wc cleared the outside face of the southern wall along the 
narrow passage or lane which separates this building from the northern wall of the House of 


>* BSA XXV 415 ff. 1* AM 1878, 273. 

14 AM, loc. cit. ; BSA XXV 320, pi. LIV. VHI .6. 3. 

* Wace, Mycenae 125 f., figs. 8, 9. *» Itinerary, pi. 3. 

• P. 2og; JUS LXXIV (1953), 170. '• BSA XXV 325 f., pi. LIII. 

Compare the Bodia tholoi; Valmin, Swedish Messenian Expedition 207. 
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the Oil Merchant (plate 21, b). We traced the line of the west wall which had been much 
plundered and damaged in Hellenistic times when a house was built over the western part. 
The west wall runs close in front of the face of the soft rock, which has been cut back to make 
room. The building did not have a basement, but stood on an artificial terrace supported on 
west, south, and east by stout walls built in a Cyclopean manner with fairly large blocks. The 
area enclosed by the walls was filled with small stones, earth, broken pottery, and other debris. 
On the top of this, clay floors were laid. The whole building was divided into two rooms by a 
central wall running from north to south along a line slightly east of its centre. In the eastern 
room we found nothing. Its floor had lain too close below the surface, and the space was 
badly denuded. The path for tourists visiting the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra ’ ran across it, and 
it had also been culuvated. The site rises to the west and to the north with the natural slope 
of the hillside, and thus on these sides there was a greater depth of soil. The west room also 
had suffered from denudation, but we found parts of its floor of clay still in situ, and we were able 
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Fig. 3.—Mycenae: Key to Plans of Houses, Plates 18 and 19. 

to trace the cast wall, which divides it from the cast room. We also traced the line of the north 
wall and, in spite of the Hellenistic plundering and disturbance, managed to follow the line of 
the west wall with its heavy stone foundations on a ledge of the soft rock, which here rises 
rather steeply towards the west. To the west of the western wall arc some ruins of a Hellenistic 
house built above the ruins of the Mycenaean building. Owing to its proximity to the modern 
high road, not much is left of the Hellenistic house. There are some broken walls and part of 
a cement floor, which may have been a latrine, for there is a cesspit beneath it dug down into 
the soft rock. 

The construction of the west room was that known in other Mycenaean buildings (plate 
2i, a). The foundations of the walls were solidly built with large blocks of stone laid on the 
rock, and from this the stone base of the upper walls rose about i-oo m. above the floor level. 
The upper parts of the walls were of crude brick strengthened with timber framework. In the 
remains of the west and east walls we can still observe the chases for anchoring the lower part of 
the timber framework in the stone base. The lines of the horizontal and vertical beams can still 
be traced. Along the inside of the west wall ran a bench of clay or crude brick about 0 30 m. 
high. Its front was marked by a line of stones. The south-west angle of the building was a 
stout pier of rubble and clay originally apparently bound with timber. We have not yet been 
able to fix definitely the place of the door of this west room, though it was apparently in the 
north wall. There seems to have been a small door from it into the cast room towards the 
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north end of the dividing wall. Further exploration in and around the building is needed to 
clear up these structural points. 

In 1953 in the southern part of the west room we had found a great number of pieces of 
carved ivory inlay, probably from furniture, wooden boxes, and so on. With the ivory pieces 
were also several stone vases. These, both the ivory inlays and the stone vases, were found 
towards the western side of the room, which in that southern part has been badly damaged in 
Hellenistic times. Part of the Hellenistic building, a broken wall, still stood above the 
middle of the west room. In the northern part of the west room we found more stone vases 
and more ivory inlays, mostly along the line of the clay bench on the inside of the west wall. 
They lay in a deposit of soft black earth and carbonised and decayed matter which lay along 
the west wall and failed in the eastern part of the room. In all, about twenty-five stone vases 
were found, and most of them had been broken and in some cases even disintegrated by the 
violence of the fire which had destroyed the building. The number will be verified when all 
the fragments have been studied and joined as far as possible. The vases were all worked 
with a hollow tubular drill, probably a hollow reed, working with sand and water. With 
this implement the interiors of the vases were gradually drilled out, and the cores resulting 
from the drill work were broken away. One of the finest vases is a tall jar, plate 23, a, of lapis 
Lacedaemonius, green porphyry, which is found only at Krokcai, midway between Sparta and 
Gythcion. This stone was very popular with the Myccnaeans for stone vases, and many 
fragments of stone vases of it have been found at Mycenae and other Late Hclladic sites. 
From Mycenae, for instance, is the fine rhyton from the Rhyton Well. 21 The stone is, as 
Pausanias 22 says, not found in layers in a quarry but in the form of large nodules, and this 
year we found such a nodule by the ruins of Tsountas’ House within the citadel, plate 23, c. 
From this nodule pieces had been broken off for working, and an unfinished saw cut shows that 
plans had been made to cut off yet another piece as raw material. The Mycenaeans carried 
this stone with them to Knossos, where it was used for gems. Evans also found a store of 
blocks of it at Knossos in the Lapidary’s workshop, 23 which dates from Late Minoan II, the 
period of Mainland influence. This vase from the House of Shields had been shattered by the 
fire, but fortunately we found all pieces of it. In the rim holes are bored which indicate that a 
mouthpiece of some kind, either of tho same or of some other material, had been attached. 
The drill holes, plate 23, b, still clearly visible on the inside, show the method by which this 
and other stone vases were made. 

Another fine vase is a small ovoid rhyton of steatite, fig. 4. The outside of this is 
carved in melon-like sections. The sections are decorated alternately with incisions of a herring¬ 
bone type and with a pattern of shallow drilled holes which originally were meant to be filled 
with precious or semi-precious inlay. In the outlet at the base there was a fragment of corroded 
green metal, probably silver alloyed with copper, a favourite material with the Mycenaeans. 
There arc holes bored in the rim at the top which indicate that a mouthpiece of some kind 
was attached. The mouthpiece was probably also of the same alloyed silver, and would no 
doubt have had the shape of the faience mouthpiece of the ostrich egg rhyton from the Fifth 
Shaft Grave. 24 

There are two fine jars of serpentine, plate 24, a , of a baggy type which had lids. The 
handles of the lids are usually made separately and inserted. Two vases more or less complete 
are of limestone, plate 24, b, which naturally had suffered in the fire. These arc spheroid, 

» BSA XXIV 201, pi. XI; VVacc. Mycenae 68, fig. 86. 

, , , . , 21 • 4 - Pausanias describes the nodules as being like river stones, tois wrayiois k>i>c6ts$, which Frazer translates as 

pebbles . In REs.p. ‘Krokcai ’, it is suggested incorrectly, that the stone was first used in Roman times and is verde anlieo. 

” Evans, P. of M. Ill 269, IV 898. ’• Bossert, An of Ancient Crete, fig. 4 9 - 
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and their necks and mouthpieces were made separately. There are holes bored in the rims of 
the vases and in the lower edge of the mouthpiece so that they can be attached easily. It 
was the practice to make the mouthpieces of stone vases of this shape separately, because if the 
vase had been made in one piece it would have been extremely awkward to manipulate the 
drill successfully through the narrow neck. 

The two vases, plate 24, c, which have resisted the fire successfully arc two of a kind of 
* pudding stone ’ which have thicker walls and are much heavier than the majority. These 
also probably had necks and mouthpieces made separately. 

The ivory inlays were found more in the southern part of the room, while the stone vases 
were found more towards the northern end. Prominent among the ivory inlays was a group of 



Fig. 4.— Mycenae : House of Shields, Steatite Rhyton. 

small pieces carved to represent helmets (of leather probably) protected with rows of boar s 
tusks, plate 25, c. A number of these were found close together, and so probably had all 
been used to decorate a small wooden box or perhaps a piece of furniture. Some of the inlays 
are in relief, others are engraved flat pieces. In every case the helmet shows parallel rows of 
cut boar’s tusks arranged round the conical helmet, some curving this way and some the other, 
as Homer says Iv6a xai ev 0 a. On the top is a circular disc, and from this a heavy plume, prob¬ 
ably of horsehair, hangs down the back, and so recalls the great plume of Hector’s helmet 
which frightened Astyanax. The helmets all have cheek pieces which arc rather wide in 
proportion to the rest of the helmet. 

Some ivory bars fitted with tenons and sockets and decorated with the Mycenaean tnglyph 
pattern carved in relief, plate 26, a-b, probably formed part of small boxes for jewellery and 
other precious things. The delicacy of the carving and the neatness and skill with which they 
were made are characteristically Mycenaean. 
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The most remarkable ivories were fragmentary discs with two holes pierced through the 
centre and provided with four small feet. Wc have the remains of at least three of these, but 
unfortunately none is complete. The photograph, plate 25, a-b , with the restored drawing 
shows what they arc like. They consist of a disc of ivory about 012 m. in diameter with a 
border of raised discs running round the edge. Within this border is another similar border 
making a quatrefoil pattern. In each angle of the quatrefoil is a smooth round boss under 
which, on the back of the disc, is a small, round, tapered foot, very carefully fitted with socket 
and tenon and fastened with a small ivory peg. In the centre arc two holes about o-oi m. in 
diameter bored right through the ivory disc. These ivories are most neatly and delicately 
worked, but we have as yet no idea of their purpose. Apparently nothing like them is known. 26 
In Tomb 81 at Mycenae in 1895 Tsountas found a curious bronze disc (National Museum, No. 
3120) which resembles two of these ivories set back to back. Unfortunately it has never 
been published, and so has aroused no discussion. Wc see no reason to suppose that these 
ivories arc not the products of Mycenaean craftsmanship. 

With the carved ivory inlays wc also found many pieces of small objects of wood. One 
or two of these pieces still had set in them fragments of ivory inlay, and had probably belonged 
to small pieces of furniture. We also found several fragments of carved woodwork. These 
ad all been burnt in the fire which destroyed the house, and had been practically converted 
into charcoal. When found they were soft and brittle, but our staff were able to adapt a 
method to consolidate and preserve them. Examples of them arc shown in the photograph 
and m the drawing in plate 27, a-b. One piece with a well-designed scroll pattern on two 
adjoining sides seems to be from the corner of a small box. Other pieces probably come from 
similar boxes. It is interesting to note that these pieces of wood were carefully designed and 
made with tenons and sockets and peg holes so that they could be neatly and quickly fitted 
• -Vc . cy ind,cat e that the standard of Mycenaean cabinet-making was high. This 
is the first time that it has proved possible to find and preserve burnt wood in excavations at 
Mycenae. 

r i C k n °A r ? C n *? art ° f thc WCSt r0 ° m we found lhree earl Y Geometric graves, which are 
published by Mr. Desborough below in Part V. 

• have . ca ! led this buiId,n g the House of Shields from the number of miniature figure-of- 
eight shields m ivory found in it in 1953. The further exploration of its ruins and its plan 
with two long, parallel rooms built on an artificial terrace supported bv heavy walls of a Cyclo- 

T.t n ° l s “ sgesl . that i£ was a Private house. In any case'it is in plan and design 
radically different from its neighbours, the House of the Oil Merchant and the House of 
pninxes, which arc both basement houses and seem to have been private residences for com¬ 
paratively wealthy persons. What the purpose of this building, the House of Shields, was we 
cannot yet conjecture At all events it docs not seem to have had any religious purpose. It 
ad an upper floor though wc have not discovered the site of thc staircase which must have 
led up to it, and it had contained furniture of carved wood elaborately decorated with carved 


5. House of the Oil Merchant 

Mr Vcntns and Mr. Chadwick report that a tablet found at Pylos in 1954 proves that the 
commodity sign on the tablet 26 found in Room 1 of this house, where the large storage pithoi 


36 f., , fig^ 36 y 4 )) , ^ho>^ht , niieht C Ce*a n Dart a of^?< IC (? t rl 0 K , ^ 0nC r r0ni 7 °™? ' aI Dendra which Pcrsson Tombs at 
^ 8 35 ,hough mi8ht bc a fi 
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were, stands for olive oil. This justifies the name given to this house and agrees with the oily 
state of the large stirrup jars found in the corridor just outside the door of Room 1. This 
combination of epigraphic and archaeological evidence is most satisfactory. 

This year (1954) we cleared the western part of the house, which, as stated, lies on a 
terrace built on the rising ground to the west of the basement, with a floor level some 3 m. 
higher than that of the basement. The depth of earth over the ruins was very shallow, and the 
Mycenaean walls had been damaged by Hellenistic over-building. Thus the plan, plate 19, 
of the ruins as revealed gives little or no idea of what the main part of this house was like. 

The north wall along the south side of the lane which separates this house from the House 
of Shields has a setback, and at that point a large stone is set into the wall foundation at about 
the level of the top of the terrace on which the first floor of the house must have stood. This 
may be the threshold of the main floor of the house, since it lies close to the north end of the 
corridor. We were unable to disengage the west wall of the house completely, although 
we believe that the line indicated on the plan is correct. The line of oleanders which runs 
along the east side of the modern high road impinges almost directly on it, and further excava¬ 
tion along this side would not only be inconvenient but might also be dangerous. 

Among the foundations towards the north end of this terrace, which is supported by the 
west wall of the main corridor of the basement, we found many fragments of plain L.H. Ill 
pottery. In the west part of the lane outside the north wall and to the west of the threshold 
at the setback we found many fragments of undccorated L.H. Ill pottery, to a large extent 
plain kylikes. These perhaps are the remains of drinking-vessels broken while in use in the 
house. The fragments thereafter would have been thrown out into the lane, a common prac¬ 
tice in the Near East still today. Nothing was found either among these or among the frag¬ 
ments found among the foundations of the west terrace to disagree with the date already 
suggested for the house from the vases found in Room 4 in the basement, L.H. IIIB. 27 This 
date agrees with the pottery found in Room 1 of the House of Sphinxes in 1953 and with 
pottery found in the same house in 1954. 

6 . The House of Sphinxes 

This house 28 is presumably slightly later in date than the House of the Oil Merchant 
because it abuts against the south wall of that house. It stands at a somewhat lower level. It 
is a basement house, and the floors arc cut out of the soft rock and levelled off with a Cyclopean 
supporting wall (now much ruined) on the east. Thus on the west the depth of the deposit 
above the rock floor rises to about 3 m., whereas on the east by the ruined Cyclopean support¬ 
ing wall the average depth is not much over \ m. Since the site slopes from west to east, it has 
been much denuded and has suffered also from cultivation. On the west just below the surface 
arc the ruins of a Hellenistic building, perhaps a house, but most of this has disappeared, 
except portions lying immediately east of the oleanders that here line the east side of the modern 
high-road. The Hellenistic ruins consist mainly of a few broken and inorganic walls. The 
only piece of any size is a stretch of wall running from north to south on the western edge of 
the excavation. Part of this is covered with strong cement and had at its eastern foot the remains 
of a stoutly built cement floor, plate 31 , a, which was drained by a cesspit sunk deep through 
the mound of debris consisting of the ruins of the Mycenaean house into the rock floor below. 
This seems to have been a latrine so far as we can tell. There is another cesspit immediately 
to the south. Sec Section, fig. 5. 

Below the surface and Hellenistic layers was the debris of the Mycenaean house, which 
s ' See p. 187 below, and BSA XLVIII 13, pi. G b, d. ! * BSA XLIX 238 ff. 
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consisted of decomposed and burnt crude brick, broken cement flooring, carbonised wood, 
and some large store jars, all of which seemed to have formed part of the upper storey (there 
may even have been two storeys), which collapsed into the basement beneath when the house 
was destroyed by fire. 

The plan, plates 18, 22, shows that the basement consisted of a long corridor running north 
and south with a series of rooms opening out on either side. We have numbered the rooms 
on the east with odd numbers and those on the west with even numbers, beginning in both 
cases at the north. Room r was discovered in 1952 and excavated in 1953. 29 The room 
which lies to its south presents strange features which cannot yet be explained. It has obviously 
undergone alterations. Its original west wall is undoubtedly that which runs straight along 
the east side of the corridor and is, like all the other main walls, founded in a shallow trench 
cut in the rock. The room has running along its east side just within the Cyclopean supporting 
wall a stone-lined drain which runs southwards for some distance, parallel to the Cyclopean 
wall, and then turns eastwards through the wall. The foundation of part of the south wall now 
destroyed can be seen in its shallow trench in the rock. Within this room another wall was 
built not parallel to the west wall and apparently with little if any regard to the plan of the 
house as a whole. There is a light east-west wall at its north end. The question of its purpose 
must be left for further exploration and study. Of the rooms on the west side of the corridor, 
Room 2 yielded many carved ivories in 1953, and in it we found more carved ivories this year. 
Since these ivories lay in the fallen debris, we assume that they had formed part of the decora¬ 
tion of furniture which had stood on the upper floors. In Room 4, plate 31, d, we found on 
the floor in the south-west corner of the excavated part four large jars, all probably for domestic 
use as water jars and the like. The wall between Room 4 and Room 6 had been ruined towards 
the west by the cesspit from the Hellenistic latrine, and the other cesspit had disturbed the debris 
in the southern part of the room. In Rooms 4, 6, 8, and 10, and in the adjoining part of the 
corridor, we found a number of vases, nearly all of plain domestic ware, plates 28-29. On the 
floor of Room 4 lay two amphorae for liquids and two open jars for dry substances such as 
grains. In Room 6 were two amphorae and a hydria. In Room 8 were a number of drinking- 
cups of finer fabric, plate 29, a. In the same room and in the corridor were ladles and strainers 
obviously intended for cooking or similar domestic purposes, plate 29, b-c. A few- of the vases 
seem to be unused. Some of them were in the debris fallen from the upper storey, and others 
lay on the rock floors. In Room 10 was a L.H. IllB piriform jar, plate 31, c, much dis¬ 
coloured by fire, which presumably was in use in the house at the time of its destruction. It 
confirms the date for the house indicated by the vases found in Room 1 in 1953. 30 

The rock floors of the rooms are remarkably level. On the west side from Room 2 at the 
north end to Room 8 at the south end the levels of the floors differ by only a centimetre or two. 31 
Room 8 is shorter than the other rooms, and in Room 10 the rock floor is at a higher level 
than elsewhere. This seems to indicate that the plan of the house was here adapted to the 
conformation of the ground. 

The ivories found in Room 2 and also in Room 4 were not as numerous as those found in 
the same rooms in 1953, but there were several remarkable pieces. From the point of view of 
artistic execution the finest is a much-damaged plaque with two lions in low relief, plate 31, b. 
The observation of the muscular strength of the beasts is admirable, and the drawing of the 
lion’s head is exquisite. There are three half-columns with removable capitals of a ‘proto- 
Doric ’ type. These arc the halves of faceted columns. Each has five whole facets and two half 
facets, giving twelve facets for a whole column. There is a low torus at the base. On their 
*• BSA XLVIII 14. XLIX 239. »• BSA XLIX, pi. 31 b. 81 I owe this observation to Mr. Herschcl Shepard. 
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backs ihe setting-out lines by which they were measured off arc still clearly visible. They are 
0-55 m. high, and arc larger than most of the ivory model columns we have found, plate 30, a. 
Whether these model columns were used for decoration or for some other purpose we cannot 
tell. It is interesting, however, in this connection to note that in a.d. 840 Einhart sent to 
Vulfinus ivory models of classical columns made after Vitruvius’ description. 32 There are also 
two small semi-columns of ivory of the Lion Gate type which had been attached to a wooden 
backing with ivory pegs, plate 30, b. 

The ivy leaf of ivory, plate 30, c, is remarkable for its size, 0-17 m. long. It must have 
been cut from an exceptional tusk and have been used as inlay in a large piece of furniture 
such as a chair-back. Other ornaments of ivory arc some fine model shells which also have 
holes for attachment to a backing of some kind, plate 30, d. 

A noteworthy piece of ivory is the bar shown in fig. 6, which is remarkably well preserved 
and has a tenon at each end. As the drawing show's, it has on each of its four sides setting- 
out lines, all most clearly marked and measured. It was presumably meant to be used in 
the making of some object, perhaps a small box, of ivory. The setting-out lines indicate that 
the object, whatever it was, had been most carefully planned and that the various component 
pieces had been so designed that they would fit together accurately. This again bears witness 
to the skill and care with which the Mycenaean craftsmen and artists worked. Nothing 
apparently was taken in hand without a planned design having been made beforehand. 

In Room 6, in the space between the two cesspits, wc found ten clay tablets with incised 
inscriptions in the Linear B Mycenaean script. Several of them give a list of a number of 
seeds or plants which may have been used as condiments. The list includes sesame, coriander, 
celery, fennel, cumin. Another tablet gives a list of vases, but we do not know whether they 
were of metal or clay. Perhaps this list might record some of the vases found in the next room. 
Another tablet lists various foods, such as olives and figs. It is most fortunate that these tablets 33 
escaped destruction when the Hellenistic cesspits were dug. They had all been baked by the 
fire which destroyed the house, and from their position in the debris had probably, like some 
of the vases and the ivories, been on an upper floor and had fallen with the burning debris into 
the basement. In Room 8 we found, apparently also fallen from an upper floor, a quantity 
of carbonised seeds and grains. A sample has been submitted to Dr. Hans Helbaek of Copen¬ 
hagen, who reports that they are vetches, chick peas, and lentils. It w-ould have been too much 
to expect that they would have corresponded with the plants mentioned on the tablets. 

In Room 2 w-e found a quantity of pieces of pumice stone, none of them very big. This 
must have been imported, probably from Thera or Melos. What it was used for we cannot 
guess, and wc cannot find any record of pumice stone having been found at other Mycenaean 
sites in remains of this period, L.H. IIIB. 

We were unable to find the western wall of this house because of the nearness of the 
modem high-road. The depth of the excavation on this side is about 3 m., and its edge runs 
just by the oleanders that fringe the road. There is so much traffic along the road, and the 
heavy omnibuses full of tourists cause so much vibration, that it was felt to be dangerous to dig 
too near the road. We have requested the Greek Archaeological Service to take steps to stmt 
this bank so that wc can dig out with safety the rest of Room 6 at least and see whether it con¬ 
tains any more tablets. 

A. J. B. Wace 

** J. von Schlosser, Sehriftquellen zut Geschichle der ka’olingiscktn Kunsl, (QuelUnschriften, new ser. IV), Vienna, 1892, 
6. I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor Pano&ky. 

M The tablets are to be published by Dr. Emmett L. Bennett, in the Proceedings of Ihe American Philosophical Society. 
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PART II. THE PREHISTORIC CEMETERY: GRAVES BELOW THE HOUSE 

OF THE WARRIOR VASE 


Introductory Note 

The exploration of the Grave Circle within the Cyclopean Walls near the Lion Gate 
which we began in 1920, resulted in the discovery or identification of several groups of graves, 1 
which led us to the conclusion that a Prehistoric Cemetery had lain on the hillside at this 
point before the fortifications were constructed and that the Shaft Graves were a group of royal 
graves enclosed within that cemetery. 

In r 939 » following a suggestion made by Tsountas, wc explored the area to the north¬ 
west of the Lion Gate outside the walls and found there fifteen graves 2 belonging to the Pre¬ 
historic Cemetery which was in use from Middle Helladic to Late Hclladic II times. Subse¬ 
quent exploration outside the walls in this region has resulted in the discovery of yet more 
graves, and those so far noted and explored outside the walls now number forty. 3 To these we 
should probably add one more, a disturbed grave found recently by the Anastelosis Section 
of the Greek Archaeological Service in its operations at the north-west angle of the bastion on 
the west of the entrance to the Lion Gate. Within the walls we have the following groups: 4 

A. The Six Shaft Graves. 

B. The Skeletons found by Schliemann on the rock cast of Shaft Grave III. 

C. The Four Graves found by Stamatakes in the east part of the Grave Circle. 

D. The Shaft Grave below the Granary. 

E. The Middle Helladic Graves below the Ramp House. 

F. The Middle Hclladic Grave below the South House. 

G. The possible Grave between Shaft Grave VI and the West Basement of the 

Granary. 


Another possible grave was the Golden Treasure 4 found just to the south of the Grave 
Circle by Schliemann’s surveyor, and there are one or two other indications of possible graves. 6 
Tsountas indicated 7 that he thought there might be other graves south of the Grave Circle 
under the houses that occupy this area. We felt that more exploration here would be useful, 
and accordingly we decided to investigate the soft rock underneath the House of the Warrior 
Vase, the largest area in that region still unexamined. We carried out this work in the summer 
of 1950. The excavation was in charge first of Mr. Sinclair Hood and then of Miss Marigold 
Pakenham-Walsh, whose report follows. Schliemann had dug out the basement of this 
house down to its rock floor, but had not examined it for possible graves. This wc undertook. 


BSA XLV 208 f. 
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It will be seen from the report that part of the Prehistoric Cemetery certainly lay beneath 
this house also. We can thus continue the list just given above with: 

H. The Sixteen Graves beneath the House of the Warrior Vase. From the sum of 
this evidence we can deduce that the Prehistoric Cemetery in this area within the walls 
extended from the Lion Gate to the South House. So with the two parts, now divided by 
the course of the Cyclopean Walls, we sec that the Prehistoric Cemetery was large. 
The number of children’s graves, both within and without the walls, suggests that the rate 
of infant mortality in the Middle Helladic and early Late Helladic period was high. 8 
It is now clear that the Royal Grave Circle was not an isolated group of graves, but part 
of a large cemetery which must have been in use from Middle Helladic times down to the 
building of the Cyclopean Walls, for no grave demonstrably later than L.H. II has been 
found in either part of the cemetery, either within or without the walls, except for the 
L.H. IIIC grave 9 found on the northern edge by the East-West Middle Helladic Wall 
close to two late Geometric graves. 

A. J. B. W. 


The Graves H. 

The part of the Prehistoric Cemetery lying under the House of the Warrior Vase was 
excavated during the 1950 campaign. Sixteen probable graves were plotted and explored. 
Most of them were empty or contained only a few fragments of pottery, which was hardly 
surprising, as they would probably have been disturbed during the laying of the foundations 
of the house or later when the house was excavated by Schliemann. 

Room 50, the north-western room, was excavated first, see the Plan in fig. i. It con¬ 
tained twelve possible graves. One of them was a shaft running under the south wall of the 
room into the passage beyond. From the small size of the skeletons found in the graves it 
would seem that this part of the cemetery must have been devoted to children. In Room 50 
we found the following graves: 

1. Small irregular cutting in rock. L. c. 0 65 m., W. 0-82 m., D. (= Depth in this and following descriptions) t. 0-20 m. 
This was completely empty. 

ic. Small irregular cutting in rock. L. c. 0-83 m., W. 0-47 m., D. 0-20 m. This, too, was empty. 

ib and a. After the removal of a pile of large stones, probably part of the covering, it was found that these formed 
a single grave with the floor at about the same level throughout, although the surface level at the east end was considerably 
higher than at the west. L. 0-70 m., greatest W. 1-30 m., D. 0-24 m. in 1 b and 0-40 m. in 2. The loose fill contained 
scattered bones of one or perhaps two children. In ib there was a coarse jar of Middle Helladic ware containing the 
cranium, vertebrae, and leg ana arm bones of an infant which had obviously been deposited in a contracted position. 
This may have been a family grave used for several successive child burials. 

Finds, Pottery .— 

(a) Jar, one handle, coarse domestic ware; broken and incomplete, no. 2. H. c. 0-30 m., greatest W. c. 0-23 m., 
W. of base 0 08 m. Middle Helladic fabric. This contained the infant skeleton mentioned above. 

a Miscellaneous sherds of coarse domestic ware, including some possibly Middle Helladic, but mainly Late 
c; one sherd possibly of Late Helladic stippled pattern w’arc. 

3. Small and very shallo.v cutting in rock, D. 0-02 m., covered by a roughly dressed flat stone. Despite the extreme 
shallowness of the depression, the fact that the fill contained a few small bones and two fragmentary coarse sherds suggests 
that this was a disturbed grave. 

4. An irregularly shaped pit rounded at one end (D. r. 0 23 m.) containing a few small bones, one vertebra, and parts 
of a skull, probably of an infant. 


• Mylonas in Eiruimaka by K. Kourouniotes 36 IT.; AE 1954, 36 f. 


• BSA XLIX 259 ff. 
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Finds, Pottery 

(a) Three sherds of Middle Helladic ware with dark matt paint. 

(£) One Late Helladic painted sherd. 

(c) Base of a plain Late Helladic kylix. 

5. Small irregular pit. L. 0-50 m., W. 0-45 n>., D. O' 18 m. The loose fill yielded one small bone—possibly from an infant's 
leg—and several minute and indistinguishable sherds. 



Fig. i.—House of Warrior Vase, Plax of Graves. 


6. Small irregular pit, possibly a grave. 

p£c”f Tt " " 0 ° r ™ ° n ,eVth " i,h “ sha "° w '"P from •“ “ «" °' h “- 
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9. Small roundish depression, perhaps a grave. 
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*°* 4 R ? 1 ghly rc c'j»ngular pit. L. £.1-65 m., W. 0 55 m., D. varies from 0 08 to 0 23 m. near north end. This end was 
nilcd with several large stones, one of which was roughly dressed and may originally have formed a covering slab. 

Finds, Pottery :— 


Forty-eight sherds from Middle to Late Hclladic, including: 

S One piece of L.H. II, Ephyraean. 

One piece of L.H. II with stippled pattern. 

11. Rock-cut grave, roughly 0 50 m. in diameter, D. 0 24 m. Quite empty. 



Fig. 2.—House of Warrior Vase, Middle 
Helladic Burial Jar. 


In Room 48 Five possible graves were plotted, but these had been cleared either during 
the building of the house or in earlier excavations. The rock slopes steeply down from the 
east wall of this room. 

12. Cutting under the cast wall. L. 075 m., \V. 0*94 m., D. r. o-ao m. 

Finds, Pottery :— 

The sherds included two fairly large pieces of Middle Helladic Matt-painted ware and one piece with a Late Helladic 
murex pattern, but most pieces were of coarse plain ware. 

x 3 » * 4 » * 5 * Irregular depressions, perhaps traces of graves broken away in building the house. 

16. Cutting in rock under the west wall. W. c. 0-43 m., L. from wall face o-68 m. 

Finds, Pottery :— 

(a) A few Matt-painted and Minyan Middle Helladic sherds. 

(b) One L.H. I sherd with a fragmentary plant pattern painted in red. 

Rooms 51 and 52 were also cleared down to the rock, but yielded no traces of any graves. 
The passage between Rooms 50 and 48 was also cleared, but the cutting of the drain 
which ran down this passage had interfered with any possible grave pits. Part of a L.H. Ill 
terracotta figurine was found in the fill of the drain. 

M. Pakenham-Walsh 

o 
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PART III. NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ‘TOMB OF 

CLYTEMNESTRA ’ 

(plates 32-35) 

In 1950 the Anastelosis Section of the Greek Archaeological Service began the restoration 
of the ‘ Tomb of Clytemncstra fig., plate 35. In view of our previous researches on 
the tomb, Dr. Papademetriou and the Anastelosis Section invited us to observe the work and 
to collaborate by a careful examination of the threshold and other points. Dr. Papademetriou 1 
has already published an account of the work himself, and the following notes with the plan 
and photographs are offered as a supplement to what he has written. We are much indebted 
to him for his friendly help. 


I. The Threshold 

As described in our previous account 2 of the tomb and as seen in Mr. de Jong's plan, this 
consists of two blocks of conglomerate set in a shallow trench cut in the rock floor of the door¬ 
way. The two blocks met with an oblique joint in the centre, so that one block, could be inserted 
from one side and the other from the other side. Thus the oblique joint would be tight and 
the other ends of the threshold blocks would fit snugly against the side walls of the doorway and 
so make the threshold true and solid. By lateral pressure, especially from the east side (because 
much water collects in the hillside there), the side walls of the doorway had moved inwards 
towards one another. This pressure caused the inner ends of the two threshold blocks to rise 
so that they formed a kind of inverted V. They must have been in that position for a long time. 
After the Anastelosis Section had removed the threshold blocks we cleared 3 the trench in 
which they had lain and the drain which passes beneath them in the hope that something might 
be discovered to help in the dating of the tomb. The earth was all carefully sifted, but nothing 
of importance came to light. A certain number of potsherds were found, and none of those 
identifiable was later than L.H. II. One was a fragment of a cup of the Vaphio shape. The 
earth under the threshold, and the drain, especially the part immediately north of the threshold, 
seemed to have been disturbed. There was a fair amount of gold leaf, all in smallish fragments, 
mixed with the earth, but it is, of course, undatable. It may be compared with the similar 
scraps of gold leaf found under the threshold of the Treasury of Atreus 4 and, like that, may per¬ 
haps be regarded as decorator’s waste. In 1922 in the holes in the threshold blocks of this 
tomb we found some thin gold leaf much crumpled. 

‘ AE 1948-1949 (published 1951), nopdprnua 43 ff. 

* BSA XXV 357 ff., pj. LVIII; Wace, Mycenae 35 ff., fig. 6. 

* This work was carried out by Miss Marigold Pakenham-Walsh, Miss Margaret Dow, and Miss Elizabeth Wace. 
I have written this account with the aid of the plans and photographs made at the time. My original notebook was lost 
in passing my papers through the Egyptian Censorship when I left Alexandria University in 1952. Miss Pakenham-Walsh, 
Miss Dow, and Miss Wace have read this account and checked it with their own notes. I am also much indebted for 
helpful criticism and comments to my wife, Professor Stillwell, Mr. Herschcl Shepard, and other friends, but the responsibility, 
of course, remains mine. 

When it had completed its work in the dromos, the Anastelosis Section replaced the threshold blocks, but in order to 
make the blocks lie flat their edges were redressed. 4 BSA XXV 357. 
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The drain as seen in the plan (plate 35) runs from a catch pit more or less in the centre 
of the tomb to the entrance of the dromos. There it passes under the blocking wall of cut 
poros blocks and out into the open ground beyond. As shown in the plan (plate 35), 
the drain is cut out in the rock floor and lined with blocks of stone. It was roofed with slabs 
laid horizontally across the side walls, as can be seen in the photograph in plate 32, a. It is 
0 75 m. deep, and about 0-35 m. wide externally. The stone lining is about 015 m. high. 



Fig. 1.—Mycenae: ‘Tomb of Clytemnestra ’, Dromos and Facade 

after Restoration. 


When completed the drain was apparently packed with yellow clay. The existence of the 
drain, like the corresponding drain in the Tomb of Aegisthus, 5 shows that the builders of the 
tomb knew of the presence of water in the soft rock, especially on the east side. They thus took 
steps to try to keep the tomb dry. This tomb and the Tomb of Aegisthus, as can be seen by 
observation of the contours in plate 35, were constructed at the head of a small valley, 
which here runs southwards from the ridge running westwards from the Lion Gate. The head 
of this valley was a natural place for water to collect before running southwards to the bottom 
of the dip or valley, which here separates the citadel hill from the northern part of the Panagia 
or Atreus ridge to the west. 


4 BSA XXV 297 r., pi. XLVI. 
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A. J. B. WACE 
II. The Dromos 

1. The East Wall. This wall is built throughout of ashlar conglomerate, and many of 
the blocks arc sawn, though the majority are, as usual, hammer dressed. This had been for 
many years in a dangerous state, and the Greek Archaeological Service had supported it with 
heavy baulks and struts of timber laid across the dromos. The wall was inclining inwards 
owing to the pressure of the water collecting in the hillside behind it. The Anastelosis Section, 
therefore, in 1950 began to take down the upper part of the cast wall 6 so that steps could be 
taken to make it waterproof behind and to re-erect the original conglomerate blocks vertically 
so that the wall would no longer require to be strutted. The whole of the upper part of the wall 
was, therefore, dismantled block by block, and the blocks as they were removed were carefully 
numbered and arranged so that when the rebuilding began they could easily be replaced in 
their original positions. It was found that behind the conglomerate blocks that form the face 
of the wall there was a heavy filling of rubble mixed freely with the yellow clay from Plesia 
or Longaki which the Mycenaean builders used as a kind of mortar. In this rubble filling, 
at a distance of about 1 -50 m. from the facing of conglomerate, a wall of rubble came to light, 
also well packed with clay, plate 32 , b. This wall supports the inner part of the rubble filling. 
Its purpose, presumably, was to prevent the rubble filling from pressing against the back of 
the conglomerate facing, and also with the clay mortar to keep the backing of the wall as dry 
as possible. We have noted in the case of the Treasury of Atreus how somewhat similar 
steps were taken to protect and waterproof the inside of the dromos walls. 7 In this case, 
however, the waterproofing was insufficient, and water collected in the rubble filling, which, 
as stated, threatened the stability of the whole wall and caused the conglomerate facing to 
incline inwards in a dangerous fashion. In the clay packing of this wall Dr. Papademetriou’s 
men found much gold leaf, including some fragments of rosettes. He suggests that the gold 
leaf came from graves of the Geometric Period, like those found by Dr. Evangclidcs 8 a little 
to the north-cast of the tomb. It is difficult, however, to sec how gold leaf from Geometric 
graves can have infiltrated into the clay mortar of a wall in the rubble backing of the dromos 
of the Tomb of Clytemncstra, which dates no later than L.H. III. Some other explanation 
must be sought. Fragments of loose gold leaf are often found in the earth and other debris 
in ruined tholos tombs, but why gold leaf should be present in the clay mortar is a mystery. 

2 . The West Wall. Since there is no accumulation of water behind this wall, its structure 
of ashlar work in conglomerate has remained untouched in modern times. That it, like the 
cast wall, was intact in Hellenistic times is proved by the front row of seats of the Hellenistic 
theatre which ran right across the dromos, plate 33 , a. The semicircle of scats was complete 
when Schliemann in 1876 9 began to dig out the dromos in order to try to obtain access to the 
tholos itself through the doorway. As he dug down in the dromos his operations began to 
undermine the theatre scats, which stood above the dromos. This was the cause of a quarrel 
between Schliemann and Stamatakcs. 10 The latter wished to try to preserve the seats in situ. 
Schliemann, as always, anxious to reach virgin soil, dug steadily downwards. Stamatakcs 
attempted to support the seats, but his efforts failed. Owing to the continuous downward 
di gg> n g> the seat blocks were undermined and collapsed. Some of these blocks can still be 
seen lying outside the dromos to the south-east. 

As Dr. Papademetriou 11 has pointed out, examination of the west dromos wall reveals 

* Dr. Papademetriou (op. cit., loc. cit.) by a slip calls this the west wall. 

1 ~?. ce> M ^. nae ,2 3 f * “ 4 E 1912, 127 f. » Schliemann, Mycetuxt 118 f. 

This was told me by Mrs. Schliemann when she visited our excavations at Mycenae in 1020 
11 Op. cit. 43 f. 
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a remarkable peculiarity, plate 33, b. The courses of the west wall at the south end towards 
the entrance and just in front of the facade arc regular and true. The courses in the central 
part of the wall arc loose and irregular, although built of similar ashlar conglomerate blocks 
(cither hammer dressed or, in some cases, sawn). This is shown on the section, and can be 
seen quite clearly in the photographs. The line separating the good part of the wall from the 
poorly built part in the middle steps downwards, both to the north and to the south, in a kind of 
oblique line. In the middle (V-shaped) part of the wall we can see in one of the courses (the 
fifth from the top) some blocks which would seem rather to be coping blocks. The wall 
apparently at some time had collapsed or had been taken down and rebuilt. When that was 
done, some of the original coping blocks were set into the main part of the rebuilt wall instead 
of being once again used as coping. Perhaps some day it will be possible to make a test behind 
this part of the wall in order to try to discover whether there is any sign which might tell us 
the reason for the strange structure of this wall. The collapse presumably took place in 
Mycenaean times, because we can hardly suppose that the dromos was open at any later date. 
Also a later period would not have been likely to copy Mycenaean building methods. It had 
occurred long before Hellenistic times, because the theatre scats were set over this part of the 
wall. 

The remains of the theatre have been sketched in on the plan to show how it lay, but this 
must not be taken as a detailed plan of the theatre as it appears today. The theatre needs 
careful study and a full and accurate plan. Perhaps some day we shall be enabled to carry 
this out and at the same time publish the pieces of terracotta revetment and the pottery found 
in the theatre ruins. 

III. The Facade 

When the Anastelosis Section dismantled the east wall of the dromos against the facade, 
it was seen that the upper part of the facade had been continued eastwards straight across the 
end of the dromos wall and that the ashlar conglomerate facing of the east dromos wall with 
its rubble backing abutted against it, plate 34. The eastern continuation of the facade 
behind the end of the cast dromos wall had, as can be seen in the photograph, sunken con¬ 
siderably. This sinking was perhaps due to the lack of stable foundations and also to the 
presence of water in the hillside here. The continuation is irregularly built and, though it 
includes some ashlar blocks of conglomerate, it is mostly made of rough limestone blocks 
packed together and mortared with clay. 

There is no definite bonding of the cast dromos wall with the facade, but it is easy to sec 
that the dromos wall takes account of the fa$ade. In four courses of the facade the blocks, 
where the conglomerate facing of the dromos wall abuts against them, have shallow sinkings to 
receive it, plate 34, and thus to make an elementary bonding. One conglomerate block, 
in fact, is cut with a re-entrant angle so that it forms part both of the facade and of the dromos 
wall. From the plan and photographs it is quite clear that the dromos can never, at any time, 
have been any wider than it is now and that the present width of the facade is the original 
width. There has never been any wholesale reconstruction of this tomb. The only signs of 
damage and rebuilding are confined, as stated, to the central part of the west wall of the 
dromos. 

IV. The Dome 

In 1951, after the completion of the work on the dromos, the Anastelosis Section undertook 
the rebuilding of the upper part of the dome which was destroyed by Veli Pasha’s attack early 
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in the nineteenth century 12 when he was in search of treasure. The reconstruction was carried 
out under the supervision of E. Stikas. 13 He concluded that the curve of the upper part of 
the dome did not correspond with Piet de Jong’s suggestion, 14 but was more like that of the 
Treasury of Atreus. It inclined steeply to the peak and was not a true arc. He also observed 
that the tomb was not built with a single centre. This would agree with the fact that the axis 
of the dromos is not at right angles to the entrance of the tholos. Out of 170 running metres of 
masonry, 37 metres of surviving conglomerate blocks were recognised and re-employed. 
Fresh stones were cut in the ancient quarries to replace the missing blocks. Some conglomerate 
blocks which seem to have belonged to the tomb still lie on the north edge of the modern road 
just to the north of the tomb. Perhaps other material from it lies buried under the modern 
road. 

The dome when rebuilt was again covered by a mound of earth, fig. It has already 
been suggested that the dome had originally in Mycenaean days been covered with a mound of 
earth with a low wall of ashlar poros at the foot of its eastern side. 15 This is described in Part 
IV by Lord William Taylour below. 16 The mound of earth over this tomb was probably the 
tumulus seen by Gell 17 and probably also by Pausanias, 18 who seems to have had it pointed 
out to him as the Tomb of Atreus. 



fig. 6. 

Schweitzer Festschrift 21, 26. 
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PART IV. THE PERSEIA AREA 
(plates 36-45) 

The following is an account of several excavations that I undertook on behalf of Professor 
Wace during the seasons of 1952 and 1953 at Mycenae. These were roughly confined to the 
area between the so-called Tombs of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, but also included an exten¬ 
sion to the east of the Perseia Fountain House, excavated in 1952. The excavations are dealt 
with under four sections which arc as follows: 

1. Area Z (the extension cast of the Perseia Fountain House). 

2. The East-West Wall (south of the Perseia Fountain House). 

3. The area round the Tomb of Aegisthus. 

4. The Great Poros Wall (on the east flank of the Tomb of Clytemnestra). 

Sections 1-3 were excavated in 1953, Section 4 in 1952 and 1953. 


1. Area Z (See Plate 36 and fig. i.) 

This area (fig r.) lies to the east of the Perseia Fountain House, which was excavated 
in 1952. 1 It was hoped that this new excavation would throw additional light on the conduit 
system bringing water to the main basin of the Fountain House, at least in later times, for the 
earlier systems arc fairly clear and have been described in Miss Holland’s report. 2 What 
could indeed have been a water channel was shewn to run east and west, terminating in a 
water trough built into the south-east corner of the main basin and uncovered in 1952; but 
this channel had an earthen floor, and for the greater part was marked only by a row of stones 
on its northern flank. Farther east it seemed to fade out altogether. What appear to be the 
foundations of a small rectangular building, c. 3.50 m. by 1.70 m. and for the most P art J> u “ t ot 
poros blocks, are situated to the south of the presumed water channel (plate 37, a), under¬ 
neath a poros block in the south-east corner of this building there is a terracotta drain tile 
running north and south and dipping in the direction of the channel. Another drain tile to the 
south-west of it, now askew, seems to have belonged to the same system. The underside of the 
poros block under which the first drain tile passes has been cut specially to receive it, and some 
of the semicircular clay tiles covering the conduit were still in situ. 

Concerning the small rectangular ‘ building ’ itself very little can be said. The founda¬ 
tion course rests on soil, accumulated to a depth of over 2 m. above the natural rock. 1 he 
remains of a second course are still preserved in the north-east and south-east corners. I he 
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most interesting feature is a narrow oblong recess in the north-west comer that could have 
provided a socket for a stele (sec fig. i and plate 38, b). The poros block to the west of it 
stands isolated on earth, and may have toppled from the building. In like manner many 
limestone blocks lying helter-skelter round this construction probably belonged to it. The 
significance of the line of stones, forming a southerly extension of the west wall of the cdicule, 
is difficult to determine. Owing to the narrow width of these stones, they could not have 
supported any considerable superstructure. They may have formed a small terrace wall, but 
the extent of it could not be ascertained, as the line of the modern aqueduct, running cast and 
west, lies in its path, To the south of the aqueduct there is no further trace of this ‘ wall ’. 
One other feature remains to be mentioned. To the east of the small rectangular building a 
strip of white-plaster floor has been preserved. This is at a higher level than the foundation 
course of the poros construction and of the drain tiles between it and the building. Whether 
the floor is connected with the structure it is impossible to say. All the area round it is in utter 
confusion. 

A small test trench was cut through the hydraulic cement of the main basin of the Perscia 
Fountain House, in the south-east corner of it (plate 37, b ). The purpose of this was to verify 
whether the stone water channel, to the west of the lower basin of the Fountain House and 
uncovered in the 1952 excavations, 3 could be traced up to this point. It had already been 
established in the previous excavation that it ran under the floor of the main basin, 4 and the 
new excavation did indeed confirm that the channel extended to the eastern limit of the main 
basin. It is of similar form and material (poros) to the western extension, except that the 
roughly draughted ledge, on the north flank of the channel, turns to the north at its eastern 
limit. This suggests that the channel itself has a north return here, a point, however, which it 
was impossible to verify, as, in the event, it would run under the cast wall of the basin. But it 
can be said that there was no trace of the stone channel farther to the cast (outside the basin). 
Here the earth is very hard and appeared at one time to be stereo, but that this was not so was 
proved by a couple of sherds found about 0-40 metre below' the hard surface. It should be 
noted that the stone trough encased in the south-east corner of the basin is a later addition and 
has no connection with the stone water channel. 6 

Owing to the great encumbrance of fallen stones, it was difficult to excavate down to the 
natural rock. Only in two areas was this possible. One of these was the area bounded by 
the different water channels and the stone constructions to the east. Here the rock was found 
at a maximum depth of 2-40 m. in the southernmost part. It slopes gently upwards towards 
the north, and in the region of the isolated poros block it is 2-20 m. below the surface. There¬ 
after the gradient is fairly steep until, near the modern road to the north, it is barely below the 
surface. No pure pottery levels could be recognised. Just above the rock Middle Helladic 
sherds predominated, but there was also one Myccncan fragment. A sherd of the early 
Orientalising period w'as found at as low a level as 1*75 m. In the upper levels Hellenistic 
potter)' was the most abundant among a varied collection that included Orientalising, Geo¬ 
metric, Middle and Late Helladic. The second area in w'hich the natural rock w'as reached 
was that within the walls of the small rectangular building. The potter)' sequence here was 
similar to that mentioned in the first area, except that one Hellenistic sherd was found as low as 
i-8o m. below the surface. The depth of the rock in this area was 3-10 m., and the few sherds 
that came to light in the lower levels were all Middle Helladic. 

s BSA XLVIII (1953), 20, 2! and pi. 15, a. 4 Ibid. 21. 

6 Ibid, ax, 22 and pi. 12. The stone trough is there described as the ‘east-west channel’ and associated with the 
earthen floor conduit farther to the east, of which a small section was uncovered in 1952. This conduit, described as 
‘ Water Channel? ’ in kg. i, had no relation to the earlier stone channel, being at a much higher level. 
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The conclusions to be drawn from this small excavation are almost entirely negative. 
The significance of the small rectangular structure remains a mystery. If the socket on its 
western flank was fashioned in order to receive a stele—but no trace or vestige of such an object 
was ever found—the building was probably of a public or official kind, possibly a shrine. It 
may also have been of even larger dimensions, if the plaster floor belongs to the complex, but 
in that case the only part of the stone structure that has survived is the existing poros founda¬ 
tions. The date of the building must be determined by the long drain tile over which it 
passes. The under-surface of the block that traversed it, as has already been mentioned, was 
grooved to receive the drain tile and to allow the free passage of water; and where the conduit 
was free of the stone, it was covered with semicircular tiles that appear to be of Hellenistic date. 
The building therefore, must presumably be of the same period. It should be noted that the 
block, just referred to, does not belong to the foundation course but to the one above, and 
therefore indicates the supposed floor level. The position of the ‘ built-in * drain tile and its 
inclination (slanting downwards from south to north) point to the source of the water supply or 
drainage system, which seems to have been the same as that which flowed into the main basin 
of the Fountain House, either by means of the north-west-south-east channel or the later 
north-south channel. 6 The terracotta conduit system, however, did not supply the main basin 
direct, but debouched into what must be presumed to be an east-west water channel connecting 
with the south-east corner of the basin, by means of the stone water trough built into the 
masonry. 

FINDS 

I. Mycenean 

Miscellaneous Objects 

1. ({>3-46) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-0335m., W. (max.) 0-053 m., 

Th. (existing) 0-006 m. _ _ 

Fairly well levigated biscuit with buff core, pink on the outside. Part of the body of a © figurine. Decoration in red 
to brown glossy paint on a yellow slip, consisting of closely set, wavy, vertical lines on both sides of the body. 

2. ( 53 - 49 ) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 036 m., W. (face) 0 011 m., 
Th. (face) 0-019 m. 

Fairly well levigated pinkish-brown clay. Head only of female figurine preserved. It has a cup-shaped head-dress, 
which is chipped. This is decorated on the upper surface with a lattice pattern in dark-brown, lustrous paint on a light- 
buff slip. The profile of the face is outlined in paint, and there are two blobs for the eyes. The back of the head has thick 
vertical stripes. 

3. (53-194) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-028 m., W. (max.) 0-048 m., 
Th. (max.) 0008 m. 

Medium-fired, fairly well refined, greenish-yellow clay. The upper torso only is preserved. It is a Y figurine with 
partly moulded arms and breasts, decorated with closely set, vertical, wavy lines, front and back, in black to brown worn 
paint on a self-slip. The wavy lines pass over the arms, so that perhaps it was a long-sleeved dress. There is a suggestion 
of a thick band round the neck. The crescent-shaped figurine is discussed in detail by Blegen in Prosymna 358-9. 

4. (53-91) Terracotta. * Throne fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-042 m., W. (max.) 0-03 m., Th. 
(max.) 0-031 m. 

Fairly well levigated, pink biscuit. Part of a chair or ' throne ’ with the stump of one leg. Red to dark-brown 
lustrous paint on a yellow-buff slip. The back of the chair is decorated with broad, undulating vertical lines. The same 
pattern is used on the seat, but in a horizontal direction. For the form of the ' throne ’ cf. Blegen, Prosymna, fig. 619. 

5 - ( 53 ~ 94 ) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0-058 m., H. (existing) 0-036 m., 
W. (max.) 0-0125 m. 

Rather coarse, well-fired, pink clay. The elongated body of an animal figurine, preserving part of the head. The 
horns, legs, and tail are missing. Ruddy brown, slightly lustrous paint on a greyish-buff slip. The back of the animal 
is decorated with a band running from head to tail, and there arc leaf-shaped lines on cither side of the body. Cf, Blegen, 
Prosymna, fig. 616 : 1 to 3. 

II. Post-Mycenean 

A. Pottery 

6. (53-143) Pyxis, lid, fragment only. Orientalising. H. 0-026 m., D. (estimated) 0-08 m., W. (max.) 0-072 m., 
W. (min.) 0-04 m. 


• BSA XLVIII (1953), 21 and pi. 12. 
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Rather soft, well-levigated, greenish-yellow clay. Convex lid surmounted by a slightly convex disc-knob. Black to 
brown worn paint on sclf-slip(?). Hie knob is decorated with a circle of dots round a solid centre and bounded by an 
outer circle. The ltd is decorated with concentric bands and circles, enclosing, in the upper register, a series of lozenges 
and, in the lower, a double row of chequers. 


B. Miscellaneous Objects 

7* (53~795) Spatula(?), bronze. Very pitted surface. Hellenistic? L. 0-095 m., W., (max.) 0-02 m., Th. (stem) 
003 m. 

Bronze strip of square section, tapering to a point at one end. The other extremity is leaf-shaped. 

8 -. (53“345) Coin, bronze. Worn surface. Hellenistic. D. 0-015 m., Th. <vooi2 m. 

Obverse: Head of Apollo in profile facing left, perhaps wearing a wreath. Stylised coiffure with line of curled hair 
from mid-forehead to the nape of the neck, where the hair is knotted{?). About four strands of loose hair fall down the 


back of the neck. 

Reverse : A tall tripod with club on the left and the symbol B on the right. Argos, 322-229 a 
9 * (5.3-47) Nail?, iron. Corroded condition. Hellenistic? L. (existing) 0142 m., \V. 


1 and later. Head MV* 440. 

, . o-ot m. 

stem has sauarc section. 

*0. (53-48) Nail, iron. Slightly corroded. Hellenistic? L. 0027 m., W. of head (max.) 0-02 m., (min.) o-oit m. 
The nail has a tapering shaft with rectangular section. Elongated oval head, 
ix. (53-98) Instrument of unknown use, iron. Very corroded. Hellenistic? 
shaft) o-o x m. 

Long piece of iron with shaft of square section, ending in a damaged spatulate end. 


L. (existing) 0-109 ra -> W. (of 


2. The East-West Wall (plates 36 and 39, b) 

In excavating the northern section of the Great Poros Wall in the 1952 season, a well- 
built rubble wall with east-west axis was found to abut against it (see p. 211). This wall was 
followed up in the following season, section by section, and was traced to just south-east of 
Area Z, where it became involved in the confusion of later buildings (trenches A and B on 
plate 36). In trying to determine the outline and extent of the wall in this confused area, 
the excavators were much impeded by the mass of rubble and fallen stones belonging to these 
later buildings. Where any stones or wcll-cut blocks could be conceived as forming the plan 
of some structure, however late, they were left in situ. This was the case with the north-south 
wall in trench A (sec p. 207), an extension of which to the south was later picked up in trench I. 
It consists of one course only, and passes over the East-West Wall but does not rest directly on 
it, there being a few centimetres of earth between. There was no trace of this north-south wall 
farther to the north in the Area Z. It was not possible to excavate the intervening space on 
account of the modern aqueduct that runs between. 

In the north part of trench B a large threshold or lintel block was uncovered (plate 38, a ). 
It lay north and south, and was broken in the middle, the ends being tilted slightly upwards, 
presumably from the force of the blow that shattered the block. The northernmost half lay 
across the line of the East-West Wall. On each half there was a well-cut groove in the shape of 
an L, fairly close to and parallel to the angles of the corner. Inscribed on the southern¬ 
most half, in an oblique direction, is the name EY 2 IGEOI. 8a It is not certain whether we 
are dealing here with a threshold or a lintel. Its present position suggests a threshold, and the 
inscription lends some weight to this theory, as obviously it would not be easy to carve a name on 
the underside of a lintel, unless one is to suppose that the inscription was made before the lintel 
was placed in position. The architect, Miss Holland, has pointed out in favour of the alternative 
theory that the L-grooves arc more suitable for a lintel, that one of the side surfaces has a fascia, 
and that the opposite side is unworked, both confirmatory indications. Furthermore, the 
pronounced break and tilting of the ends of the block are more likely to have been caused by 
its fall from a height (turning over in its descent) than by subsequent subsidence in the ground. 
Lastly, the upper surface is smooth and shews no sign of wear and tear. Whatever its function, 


See Part V by Mr. A. G. YVoodhcad. 
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it is indicative of an important construction of the Hellenistic period, 6 * but of this there is next to 
nothing to be distinguished, owing to the complete confusion in this area. The absence of any 
other well-cut blocks here is notable. In the south part of trench B there is, indeed, a line of 
rough stones, in the axis of the threshold or lintel block and about i m. in width. They may 
have formed the foundation for a wall, but owing to the tumble of stones on either side, it was 
impossible to establish their depth. Farther to the west, in trench C, some irregular plan of 
possible foundation walls could be discerned, but of poor workmanship and intermingled with 
much fallen material. Excavation in this trench revealed an interesting and unexpected 
feature, a layer of yellow-green clay, c. o-io m. thick, passing under the walls above-mentioned. 
It had been cut away in many places, but it was preserved intact in the north-west part of the 
trench and in several places in the eastern half. Wherever found it was never level, but sloping 
gently downward in a direction from south to north. The significance of this clay layer became 
apparent later. 

The reason for opening up trench G was to follow up an apparent return to the south 
in the East-West Wall. When no evidence for this return could be found, work was resumed 
in the area where this apparent return first came to light. Two or three layers of fallen stones 
up against the southern flank of the wall were removed. It was then established that the 
‘ return ’ was actually a buttress of c. o-io m. in depth. Immediately to the west of it and at a 
depth of i -30 m. the same kind of green clay appeared as was discovered in trench C : only 
a small piece, but sufficiently preserved to shew that it also had a downward inclination from 
south to north. I ts location is marked on plate 36, but it should be emphasised that it is not up 
against the wall, as appears on the plan, but from 0 20 to 0-30 m. distant from it. The 
space between it and the wall was excavated to bedrock, which was reached at 2 m. from the 
surface. The wall was found to continue down the whole way, but the lowest courses, resting 
on the rock, were set back and very irregular, which contrasted strongly with the workmanship 
of the upper courses of the wall, that everywhere else were well-built and uniform. The 
construction is of rubble bonded in clay, but occasionally a slab of the green clay, previously 
mentioned, was used. A narrow slab of this material was found in the wall at a depth of 
0-65 m. 

Several unsuccessful attempts were made to ascertain the width of the wall. These were 
thwarted by the presence of the modern aqueduct along its northern flank, but fortunately at 
one point in trench B it was found that the aqueduct veered slightly towards the north-east. 
Here it was possible not only to establish the width, which was 1-40 m., but to penetrate to the 
natural rock, found at a depth of 1 -55 m. This side of the wall shewed the same good con¬ 
struction, and in its lowest course, resting on the rock, there was another block of green clay, 
0-50 m. long and 0-20 m. deep. Slightly to the west of this excavated area, at a depth of 0*45 m., 
the remnants of what appeared to be a white plaster floor were recognised, but the associated 
pottery shewed that it probably belonged to the Hellenistic period. 

The extent of the wall could not be ascertained with certainty. There seems good reason 
to believe that the wall uncovered in the Prehistoric Cemetery area farther to the east, during 
the 1952 season, is the same wall. 6 * It is certainly on the correct alignment, and the construc¬ 
tion is similar. At the western extension a further trench, X, was dug on the inner side of the 

“ The inscription is dated to the fourth century b.c. (sec Part V) when Mycenae was deserted. The block may have 
been in some ruined classical building in this area, possibly one connected with the Perseia. Euxitheos was perhaps a 
casual visitor to the site in the fourth century who scribbled his name in the ruins. On the re-occupation of Mycenae in 
the third century b.c. the block was presumably re-used in a Hellenistic building. Otherwise it is hard to explain the 
presence of a probable fourth-century inscription in a Hellenistic building. 

u The tomb Geometric Grave G. II (BSA XLIX 260) lies partially on the ruins of this wall. 
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Great Poros Wall (see p. 211). It was not only established that the wall continued here but 
that its lowest courses passed under the foundations of the Poros Wall and that the latter abutted 
against the higher courses. This seems to shew that the East-West Wall is almost certainly the 
earlier one. The wall may have extended yet farther to the west. There were indeed some- 
blocks in the neighbourhood of the new Grave Circle (plate 36) which appeared to be roughly 
in alignment with it, but a careful survey demonstrated that this was not so. 

The pottery from trenches A, B, and C shewed quite clearly that this was a contaminated 
area, sherds from all periods being found, ranging from Hellenistic to Middle Hclladic. To 
establish purer strata in relation to the wall, a sector was chosen that seemed to be free of later 
constructions. This was trench Y on the southern flank of the East-West Wall. Part of it 
had been dug before, but only to a depth of 0-50 m. Here, too, at a depth of i-8o m., the same 
sloping green clay ‘ floor ’ was found, conforming to that uncovered in trenches A and C. Its 
thickness was o-io m. The same clay was also used as mortar in the wall about 0-20 m. higher 
up. Stereo was reached at 2-10 m., but here the wall did not rest on the rock, but on earth of a 
depth varying from 0-20 to 0-40 m. The sherd content in this area was almost exclusively 
Middle Helladic. The latest fragments were L.H. I, one of which was found in the lowest 
level. The L.H. I sherds therefore give us a terminus post quern for the date of the wall. A 
terminus ante quern is provided by the date of the Great Poros Wall, which was built up against it 
and beyond it. This, it is hoped to shew, is contemporary with the building of the Tomb of 
Clytcmnestra or the latter part of the fourteenth century, according to Professor Wace. 6</ But 
closer dating is possible if one takes into consideration the yellow-green clay layer found 
in several instances in close relationship with the wall. This layer, as will be* demonstrated 
later, is associated with the construction of the Tomb of Aegisthus, and consequently dates from 
the fifteenth century. From the fact that the clay is cut away in front of the face of the wall, 
presumably to allow for the digging of its foundations, and that cut portions of this clay have 
been used in its construction, it must be assumed that the wall was built after the clay ‘ floor ’ 
was laid down. The construction of the wall, then, must be dated to some time between the 
middle of the fifteenth century and the late fourteenth. 

What was the purpose of this great wall, which, as it appears, extended from the Prehistoric 
Cemetery in the east to beyond the Great Poros Wall in the west? In effect it constituted the 
northern boundary of an area that included the Prehistoric Cemetery and the Tomb of 
Aegisthus. Farther to the west, the region in front of the Great Poros Wall appears to have 
been regarded—as it is hoped to shew later—with some veneration. The East-West Wall 
therefore is perhaps to be interpreted as a great temenos wall acting as the northern limit to an 
area that was held to be sacred from very ancient times. 


FINDS 


1. Myccnean 

Miscellaneous Objects 

Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 043 m., W. (existing) 0-027 m., 


*• (53-4 0 Terracotta. 

Th. (max.) o;oig m. 

Well-evigated, brown-buff biscuit. Head of female figurine, possibly of® class. Cup-shaped head-dress which is 
painted all over in black fairly lustrous paint (chipped on the side and back). The face is very schematic, and there arc- 
two blobs lor the eyes. A small part of the top of the body is preserved which is painted with oblique strokes. 

2. ( 53 - 4 *) Terracotta. - M - 

Th. (max.) 0 02 m. 


Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 047 m., W. (max.) 0 041 m., 


M For Wacc’ 
Clytcmnestra, see 


dating of the Tomb of Aegisthus, see BSA XXV 316 and Wacc, Mycenae 30: and for the Tomb of 
P • 35 - Cf- also the Tabulation in op. cil. 17. 
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Well-levigated clay, fired buff on the inside and pink on the outside. Upper half of ® figurine. Bird-like head with 
painted 4 pigtail which does not come below the neck. Profile outlined in paint. Two pellets for the eyes, which arc 
painted over. Four lozenge blobs of paint on the neck seem to indicate a necklace. The body, which has modelled 
breasts, is decorated with vertical waving lines. Ruddy-brown, glossy paint on a buff slip. 

According to Blcgen’s classification, this is a type b figurine (cf. Prosymna, fig. 611:1,4 and 6). , . , 

3- (53-44) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-033 m., W. of face (min.) 
0-007 m., Th. (of face) 0*016 m. 

Rather sou-fired, pink clay, well-levigated. Head and part of head-dress only preserved. Red, lustrous, but worn, 

S nt on a light-buff slip. Cup-shaped head-dress (very chipped), decorated with part of a chevron design at the back. 

ick band round the forehead with fringe of hair below. The rest of the hair is represented by broad horizontal slashes 
of paint. The profile is marked with a broad vertical line, and there are two dots for the eyes. 

4 - ( 53 - 45 ) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 047 m., W. (max.) 0 038 m., 
D. (stem) 0-015 m. ... 

Pink to brown, fairly well levigated clay. Only the stem and lower half of the body have been preserved; it is not 
therefore possible to classify the figurine. Black to brown, fairly lustrous paint on a light-buff slip. There is a thick 
stripe round the waist and seven vertical lines on the stem, evenly spaced on one side, irregularly on the other. The body 
is painted with oblique lines on one side, and is partly cross-hatched on the other. 

5- ( 53 - 43 ) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0 072 m.,H. (existing) 0 033 m., 
W. (max.) 0-024 m. . . 

Fairlv well levigated, pinkish-brown clay. Elongated animal figurine, lading hind legs and preserving onlv the 
stumps of forelegs, neck, and tail. Decoration in dirty brown matt, or very- slightly lustrous, paint on a dirty buff slip. 
There is a thick line from neck to tail, with vertical stripes on cither side of it, ending in blobs. There is a broad stripe on 
the outside of each foreleg and encircling bands round the neck and forelegs. Cf. Blegen, Prosymna, fig. 614 : 1. 

6. (53-50) Terracotta figurine, animal (?). * Horn’ only preserved. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0021 m., W. (of 
base) o-oi t m., Th. (max.) 0 006 m. . _ 

Fairly well levigated clay. Buff core, outer surface pink. The object appears to be the horn of an animal figurine, 
but it might also be the arm of a female figurine. Ruddy-brown, glossy paint on a light-buff slip. The lines run obliquely 
on one side and longitudinally on the other. 

7- (53-99) Lentoid seal, chalcedony, slightly chipped, (plates 21, c; 22, e) L.H. IIIB. D. 0-025 m., Th. (max). 
0 006 m., Th. (min.) 0 001 m. . . 

Banded agate (chalcedony) of milky colour, tinted blue. Engraved lentoid sealstonc, drilled from opposite ends 
(tapering bores). It is slightly chipped near one of the bore-holes. 

Obverse : Two antithetical griffins standing on either side of a thin, tapering column to which they arc chained. Below, 
a man-beast in the horizontal position. The heads of the griffins are turned away from the column. They have eagle- 
heads, tall necks, and horse-bodies, which are winged (only one wing represented, raised), 'nicir tails are erect, with the 
tip curving over, away from the column. The last-named is surmounted with a ‘ Doric ’ capital and abacus(P), on which 
rest what appear to he ‘ horns of consecration \ The body and legs of the man-beast arc human. The latter are in the 
running position. The arms, which could be either human or the forelimbs of an animal, are akimbo. There is a Cretan 

E of belt round the waist, but the sex is not indicated. The head presents an enigma. It appears to be leonine, but 
1 the back of it issue two streamers that follow the curve of the arch of the body, perhaps some kind of head-dress that 
envelops and conceals the shape of the head. The technique used seems to be that of the wheel and the drill. Drill-holes 
arc conspicuous at the base of the column, at the hooves and fetlocks of the griffins, and for their eyes. A further point 
that should be noted is that the bind-legs of the griffins are jointed, but the forelegs arc straight and, in their attenuated 
form, reproduce exactly the technique used on the tapering column. Moreover, there is a difference in the treatment of 
the two griffins. The left-hand one, in addition to having an extra ‘ line ’ on its underbelly, is engraved with more care. 
Rnerse: plain. 

The Rev. V. E. S. Kenna, who is shortly publishing an important work on Minoan Seals, has been shewn a photograph 
of this seal, and has very kindly offered me the benefit of his great experience, as well as drawing my attention to several 
significant details that I would otherwise have missed. In his opinion the gem is a Mainland product, and from various 
indications, such as the subject, quality of the stone, technique, etc., is to be dated to L.H. III. He suggests a date round 
1300 B.c. He thinks that the man-beast is some kind of monster under subjection to the griffins. It is to him that I 
owe the suggestion that the 4 streamers * are perhaps a vestment or head-piece. He tells me that two unpublished gems 
from Gournia, in the Herakleion Museum, depict a somewhat similar head-dress on a monster or demon which is attacking 
a bull (i.e. a reversal of roles). One of these gems is probably to be dated to M.M. III. Horns of consecration—if such 
they be—on a Mycenean column are rare, for the only other similar representation seems to be that on the seal impression 
from the Rhyton Well.* 4 

8 . (53-196) Button or spindle whorl, steatite. Chipped round the edges. L.H. III. H. 0-019 m., D. (max.) 
0-03 m., D. (min.) 0-0085 m. 

Mottled, dark-blue stone. The shape, a truncated cone, is the common Mycenean type. Cf. Blegen, Prosymna, 
fig. 602 :*!. 


11. Post-Mycenean 

A. Poilery 

9. (53-647) Pyxis, lid, about a third preserved. Geometric. H. 0-08 m., D. (estimated) 0-09 m., D. of flange 
(estimated) 0-06 m. 

Fairly well levigated, soft-fired, pink clay. Part of lid of pyxis, surmounted by a miniature biconical vase (hollow), 
and provided with a flange set back about o-oi m. from the edge of the lid. Decoration in red, fairly lustrous paint on an 

u BSA XXIV 205, fig. 2 ; VVace, Mycenae 68, pi. x io, e. 
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off-white slip. The upper half of the vase (on the lid) is painted with two thick stripes. The lower half is painted com¬ 
pletely, and there is a line on the carination. The lid is decorated with a series of Z’s with three thin concentric bands 
above and two medium concentric bands below. 

B. Miscellaneous Objects 

IO - (53-97) Terracotta. Stamped tile, fragment only. Hellenistic? L. (existing) 0-09 m., \V. (existing, max.) 
0*042 m., Th. o-o 10 m. 

Coarse, hard-fired, pink to buff clay. Small fragment of a flat(?) tile. It bears a rectangular stamp, o-oiq m. by 
o*oi6 m., with the Greek letter Y in cameo (impressed on the clay before firing). 

”• ( 53 - 794 ) . Coin, bronze, very worn. Hellenistic. D. 0 016 m., Th. 0 0015 m. 

Bronze com, discoloured dirty brownish green, with very worn surfaces. The designs are unrecognisable; perhaps 
a column on one side and a ship on the other. 


3. The Area Round the Tomb of Aegisthus 

Trench I was dug to follow up the southern extension of a late wall uncovered in trench A 
(see p. 203 and plate 36). This wall, of which only one course was preserved, consisted of two 
rows of ashlar masonry. It was found to continue in trench I for a distance of 370 m., after 
which it appeared to have a return to the west. The plan of the building is not at all clear at 
this point, as one or two blocks seem to be missing. The southernmost ashlar block, with an 
cast-west axis, has a rectangular socket cut near the south-west corner, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that this was intended to receive a door-jamb. Accordingly, trench II was opened up 
to the west in the hopes of locating its fellow, but in this we were disappointed. Instead, an 
irregular mass of stones, roughly of two courses in depth, appeared. Further excavation 
round this heap of stones revealed the existence of a sloping floor of green clay c. o-io m. in 
thickness which passed under the stones. It was preserved only in patches, principally in 
the north-east and south-west sectors of the trench. Its depth from the surface was approxi¬ 
mately 1 m. The tilt in the floor was attributed at the time to later subsidence of the earth. 
Trench III was excavated farther to the west to uncover more of this clay floor. In this trench 
there was no sign of any construction, though isolated ashlar blocks and stones were extracted. 
The clearing of this area revealed a complete stretch of unbroken clay covering the whole 
extent of the trench (plate 37, c ), and tilting fairly steeply downwards from south-east to 
north-west. It was no longer possible to attribute this feature to subsidence, and another 
explanation had to be sought for. The many instances of clay that had by that time accumu¬ 
lated, by the angle and direction of their slope, appeared to converge towards one centre, and 
that was to a middle point above the Tomb of Aegisthus. The conclusion was inescapable that 
here were the remains of a great bank of clay that had at one time been heaped over the earth, 
covering and consolidating the dome of the tholos. Such an explanation seems all the more 
plausible when it is considered that a coating of this impermeable clay would have provided an 
admirable protection against the elements, and more particularly against the seepage of water, 
which the Myccncans had learned to their cost could wreak such havoc on the structure of their 
buildings, intended for eternity. 

During the 1952 season, when the Prehistoric Cemetery to the north-east of the Tomb of 
Aegisthus was being excavated, several pieces of this layer of yellow-green clay were met. 
They shew up very clearly in section, and their positions are marked on plate 36. In many 
instances there were two or three layers, superimposed with earth between, and separated 
from one another by intervals varying from 0*15 to 0-45 m. At the time these clay layers 
presented an enigma,.but their significance became intelligible when taken in conjunction with 
the other examples already described. Their levels and their tilt in relation to the former dome 
of the Tomb of Aegisthus were entirely in conformity with the theory propounded above. But 
in 1954, in order to make assurance doubly sure, trench IV was opened to the south of trench 
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III. At first only two small strips of clay were uncovered; corroboratory evidence, but 
not impressive. But farther south a really substantial area was brought to light, fig. 2. It 
was roughly io-o m. long, and its maximum width was 3-50 m. It had all the necessary quali¬ 
fications; of the same material as the other layers, it had a definite slope, this time from east 
to west, which was in direct relationship with the tholos. No better confirmatory evidence 
could be expected. 

An investigation of what lay beneath this clay cover seemed worth while, and for this 



Fig. 2.—‘ Tomb of Aegisthus ’, Clay Cover 
S.-W. Sector. 


purpose the south-east sector of trench II, where the clay floor was wanting, was dug to bed¬ 
rock. This was found at a maximum depth of 4-20 m. below the surface, but immediately to 
the east the rock rises fairly steeply in two ledges of 0-30 m. each, all this within a compass of 
1 -50 m. Just above the rock another layer of green clay was located, which had to be cut away 
in part to reach the rock. The soil throughout this later excavation was red and pebbly. It 
looked like disintegrated rock, but it contained a few sherds. Several large stones were en¬ 
countered in penetrating to the deeper levels. Some of these protruded from the side of the 
trench and gave the impression of constituting a very roughly built wall of four courses, but the 
area was too restricted for further investigation. A curious feature was a number of thin 
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slabs of Slone (see p. 213) that, fitted together, would have formed a very adequate type of 
pavement, but these stones were all found helter-skelter, seldom on the level and often up¬ 
ended (see plate 39, a). There must have been more than forty such slabs that were brought 
out of the trench. It may be that we have here some earlier buildings that were destroyed 
when the mound over the Tomb of Aegistlius was raised, but it may be also that some of these 
constructions were purposeful and were intended to strengthen the mound, much as is done in 
the case of reinforced concrete, where metal bars, gratings, etc., fulfil the same object. 

It is not possible to be certain, from so small a segment, whether the green clay found so 
near the rock constituted one of the waterproof coverings of the mound, but, whether this be so 
or not, earth and stones, nearly 3 m. in thickness, were piled on the dome of the tholos before 
any other clay layer was introduced. According to the excavation in the Prehistoric Cemetery 
area, a further two layers, with some centimetres of earth in between, were then heaped on 
top. 7 The pottery found beneath the upper clay layer in trench II indirectly confirmed the 
early date attributed to the ‘ Tomb of Aegisthus ’ by Professor Wace. 6 * None of it was later 
than the Middle Hclladic period. It need hardly be added that the pottery coming from above 
the clay layers was a very mixed collection, with almost every period represented, and 
Hellenistic predominating in most instances. 


IV. The Great Poros Wall 

A preliminary report on this wall (plate 36; fig. 3} has already been given by Professor 
Wace. 7fl This was based on the 1952 excavations. Work was resumed in 1953, further stretches 
of the wall to the south were uncovered and sufficient information gained to give a reasonable 
solution of some of the problems raised by the previous season’s excavations. In the northern 
sector the wall was comparatively free from later constructions, but as progress was made to the 
south, an increasing number of late walls cluttered up the area, and traces of more recent 
excavations added further to the complications. In the southern sector, moreover, not only 
does the ground drop fairly steeply—for this is the southern slope of the ridge in which the so- 
called Tomb of Clytemnestra was excavated—but even the latest buildings, and consequently 
the Poros Wall also, were so far beneath the surface that digging was often difficult and some¬ 
times hazardous. In covering this intricate area, it is proposed in general to describe it, sector 
by sector, moving from north to south. This does not by any means indicate the sequence in 
which the work was carried out. A methodical plan of campaign was not always possible. 
Frequent obstructions often made it necessary to reopen or extend old trenches and create new 
ones; and, in the course of operations, old boundaries were often obliterated, and trenches 
coalesced. 

When excavating to the west of the Pcrscia Fountain House, Hood explored a curved wall 
of one or two courses which had been found in 1939. This at first seemed to be isolated. 8 
At a later stage a carefully built wall of well-dressed poros blocks was uncovered farther to the 
south. 9 This proved to be only faced with poros masonry, the core of the wall being made up 
of rubble set in clay, but there was no corresponding facing of masonry' on the west side. 

’ The upper two layers were missing in the northern trenches, but as these were encumbered with later buildings, 
this is not surprising. 

BSA XLVlFl (1953), 5-6; JHS LXXIV 170. 

* BSA XLVIII (1953), 23, Wall a. On fig. 3 it is that section of the wall immediately north of the East-West Wall 
trenches. 

* Op. til., pi. 10 ( d ). On the plan on fic. 3 it is the heavily inked stretch of wall against the letters NW . 

P 
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Four courses of the poros facing have been perserved. They arc not altogether vertical, but 
arc inclined slightly forward. The lower courses appear to be of ashlar, or squared stones; 
occasionally one of these has a crotchcd joint, a feature often found in Myccnean building. 
Several of the blocks from the top course arc roughly triangular in plan. 10 The purpose of these 
seems to have been to act as a key to secure the rubble core more firmly. The four courses of 
poros blocks rest on a foundation of small, flattish, unhewn stones from three to four courses in 
depth. These in turn rest either on earth or on the rock that gradually rises as it approaches 
the area of the Fountain House. To the north the poros blocks come to an end (opposite the 
letter ‘ P ’ on fig. 3; sec also plate 40, c), but the small stone foundations persist, and can 
be traced right up to Hood’s curved wall. In following up the Poros Wall foundations to this 
point, it became clear that they were not laid out on a straight line, but on a line that coincided 
with the arc of a circle that was continued by the curve of Hood’s Wall a. It should be noted, 
however, that Hood’s wall is of better construction, larger blocks being used. At the point of 
junction there were the remains of a well-built rubble wall, that appeared to pass through the 
small stone foundations and at right angles to them. This subsequently was identified as the 
East-West Wall described above (see p. 203). In the lower courses, indeed, it was difficult to 
distinguish between the two walls, the construction being very similar, but it was definitely 
established that the lower courses of the East-West Wall passed under the foundations of the 
Poros Wall, and a later excavation in trench X (see p. 204) shewed that the latter abutted against 
the former, thereby demonstrating the earlier date of the East-West Wall. 11 

In his report on the Fountain House, Hood refers to white clay plaster floors covering a 
large part of the area. These seem to have faded out in the western sector but to have been 
continued by a surface of hard-tramped earth that abutted on to the side of his curved wall. 12 
What is most probably this same white clay floor was recognised in trench Q, at a depth of 
approximately 1 m. below the surface. At this level it is c. 0-20 m. above the foundations of 
the Poros Wall and evidently abutted against the wall itself. It could be traced south, with 
certain interruptions, as far as the NW sector of trench L, always maintaining a level slightly 
above the foundations so that in the last-named sector it came up against the middle part of the 
lowest course of the poros stones. Here the depth was 1-75 m. below the surface. Another 
section of the same white clay floor turned up in the NE sector of trench L, but there it was at 
a higher level (i-io m. below the surface) and sloping downwards from cast to west. In this 
area therefore the effect must have been of a white plastered ramp inclined towards the base of 
the wall. 

One other point should be mentioned about trench Q. In its northern sector, nearly 
0*50 m. below the level of the white clay floor, there was a continuous fill of small stones, about 
the size of potatoes, resting on the rock. This feature has occurred before at Mycenae, and its 
significance is not quite clear. It is usually found under floors of buildings constructed on the 
side of a hill. A suggestion is that it may have served the purpose of drainage and a form of 
insulation of a floor against damp. 

Except for one rubble wall, of poor construction, irregular shape, and of one course only, 

10 An example of ashlar with a crotchcd joint can be seen on the extreme right in op. cit., pi. to ( d). In the same 
photograph there are two blocks of triangular shape in the top course. This is a characteristic method of Mvcenacan 
building. To ensure a level face for the wall the touching surfaces at the sides of the blocks are reduced to a minimum. 
This method is known at Pylos (AJA 59 (1955), 36) and elsewhere at Mycenae (Wace, Mycenae 129 f.). 

11 II must have been roughly at this spot that a Geometric pithos burial was found in the 1939 excavations. According 
to Professor Wace’s notes, the pithos was found quite near the surface, lying on its side by the curving wall {sc. on the 
east side of it) and south of the modern aqueduct. It would presumably therefore be situated between the bronze hoard 

« * pic. 3) and the wall, for just to the north is the East-West Wall, and beyond that again is the modern aqueduct, 
ith the pithos was found a small jar of Pie Ware (BSA XLIX 26*1 and pi. 46). 

11 BSA XLVIII (1953), 23. W 
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which very roughly followed the line of the Poros Wall, there were no late structures to impede 
the work in trenches P and Q. The situation was very different in the comparatively large area 
of trench L. The reason why this trench was extended so far to the east is that, when the Poros 
Wall was first laid bare, it was thought that it might be one of the walls of a dromos, comparable 
by its fine workmanship with that of the neighbouring Tomb of Clytemnestra to the west. But 
although this proved a vain search, it was not without profit in elucidating other aspects of 
interest in the solution of the problem of the wall. One of these related to the contour of the 
rock to the east of the wall, for where possible penetration was made to stereo. Near the wall in 
the NW sector of trench L, this was reached at approximately 2-50 m..from the surface. In 
the NE sector it had dropped to 2-90 m. but rose steeply to under 1 m. below the surface in the 
cast part of L. This shews that there was a definite depression here, and when the time came 
to examine the contour of the rock on the other side of the wall, the siting of the wall became 
more intelligible. Another feature of interest was the vast amount of pottery, including many 
complete vases, that was discovered in the whole of the area of trench L. Most of it belonged 
to the period of L.H. IIIB, and the bulk of it was discovered at a lower level than the walls 
now to be considered. 

The principal walls marked on the plan (trench L, plate 36; fig. 3; plate 40, a) are on the 
same level in relation to one another and above the topmost course of the Poros Wall; in fact, the 
walls in the SW sector run over it. They are built of rubble and are of only moderate technique. 
The existing courses vary from one to three. There appear to be two separate buildings: one 
of regular plan in the NE sector, bounded by the walls 3, q, 0 , and another in the SW sector of 
roughly oblong plan, bounded by the walls a, y, e. The wall marked p is very doubtful. 
The whole space south-west of it up to the wall y is covered with small stones as if it were a 
cobbled street area. It is more likely to have been tumble from the walls. About midway 
in wall y there seems to be a narrow doorway with a stone for threshold. The small wall 6, 
running off obliquely from (3 on the plan, is not part of the complex. It is at a lower level and 
will be discussed later. Similarly, the wall with a north-south axis, passing from the NE to the 
SE sector, is not really part of the NE house. It runs directly under wall 0 , and consists of 
one course only. It is poorly built. It is very difficult to date these constructions. The 
pottery found in and around them, and that in vast quantities, belonged almost exclusively to 
the period L.H. IIIB. ,2a A few of the sherds were L.H. IIIC, and two Classical pieces were 
found in the SW sector, but otherwise there was nothing of any other period. It is not easy to 
believe that these houses arc of Myccncan date, but there is no evidence to suggest to what 
period they do belong. The absence of later pottery is no doubt to be explained by the fact 
that these buildings were very close to the surface, and the upper soil, containing such fragments, 
has in the course of centuries been washed down the hill southwards. Certainly lower down the 
ridge to the south later pottery was much more abundant. Another consideration that 
should be borne in mind is that, in the SW sector, there was evidence of recent excavation in the 
upper levels. 

Having disposed of the later constructions, it is now possible to turn one’s attention to the 
deeper levels, which arc definitely Mycenean. At approximately 070 m. below the surface 
a burnt layer was discerned that occupied roughly the centre of the area of trench L. To be 
more specific, it extended into the NW, NE, and SE sectors, but was missing in the SW sector. 
It shewed up very clearly in section on the east side of the NW sector (under wall q). It starts 
about half-way across the section with a thickness of 0-27 m. and gradually tapers off south¬ 
wards. The burnt layer contained several fragments of bones that have not yet been identified. 
lta This was also observed in 1939, but the pottery then found was lost in the Nauplia Museum during the War. 
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In addition, there were bits of gold leaf, pieces of bronze that possibly belonged to a dagger, 
part of a crushed lead vessel, pieces of painted plaster, a steatite shanked button, and quite a 
large number of beads, which are described below. Similar finds were made, though at a 
slightly lower level, in the north-east part of the SW sector, but here there was no evidence of 
the burnt layer. Quite a number of snail-shells were found under the black layer in the NW 
sector. Of constructions in this level there was no evidence. There were indeed several 
poros blocks, the upper surfaces of which coincided roughly with the level of the burnt area, 
but they formed no recognisable scheme, and they appear to have fallen from the upper courses 
of the Poros Wall. Three of these, in the NW sector, lay roughly in line along their longest 
axis, and at right angles to the wall. Here only might one presuppose some intentional 
arrangement, but they were of unequal size, and their position may be fortuitous. Other 
blocks of the same material, obviously fallen from the wall, lay in confusion near by. Another 
poros stone, well cut and of large dimensions, was found at the same level in the NE sector. 
Its position is oblique in relation to the other walls in this sector, and a broken block of poros 
rests on top of it. Perhaps originally these all formed one piece (plate 40, b). The position 
of all these stones has some importance for the later discussion. 

All of this area to a depth of about 1 m. from the surface produced a staggering amount of 
pottery; each day’s excavation supplied three or four basket-loads. Nearly all of it was frag¬ 
mentary, and only very few pots could be made up, but the bulk of this material has been 
preserved in the hope of fitting together further vessels at a later date. However, below the 
i-m. level, in the NW and NE sectors and at some centimetres lower still in the SW and 
SE sectors, 13 many almost complete vases were preserved (see plate 42, b and e). A 
description of them is given at the end of this section. They were usually found m small groups, 
and consisted of amphorae, stirrup-jars, domestic jugs, bowls, tankards, ladles, but pre¬ 
dominantly kylikes. Nearly all of them belonged to the period of L.H. IIIB. It cannot be 
said that they were found in associadon with any building. The only construcdons that might 
conceivably be part of some building arc the very imperfectly built wall of small rubble 5 
and a single course of a few stones, at about the same level, in the north part of the SW sector. 
It is true that the space between the walls p and y, and a small expanse to the north-west of 
this, have not been excavated (other than removal of the top soil), but the area in question is 
small, and it is very difficult to believe from what is visible that any intelligible structure exists 
underneath. In the greater part of the trench, as already noted, the only other evidences 01 
building were the poros blocks lying in confusion. This needs a small qualification. To the 
north and south of the wall 5 and against the southernmost part of the Poros Wall in the SW 
sector, there were a few flat paving-stones, idendcal in type with those found in such numbers 
in trench II (see p. 209). But unlike those in the last-named area, they did seem to consdtute 
some pattern of paving. They were roughly on the same level as the complete pots. One 
other item of information requires to be mendoned; in the north-cast part of the NW sector 
at a depth of 2-15 m. from the surface there was a layer of clay, measuring i-io m.from west to 
east and approximately 0 50 m. from north to south. 

The fine secdon of the Poros Wall uncovered in the NW sector has already been illu¬ 
strated. 14 An equally well-preserved section was revealed in the SW sector (plate 40, d). 
Four courses of poros facing are in position, resdng on a foundation of flat rubble stones that 
project slightly beyond the wall. (They are not visible in the photograph.) These m turn 
rest partly on earth and partly on the rock. As is the case with the other section of the wall in 


»» Thcv were undoubtedly at the same level, but more earth appears to have piled up over the SW and SE sectors than 
was the case in the NW and NE sectors. 14 BSA XLVIII (1953), pi- lo » d • 
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the NW sector, the face of the wall is tilted slightly forward. The irregular almost triangular 
blocks in the upper course should be noted. The rubble has been packed into the gaps to 
make the construction more secure. The most striking finds in this sector were the large 
fragment of a Chariot Vase, which lay against the upper course of the Poros Wall, and a 
complete askos. 15 

In trench G farther to the south another section of the Wall has been preserved which also 
has four courses, though some blocks from the top course are missing. It was not possible here 
to excavate to stereo owing to the restricted area of the trench and because of the greater depth 
of the top soil in the higher levels. The upper face of a poros stone was reached at a depth of 
1-30 m. from the surface, and subsequently more poros blocks were uncovered lower down. 
These correspond to the upper two courses of the wall in trench L. At i*6o m. down several 
complete, but broken, pots appeared close to the Poros Wall. After being photographed in 
situ (plate 42, a), they were removed, and almost immediately beneath, but with a few cms. of 
soil between, a human skeleton was uncovered (plate 41, b). It lay on its left side with its 
face to the wall, the legs to the north, the head to the south. The arms were flexed, the right 
arm resting on the chest with the hand in the neighbourhood of the collar-bone, the left arm 
slightly jutting forward from the body and the hand near the chin; the legs were extended. 
The skull seems very big in relation to the body, but there may have been some telescoping in 
the upper part of the skeleton which has created the illusion of a large head on a short body. 
The uncovering of these human remains was not an easy task. Cleaning up round the lower 
half of the body was comparatively simple, but to reach the head it was necessary to excavate 
in an area that had obviously been dug before and later filled in again with stones. These 
continued down almost to the level of the skeleton and the looseness of the fill made the task 
somewhat hazardous. Although the pots were found at a slighdy higher level than the skeleton, 
they seem to have been associated with it by reason of their position in relation to it. There 
were five kylikes in the region of the legs and middle of the body, of which three were up 
against the wall and two a little farther away to the east. 16 Near the legs also were found the 
rim of a mug or tankard, a bone pin, fragments of gold leaf, some bits of bronze, and pieces of 
plaster. In the region of the middle of the body, but to the east of it, there were two stirrup- 
jars, a domestic jug and, a little farther to the east, fragments of a kylix and of a ladle. A plain 
L.H. Ill amphora was found near the head. What is surprising is the amazing state of 
preservation in which these vases were found, a state of affairs normally only associated with 
protected burials. One of the vases was in fact intact except for a few chips about the body. 17 
Because of the few centimetres of soil that separated the pots from the skeleton, it is probable 
that they were laid on top of the grave after it had been filled in, and that possibly a small mound 
was raised over it, which covered the vessels. It should be noted that the skeleton lay opposite 
the second course of the masonry and that this corresponds roughly with the level of the well- 
preserved pottery in trench L. As can be seen from the plan (fig. 3), the body also lay 
between two cross-walls, the southernmost of which, wall (a), passes over the Poros Wall. The 
northernmost wall is at a lower level and seems to have no connection with it. It is just 
above the joint of the first and second courses of the Poros Wall and may perhaps be related to 
the doubtful constructions already noted in trench L. Both walls consist of one course only; 
they are built of rubble, but heavier stones have been used in wall (a). In excavating the 

11 Nos. 36 and 44 in ihc description of finds below. (BSA XLVIII, pi. 1. b and c.) 

” plate 42, a. One of these was the ‘horned’ kylix reproduced in Iljf 1 Nov. 1932, p. 721, fig. 23. It is no. 74 
in the description of finds, given below. iO • F / » s o /+ 

17 No. 65 (see below) illustrated in BSA XLVIII (1953), pi. 1, d. 
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upper levels a fair number of Geometric sherds were found, and increasingly so in the south 
part of the trench, where they were associated with fragments of the Archaic period. There 
were a few Hellenic sherds, but the bulk of the pottery from the whole area was L.H. Ill and 
almost as plentiful as that found in trench L. 

Trench F is bounded by the oblique cross-wall (a) in the north and the cross-wall (A) in 
the south. It was a most confused area, shewing evident signs of previous excavation. The 
upper levels were filled with loose stones, presumably thrown back when filling up the earlier 
trenches, and it was not until a depth of 1-70 m. from the surface had been reached that firmer 
soil was struck. The area was criss-crossed with walls of different periods, and it is not known 
to what extent they have been tampered with. These walls are shewn schematically on the 
plan; with one or two exceptions it is not proposed to deal with them in detail. A much more 
extended excavation would be necessary to study their interrelationship and, owing to previous 
tampering with this area, it is doubtful whether any useful conclusions could be reached. 
Walls (<z) and ( b ) on the one hand and walls (c) and (d) on the other belong to the topmost 
levels. They rest on broader foundations that are reasonably well-built and orientated on the 
same compass points. They may possibly be the corners of two separate buildings. The 
other walls are at lower and different levels; some of them arc scarcely distinguishable from the 
tumble of stones round them. The upper course of wall ( b ) is of curious construction. It 
consists of small poros orthostats backed by the greenish-yellow clay found so frequently at 
Mycenae and particularly in connection with the Tomb of Acgisthus. This clay seemed to 
fill the area bounded by the two walls [a) and (b), but it was intermittent. A large part of it 
had to be cut away in order to pick up the next section of the Poros Wall to the south. To 
accomplish this it was necessary to penetrate to a depth of 1-90 m. before another poros stone 
was reached. At this point, therefore, the two upper courses found in other sectors of the Poros 
Wall are missing. The layer of clay that was noted as occurring between the walls (a) and (b) 
was found to continue to the south (shewn on the plan). It was only just over 1 m. below the 
surface. Immediately to the south of it, but at a much lower level, an almost complete 
L.H. Ill amphora was discovered (plate 43,/and No. 76). Owing to the encumbrance of 
walls and fallen stones, it was not possible to pick up a further section of the Poros Wall until 
just north of the rubble wall («). Here two poros blocks were in position and in general align¬ 
ment with the main sections of the Wall. Another two blocks were located on the other side 
of wall (e) to the south and at the same level (see plate 42, d ). One of these was unusual in 
that it had a rectangular notch or socket cut in its upper surface at the back of the stone. This 
was presumably to secure by means of a dowel the stone in the next course. These poros blocks 
were reached at a depth of approximately 2*50 m. from the surface. It is difficult to know to 
which course of the main sections of the Poros Wall they correspond,, and account has also to 
be taken of the fact that at this spot the Wall is some distance down the slope. Penetration 
to a deeper level was quite out of the question, owing to the restricted space. The pottery from 
this trench can throw little light on this area, as it was so badly contaminated. Almost all 
periods were represented. As usual, L.H. Ill sherds comprised the greater number, but 
Geometric and Archaic were quite plentiful. There were a few Hellenistic fragments but only 
one Classical sherd. 

Trench E requires only brief treatment. Here, too, there was evidence of earlier excava¬ 
tion, a piece of a modem dinner-plate being found at a depth of nearly 2 m. Pottery fragments 
were fairly abundant and were very similar to those found in trench F. In the south-east 
part of the trench there was a well-built rubble wall (fig. 3, wall (i)), sited NE-SW and 
consisting of about five courses. The south-east corner of the trejich was filled with stones, 
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which may represent a broadening of the wall in its lower courses or stones tumbled from the 
wall, or possibly both. This wall passes over and partly rests on a course of the Poros Wall, 
of which two blocks were uncovered at a depth of 3-25 m. A small narrow wall (not marked 
on the plan) of two or three courses runs parallel to wall (t) about i m. to the north. It also 
rests on the Poros Wall, and in the restricted area left between it and wall (ij it was not possible 
to do more than uncover the surface of the two poros stones (plate 41, a). These were at a 
level c. 0-50 m. lower than the southernmost blocks discovered in trench F. 

Just to the south-west of trench E the ground drops abruptly about 2 m. The 
area bounded roughly by the contour lines 222 and 224 is a kind of terrace sloping from north¬ 
east to south-west. It appears to have been levelled in the course of recent repair work in 
connection with the dromos of the Tomb of Clytemncstra. Trench D was sunk in this area in the 



Fio. 4.—‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra ’: Poros Wall in Trench D. 


hope of finding another stretch of the Poros Wall, as excavation immediately to the south-west 
of trench E was no longer practicable. At a depth of 1-30 m. wall ( k ) was uncovered. Solidly 
built of good-sized rubble stones, it is similar in construction to wall ( i ) in trench E. It is also 
parallel to the latter, but staggered in relation to it, that is, it only starts midway in trench D. 
It is nearly 2 m. broad, and about five courses of it were uncovered. As in the case of wall (i) 
it was found to cross and rest on the Poros Wall, for at a depth of 1 -90 m. one of the now familiar 
poros stones made its appearance (plate 41, c; fig. 4). This was resting on another course, 
of which, owing to the restricted space, only three blocks could be laid bare. Two of these 
blocks, the easternmost, and consequently the poros stone of the upper course resting on them, 
were slightly out of alignment. They jutted forward from the face of the wall as if pushed 
from behind by the thrust of the earth. Not much pottery was found in this trench. There 
were a few Geometric and Orientalising sherds. One was possibly Hellenistic. The 
remainder, and the greater part, were Late Helladic with L.H. Ill predominating. 

The above completes the description of the Great Poros Wall as it has been excavated to 
date. With the exception of the fine stretch of wall in trench L,all the trenches have been filled 
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in. The plan on plate 36 shows that the greater part of this wall has been built as the arc of 
a great circle. The line of the wall can be traced with certainty from trench D to trench X. 
It is fairly certain that it is continued by Hood’s wall a little farther to the north, but there is 
some doubt as to its northernmost extension up to the west end of the Perseia Fountain House 
area. There the construction is different; limestone blocks of various sizes have been used, 
one of them being of cyclopean dimensions. 18 Beyond this point is the modem road, and there 
is no trace of any wall on the far side of it. But if that stretch of the wall from trench X to 
trench D alone be considered, it is found to lie almost exactly along an arc of a circle of radius 
c. 36 m., having its centre a few metres to the west of the ground plan of the 4 Tomb of Cly- 
temnestra ’, and it seems a tenable proposition that the Great Poros Wall is in close relation 
to this tholos. The most natural explanation is that it was a retaining wall supporting the 
mound above the tomb. Some confirmation for this theory is provided by the several instances 
of the forward tilting of the wall, noted particularly in trench L and the displacement of the 
poros blocks recorded in trench D; in other words, a pressure from behind that was not counter¬ 
balanced by a corresponding pressure from in front. Indications of such a mound over these 
great beehive constructions have already been noted in the case of the 4 Tomb of Aegisthus 
and other examples with retaining walls are quoted by Professor Wace. 19 Why should not a 
similar mound have existed over the Tomb of Clytemnestra ? To verify this possibility, it 
was decided to dig a trench at the back of the Great Poros Wall. 

The site chosen was behind the well-preserved section of the wall in trench L. Trench M 
was 7-5 by 1*5 m., and where possible was excavated to the natural rock. There was no 
evidence of any structures in this trench except for a line of stones, running north and south and 
consisting of one to two courses only. An occasional stone was extracted from the trench. The 
width of the Poros Wall (at the east end of the trench) was found to be 1 -30 m. It had no poros 
facing corresponding to that on the east side. The rubble construction continued to a depth 
of 1-40 m., and was then supported by the usual foundation of flattish stones that descended to 
a depth of 2-10 m. and extended c. 0-30 m. in front of the face of the wall (fig. 5). These 
in turn rested partly on rock and partly on earth, and it was clear that they were stepped up to 
conform with the rise in the ground. It should be noted that the depth of the foundations on 
the west side is greater than that on the cast; there must therefore have been a downward slope 
of the rock under the wall from east to west. In fact, from the foot of the wall westwards the 
line of the rock is inclined downwards, so that at about 5 m. from the wall it is at a depth of 
3-70 m. measured from the top of the wall. Thereafter it falls abruptly to a depth of over 6m. 
In doing so it leaves a small ledge that overhangs a kind of cavity to the cast. This appeared 
to be a purely natural formation and not created by the hand of man. As previously stated, 
there was no convincing evidence of any structures in this trench. The whole area seemed to be 
fill. Although there was no sign of any actual clay layers, the section of the trench shewed 
clearly that the earth had been banked in layers in the direction of the dome of the Tomb of 
Clytemnestra, that is, the strata of different coloured soils were inclined upwards from cast to 
west (fig. 5). Layers of dark red, red, grey, and green could be clearly distinguished, and of 
these the green stratum recurred most frequently. The consistency of the greenish soil did in¬ 
deed suggest disintegrated clay in texture, or possibly clay mixed with earth. This stratification 
was found all the way down to the natural rock. In the lower levels the soil was much softer, 
and near the rock it was damp, almost muddy. Barring one small lamina of bronze and a 


11 BSA XLVIII (1953), pi- b. 

19 JHS L.XXIV (1954), 170. These are ihc Treasury of Atrcus (Wace, Mycenae 125, pis. 8, 9), the Lion lomb, and 
ihe Argive Heracum {AM 1878, 273); if. also Valmin, Swedish Messenian Expedition 207. 
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bone pin, only pot-sherds were found in this trench. Geometric and one or two Hellenistic 
fragments occurred in the upper levels, but after a depth of about 0-50 m. the pottery content was 
uniform. It consisted almost exclusively of Middle Helladic and L.H. I and II sherds. Where 
there were later sherds, they appeared to belong to the period of L.H. IIIA. None of them 
could be placed in IIIB or IIIC. If this earth was part of the mound of the tholos, which 
seems fairly certain, the pottery found in it indirectly confirms the date proposed by Professor 
Wacc for the tomb, namely, the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

The reasons adduced for interpreting the Great Poros Wall as a retaining or terrace wall 
can be reinforced by negative arguments. The impressive facade of fine ashlar masonry 
suggests indeed an important building, but to what purpose is the curvature of the plan? 
And why should it be faced with masonry on one side only? The area behind that part of the 
wall that is on high ground had already been cleared during repairs carried out in 1951 to 
the dome of the ‘ Tomb of Clytcmnestra ’, and there was no evidence of any constructions or 
of any internal plan of the supposed building. There was an abundance of pottery in front of 
the wall, but comparatively little was found in trench M (behind the wall). Hood, in investi¬ 
gating the presumed northern extension of the Poros Wall, has the same comment to make. 20 
The forward tilting of the wall is not easily explained if it merely represented the facade of a 
building. As the ground slopes more sharply behind (and under) the wall than in front of it, 
one would expect the wall to be leaning in the opposite direction. The explanation offered 
above, that it was the weight of the mound that caused this displacement, seems much more 
reasonable, and is confirmed by the fill of stratified earth behind the wall in trench M. 21 

If the hypothesis of a retaining wall be accepted, it is natural to suppose that there would 
be a corresponding terrace wall to the west of the tholos. A survey of this area did not reveal 
any superficial traces of such a construction. On the other hand, it was noted that the rock 
was at a much higher level on that side, being not very far below the present ground level. 22 
This contrasts sharply with the steep descent of the rock verified in trench M, and leads one to 
suppose that the cast side of the tholos rose farther above the original ground-level than the 
west. The reason for a mound over the tholos is evident, for the Mycencan architect must have 
realised that, without external pressure on the corbelled construction of the dome, it might 
have collapsed. On the west side the structure would largely have been supported by the rock 
so that there no considerable pile of earth was necessary, and consequently no retaining wall 
needed to support it. The position of the wall is of some interest. At least it can be established 
that between trenches M and L it was sited on a small ridge or spur, for the rock slopes down to 
cast and west on cither side of it. Being on high ground, the wall could here fulfil its function 
to the greatest effect. If built farther to the west it would have been on lower ground and the 
wall would have had to be built much higher. Farther to the east it would again have been on 
low ground and far less effective, besides being at an even greater distance from the tomb. 
But situated on a spur of the hill that already housed the last resting-places of two mighty ones 
of the past, 23 the Great Poros Wall not only provided an imposing finish to the new tomb, but 
also must have greatly enhanced the splendour of the site. 

The covering of the mound differs from that over the ‘ Tomb of Acgisthus ’ in that no 
definite clay layer could be recognised. It is possible that such a layer may have existed in the 
lower part of the mound, for when excavating near the rock in trench M at a depth of about 6 m. 

50 BSA XLVIII (1953), 24. 

** Miss Holland gives the same explanation in regard to the displacement of some blocks in the Main Wall of the 
Fountain House area, which she attributes to 1 the weight of earth piled over the Tomb of Clytcmnestra op. cit. 20. 

This is the area of the new Grave Circle. 

M The ‘ Tomb of Acgisthus ’ and the Lion Tomb. 
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from the surface, we found the soil to be consistently greenish in colour, and as it was also very 
damp, it is possible that it was disintegrated clay. In the higher levels of the mound thin green 
strata were often noticeable; some mixture of earth and clay may therefore have been used. 
Only one partial section of the-mound was made, and it is possible that in other parts of it the 
greenish yellow clay, so noticeable round the * Tomb of Acgisthus ’, was used. Hood speaks of 
such a layer in a trench made at the foot of the curved wall 3, 24 and Dr. Papademetriou found a 
small strip of this now familiar clay in a small excavation carried out by him to the cast of the 
dome of Clytcmnestra (not marked on fig. 3). Certainly there is evidence of its use in later 
times, as was noted in trenches L and F. This clay may have come from a top covering of the 
mound that had long since been destroyed. 

As already noted, the wall is laid out on the arc of a circle (and that with a considerable 
degree of accuracy), at least in so far as the stretch of the wall from trench D to trench X is 
concerned. The northernmost extension is laid out on a separate curve, joining at trench X 
with the main arc, which if continued to the north would have diverged too far from the tomb. 
The wall appears to have been constructed in straight sections that cumulatively built up the 
line of the curve. One cannot be certain about this, as it is not possible to survey the wall with 
complete accuracy because of displacements that have occurred in some of its sectors. What 
is clear is the high degree of skill that has been employed in the lay-out of the wall. 

Although, as we have seen, there was no necessity for a retaining wall to the west of the 
tholos, the possibility of its existence cannot be ruled out if for no other reason than the harmony 
of the design. In fact, so grandiose a scheme as is implied by the splendour of the Great Poros 
Wall would almost seem to demand it. That there is now no evidence of it could be explained 
by the presence of the rock so near the surface and by the building of the modern road. The 
wall would not have become submerged, as happened to its counterpart to the cast, and its 
masonry would offer an easy quarry to later builders in search of stone. Assuming that such a 
wall existed and that it was built to conform exactly with the Great Poros Wall, the line of it 
would pass through and enclose the greater part of the new Grave Circle, and it is a curious fact 
that that part of the Grave Circle which would lie outside the supposed wall has yielded up no 
graves whatsoever. This part, however, now lies largely under the modern road, and all of it 
has probably been disturbed in building the road. 

There is no means of gauging the original height of the Poros Wall. That it was higher 
than it now stands in its present preserved sections, there can be no doubt. Several fallen poros 
blocks lay in front of the wall in trench L, and one of particularly large dimensions was found in 
the NE sector of that trench about 3 m. away from the face of the wall (sec p. 213). The founda¬ 
tions uncovered in trench M were half the height of the existing wall of four courses, so that it 
is reasonable to suppose that the wall was twice as high again. This would be equivalent to 
2-80 m. above the foundations. There is no evidence as to the manner in which the top of the 
wall was finished, nor can it-be said what kind of a silhouette it presented against the sky. It 
may have been a straight line rising with the slope of the hill, or it may have had a stepped 
outline conforming to stepped foundations. There is at least some evidence for the latter. 

Mention has been made of traces of white plaster found in trenches Q,, P, and L. They are 
presumably related to the white plaster floor in the Perseia Fountain House area excavated by 
Hood and which was found to extend up to the curved wall a in the form of hard-tramped 
earth. He notes that the sherd content under this plaster floor consisted of Middle Hclladic 
and early Late Helladic. 25 This suggests that the floor may well be contemporary with the 
Poros Wall. In trenches Q., P, and L the white plaster layer, where it was preserved, coincided 
Op. at. 24, Trench VI a, pi. 12. as op. cit. 24. 
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with the lowest course of the Poros Wall, and from evidence in the north-east sector of 
trench L it was sloping down towards the wall, in the form of an inclined ramp. Is it too 
much to conceive that the mound itself may also have had a covering of white plaster? 
There is no evidence for this, but, if so, the whole ensemble would have presented a most 
impressive and dazzling sight. In any case, it must have been the most striking monument in 
the necropolis. Professor Wace has suggested recently that it was this mound that was pointed 
out to Pausanias as the ‘ Tomb of Atrcus \ 26 A mound was still visible on this site even as late 
as Gell’s time, for he says {Itinerary 34, pi. 3) that it was ‘ either a tumulus or the covering of 
another chamber like the Treasury ’, i.e. the Treasury of Atreus. In fact, it was both. This 
mound attracted the notice of the treasure-hunting Veli Pasha, and so led to the discovery of 
the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra ’. By Pausanias’ time the original grandeur of the monument 
would already have been somewhat reduced. Indeed, the upper part of the Poros Wall 
appears to have collapsed or been thrown down before the end of L.H. 11 IB, for the bases of 
the fallen poros stones in front of the wall are roughly on the same level as that on which the 
many complete pots of that period were found. 27 " One hydria, almost intact, was actually 
found against the massive broken poros block in the NE sector of trench L (plates 
40, b and 42, c). The level of the ground by this time had risen to a height equivalent 
to the third course from the bottom of the Poros Wall. One of the most striking features of 
the excavation has been the discovery of such vast quantities of pottery in front of the wall, 
more particularly in trench L but also in trenches P and G, and to a lesser extent in trench Q,. 
These were the areas in which fairly complete excavation was possible. The same phenomena 
may have occurred lower down the hill, where excavation to the deeper levels could not be 
carried out satisfactorily. Hood speaks of a ‘ great mass of pottery fragments ’ recovered 
around the face of the curved wall a. 27A Associated with them were a great number of clay 
figurines. 28 A variety of figurines occurred in sizeable quantities along other stretches of the 
wall also. All this suggests that the area of the Great Poros Wall was regarded as a sacred 
precinct. We have already recorded one burial made against the wall, and the preservation 
of so many complete vessels may point to other interments, traces of which no longer survive, 
or they may have been offerings to the memory of the great one reposing beneath the mound. 
There was no convincing evidence of any buildings of this period in front of the wall, unless the 
poor constructions noted in trench L can be interpreted as the foundations for some primitive 
shrine. Three of the fallen poros blocks in the north-west sector of trench L may possibly 
have been ranged in line for some recondite purpose. 

It has been suggested above that in L.H. 11 IB the wall either collapsed or was thrown down, 
deliberately. The implications of the last suggestion arc worth pursuing. If this monument 
was already regarded, as it was in Pausanias’ time, as the actual tomb of Atreus, the founder of 
a new dynasty and a very distinguished one, the respect and reverence paid to it can be easily 
understood. Equally understandable would be the hate and spite displayed in its destruction, 
and such an event might very tentatively be linked with the tradition of the first (partially and 
temporarily successful) return of the Heraclidae. 28 " Most of the pottery in trench L belongs to 
the latter part of IIIB (some of it to IIIC. 1. e according to Furumark’s stylistic analysis) or 

'* Cf. JHS LXXIV (J954), 170. , _ 

«• Wc must not exclude the possibility that on the top of the ridge at any rate, where the uppermost course of poros 
blocks was so close to the modern surface, the upper part of the wall had been further destroyed in the course of plough¬ 
ing or other cultivation. . w 

*» 55/1 XLVIII (1953), 23. He suggests that the fragments arc probably the remains of complete vases. Many 
such fragments were also found here in 1939. 

*• Ibid. 24, including the cavalryman described op. cit. 84-93. 

**• Diodorus IV 57-8; Apollodorus II 8, 1-2. 
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the latter part of the thirteenth century. Such a date is not inconsistent with the suggested 
identification of the catastrophe. 29 Moreover, earlier violent destructions of houses at 
Mycenae are known, notably of the house excavated by Dr. Papadcmetriou and Petsas, 30 
and of the earlier Cyclopean Terrace Building, 31 both of which destructions can be attributed 
to IIIA. 32 Arc these, perhaps, to be associated with the forcible establishment of the dynasty 
of the Atridac ? 

The sanctity of the wail seems still to have been observed after the period of the great 
pottery deposits, if one can interpret the burnt patch in trench L as having some connection 
with it. It contained almost exclusively remnants of jewellery, of the Late Helladic period, 
which are difficult to date closely. The black layer is c. 0-50 m. above the pottery level, so 
that the contents are obviously later, and may be IIIC. The significance of the burnt layer 
escapes me. It suggests cremation, but this rite was so very rarely practised in Mycencan 
times, and it is not even certain that the bones found in the black soil arc human. Moreover, 
in the other rare cases of cremation known, the remains were usually contained in a jar. 33 
The fire may have been some sacrificial rite, though that would not account satisfactorily for 
the beads and ornaments found in the black soil. 

The rubble wall of poor construction that passes under wall 0 in trench L is at about the 
same level as the burnt layer, but a little higher up, and therefore presumably later. Immedi¬ 
ately above it is the complex of walls that were the first to be uncovered when excavation was 
started in this area. As one of these structures is built over the Poros Wall, one must suppose 
that the Wall had ceased to have any religious significance by that time. Unfortunately there 
is no means of dating these buildings, as it is reasonably certain that a great deal of the top 
soil has been washed southwards down the hill. 34 They may have been only a little later than 
the burnt layer; but it is also possible that the area may have been left derelict for a long period 
before it once more became the scene of building activity. I do not think that this could have 
been as late as Hellenistic times. Pottery of that period was extremely rare, even on the lower 
slopes of the hill. On the other hand, Geometric and Archaic sherds were fairly plentiful lower 
down the ridge, and the buildings may have been constructed during these periods; but an 
earlier date—even as early as the end of the Myccnean period—cannot be excluded. 35 

It is unfortunate that many of the later structures that were partly uncovered farther down 
the slope could not be more fully explored, but the principal object of the excavation was to 
solve as many problems as possible in connection with the Great Poros Wall. It is hoped that 
some contribution has been made in this direction, but many questions still call for an answer. 
For instance, it would be interesting to learn the significance of the structures and walls in the 
lower part of the ndge which were only excavated in part, and what connection, if any, they 
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had with the wall. The small sections of the walls (£) and ( k ) which we uncovered seemed to 
shew that they were powerfully built. Did they serve as a second line of defence, as it were, 
after the upper part of the Great Poros Wall had collapsed? Although the lay-out of the Poros 
Wall has been established with a fair degree of certainty, so important a monument should be 
revealed in its entirety; and in the course of such an operation much additional useful informa¬ 
tion would, no doubt, be obtained. Finally, it would be instructive to know the extent of the 
Poros Wall in its southern sector and whether in fact it reached as far as the dromos of the ‘ Tomb 
of Clytemnestra where it would have been affected by the subsequent construction of the 
Hellenistic theatre. 


FINDS 

I. Mycenean 

A. Pottery 

Trench Q. 

x. (52-698) Kylix, about two-thirds preserved. L.H. IIIA. H. 0*145 m.. D. (mouth) 0-15 m. 

Weil-levigated, hard-baked biscuit. Deep bowl with a short stem and metallic type of handle. About a third of the 
bowl, one handle, and part of the base are missing. The vase is painted all over with red, glossy paint. A typical example 
of MP T. 256 that Furumark attributes to the early part of IIIA. It was very popular in Rhodes, where the greater number 
of such kyhkes have been found. Cf. Ann. VI-VII 204 fig. 127 : 8. 

2. (52-699) Kylix, fragment only. L.H. II/III. H. (existing) 0*063 m., W. (existing) o-io m. 

Hard-fired, well-levigated clay with yellow buff slip. Only a very small part of the bowl of the vase is preserved, 
made up of five fragments, but it is probably MP T. 254 or 255. The early shape suggested seems to be confirmed by the 
design, MP motive 77 Stipple Pattern, or what is more often referred to as the thrush-egg pattern. Cf. BMC Vases, A 788 
and 789 (136, fig. 180). Below the design there are three medium stripes in dark-brown paint. 


Trench P. 

3. (52-499) Stirrup-jar, just over half preserved and partly reconstructed. (BSA XLVI1I, pi. 8, a.) L.H. III. 
H. o-ai m., D. (max.) 0*28 m. 

Very coarse clay with large and small pebbly grits, covered with an oatmeal-coloured slip. Parts of the vessel have 
been blackened by fire. The shape is MP T. 164, a common form of domestic jar and found at Mycenae in great numbers, 
more especially in houses recently excavated (cf. BSA XLVIII, pi. 7, e, d, and pi. 11, a, c). The present example is of 
particular importance, as it has an inscription on the shoulder in the Linear B script. It is thus to be added to the number 
of similarly inscribed stirrup-jars already known from Thebes, Orchomcnos, Eleusis, Tiryns. Bennett, ProcAmerPhilosSoc 
Vol. 97 (« 953 ). 436 , no. Z. 202. 

4 * (52-506) Stirrup-jar( ?), fragment only. L.H. III. H. (max.) 0*003 m *» W. (max.) 0*105 m., Th. 0*012 m. 

Very coarse clay with pebbly and white grits. Dirty yellow clay. Black to red, malt paint (worn). The fragment 
has been reconstructed from two sherds. The fabric is similar to no. 3, and as it also seems to have some kind of inscription, 
the fragment is probably part of a stirrup-jar. Above the enigmatic design there appears to be a thick, undulating band. 
Bennett, op. eil. 437, Z. 203. 

5 * (52-504) Jug, miniature, complete, (plate 43, c) L.H. III. H. 008 m., D. (max.) 007 m., D. (mouth) 
0*020 m. 

Well-levigated and well-fired clay. Hand-made. Spherical shape, the upper part of the body tapering to a narrow, 
fairly short neck. Round mouth with flat handle from lip to shoulder. Round base. The design is painted in a black to 
dark-brown, fairly lustrous varnish on a dirty yellow slip. It consists of a thick band at the base of the neck, from which 
lines fall irregularly but vertically towards the base. Lines closely set. Festoon decoration around the lip. The rim and 
handle are outlined in paint, and there is a broad stripe down the back of the handle. 

Furumark has classed these hand-made miniature jugs under T. 126. They vary in shape and arc difficult to date 
stylistically. The nearest approach in shape to our vase is a jug from Mycenae (BMA 786, pi. xvi). Cf. also FLAIV, 
pi. xvi 100 for shape and design. _ 

6. (52-497) Bowl, part of rim, and one handle only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0*078 m., W. (existing) o*xt m., 
Th. 0*0025 m. 

Well-refined, hard-baked, buff clay. Dark-brown, fairly lustrous paint. Part of a straight-sided bowl which is 
probably MP T. 284. Only a very small part of the design has been preserved. It appears to be a variation of MP motive 
62 Tricuned Arch with a filling element rather like MP motive 29 : 9 Trefoil Rock-work. The horizontal loop-handle has 
three blobs of paint, and there is a medium stripe above and below the design. 

The bowl is a form that was very much in vogue in the IIIB and IIIC phases. Examples are known from all parts of 
the Mycenean koine. 

7. (52-498) Bowl, fragments only. L.H. III. Largest fragment: H. 0*09 m., W. 0*08 m. 

Well-refined and well-fired, buff clay containing a little mica. The bowl, of which parts of the rim. body, and base 
have been preserved, has an S-shapcd profile and is Furumark’s T. 284 and 285. The pattern in light-brown, lustreless 
(faded) paint is based on MP motive 50 : 4 Antithetic Spiral Pattern. Each loop contains a circle, part of the circumference 
of which is incorporated in the loop. The circle has a row of dots along its inner edge, and in the centre of it is MP 
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motive 27 : t8 ‘ Sea Anemone \ Both the form of the bowl and the pattern occur very frequently in the IIIB and II1C 
phases. 

8. (52-503) Bowl, about two-thirds preserved, (plate 43, a.) L.H. IIIB. H. 015 m., D. (base) 0 07 m., D. 
(mouth) 0*20 m. 

Finely levigated, medium-fired, pink-buff clay. Bell-shaped bowl, MP T. 284, reconstructed from several pieces. 
One handle and a few fragments missing. It is painted with a red, lustrous varnish on the inside. The outside is decorated 
with MP motive 46 : 57 Running Spiral with a thick band above and two medium bands below the design. The surviving 
handle is painted with blobs. 

The running spiral with a filled centre, as in this case, is a rare form of decoration. At least there are very few 
published examples of it. Cf. BSA XVI, pi. 1, 3. 

9- (52-530 Bowl, fragment only. L.H. III. H. (existing) 0128 m., W. (existing) 0-174 m., D. (estimated) 0-21 m. 

Well-levigated, hard-fired biscuit of light-buff colour. Red to black-brown, glossy paint. Bell-shaped bowl, of which 
about a third is preserved. It is the same type of vase as no. 8 and decorated in a similar manner MP motive 46 : 54 
Running Spiral has been used for the outside decoration, but with an undulating line above and below the spiral like 46 : 7. 
The bowl is painted on the inside like the foregoing, and other subsidiary details are the same. 

10. (52-642) Bowl, part of rim only. L.H. IIIC. H. (existing) 0 085 m., W. (existing) 0-13 m., D. (estimated) 
0-25 m. 

Rather coarse, hard-fired clay with a dark-brown surface. Only part of the rim survives, repaired from several 
fragments. It appears to be a comparatively shallow bowl, which has an incurving mouth and offset lip. It is probably 
MP T. 205. Careless decoration in black, sfightly lustrous paint, consisting of a horizontal zigzag line just below the rim. 
Two medium stripes are preserved below the design. The rim and the inside of the bowl arc painted. From the fabric, 
paint, and style the vessel belongs to IIIC or possibly later. 

ix. (52-643) Bowl, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0095 m., VV. (existing) 0-i2 m., D. (estimated) 
0-18 m. 

Well-levigated, hard-fired clay with pinkish-brown surface. About a third of a straight-sided bowl, repaired from 
several sherds. The shape is MP T. 284. Panel design executed in red paint consisting of approximately fourteen vertical 
lines alternating with MP motive 58 : 21 Parallel Chevrons. Underneath the pattern there are two zones of thick and thin 
stripes. The rim is painted. Panel designs on bowk are very popular in IIIB and IIIC. This vessel is of good fabric and 
is to be attributed to IIIB. 

12. (52-646) Bowl, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-08 m., W. (existing) 0142 m., D. (estimated) 
0-15 m. 

Well-levigated, hard-fired clay with pink-buff surface. Straight-sided bowl of MP T. 284. About a third of the vase 
has been preserved which has been repaired from several fragments. Decoration of a scries of sideways chevrons with 
Wat filling motive. There are two grooves below the rim, which is painted with a thick band. Four thin stripes below 
the design and two more visible farther down. The inside rim is painted, and there is one thick band midway on the 
inside of the bowl. 

*3- (52-502) Bowl, angular, (plate 43, h.) Almost complete, chipped in places. L.H. III. H. 0-056 m., 
D. (base) 0-042 m., D. (mouth) 0-156 m. 

Hard-fired, buff clay, fairly well levigated. Conical bowl with carination just below the rim and two horizontal 
strap handles flush with the rim. The shape is MP T. 295. A small part of the body and of the base is missing. 
Undecorated. This kind of bowl is fairly common in the L.H. Ill period. For examples, cf. Wacc, Ch. Tombs, pi. xvti 
29, and pi. xxxi 51. It is very rarely decorated. 

14. (52-6^5) Kylix, angular. Just under half of it is preserved. L.H. III. H. 0-105 m -i D. (estimated) o-i 15 m. 

Hard-baked and well-levigated, greenish-buff clay. Undecorated. The form, MP T. 267, varies little throughout 
the whole of the L.H. Ill period. For a typical example, cf. Wacc, Ch. Tombs, pi. xii, 15. 

*5- (52-5 0 5) Cup, two handled, (plate 43, £.) Almost complete. L.H. IIIB. H. 0 085 m., D. (base) 0 04 m., 
D. (mouth) o-i 16 m. 

Well-lewgated, medium-fired, buff clay. Bell-shaped cup with two vertical handles from rim to body. Part of one 
handle and parts of rim missing. Raised and slightly countersunk base. Simple decoration in dark-brown, fairly lustrous 
paint of a straight to zigzag line around the body. The rim is painted with a row of dots. The surviving handle is 
decorated with three circles, each with a central dot. The shape is MP T. 214 or 215, but it differs from the general 
type by having two handles. 

16. (52-641) Cup, handlelcss. Complete except for half of the rim. L.H. H. 0-05 m., D. (base) 0-045 m -> 
D. (mouth) o-i 1 m. 

Rather coarse, medium-fired clay containing small black grits. The general colour is light brown, but it is fired 
pink in places. Conical cup with slightly incurving rim. The form, MP T. 204, continues with little change throughout 
almost the whole of the Late Helladic period. It does not, however, appear to occur after IIIB. For an early example 
cf. Wacc, Ch. Tombs, pi. xxxiv 21. 

, 7* (52-500) Basin, domestic. About two-thirds preserved. L.H. H. 0-14 m., D. (base) 0-24 m., D. (mouth) 
0-345 m. 

Very coarse clay of oatmeal colour, containing many brown grits. Straight-sided vessel with walls slightly everted 
and flat, slightly projecting rim. Flat base. About one-third of the body and both handles arc missing, but the stumps 
of one handle are preserved. The vessel is undccorated. The shape is not recorded by Furumark. The nearest approach 
is MP T. 322 or 323. The form of Mycenean domestic vessek is little known. Published examples are few. 

x8. (52-500A) Basin, domestic. Base only preserved. L.H. D. 0-218 m. 

Very similar in fabric to no. 17, and probably the same kind of vessel. 

*?• (52-501) Lid, semicircular, with handle. About half preserved. L.H. III. H. 0-055 m -» D - 0055 m - 

Very coarse clay w-ith large brown grits. Undccorated. Hemispherical lid with round-section, vertical loop handle 
across the top. At the base of each branch of the handle there is a pronounced pit or depression. Part of the handle 
and about one-half of the body of the lid arc missing. It is burnt black in patches. Mycenean lids arc rarely found (or 
rarely recorded?). The few known examples are given under MP T. 334 and T. 335. The present example may have 
been used to cover a small storage jar of MP T. 63. 
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Trench L. Upper Levels. 

itir 2 °*h Two-handled Jar (plate 43, e), almost complete, but reconstructed from many fragments. L.H. 

1IIB ‘,,. «• D- (base) 0 069 m D. (max.) 0-173 m., D. (mouth) 0 053 m. 

yvell-rcnned, hard to medium-fired clay with pink inner surface and off-white outer surface. Parts of body and one 
handle missing. Lndccoratcd. The form is MP T. 69, but the shape is very much that of the stirrup-jar, MP T. 167. 
in tact, tnc size ot the opening of the present jar is roughly equivalent to that of a stirrup-jar of T. 167, and the handles 
arc placed much higher up on the shoulder than is usual. The vase, therefore, has no true published parallel, but cf. 
Blcgen, Prosy mna, fig. 278 : 615 (a jug, not an amphora). 

Th. 0 009 m^ - ' 44} Char ‘ 0t VaSc(?) ’ Shcrd only - ( PLATE 44 .*-) L-H. IIIB. H. (max.) 0 077 W. (max) 0-06 m., 

Fairly coarse, well-baked clay, buff on the inside, pink on the outside. Red, lustrous paint on a polished buff slip. 
The fragmentary design shews part of an animal, but it is not altogether clear whether it represents the fore- or the hind¬ 
quarters. It is most probab y the latter, but bent fore-limbs are depicted on two fragments {FLMV, pi. xli 429 and 
bchliemann, Tuyns, pi. xv a-b). The decoration, however, is not like cither of these. In the present instance, the limbs 
have transverse bars, and vertical squiggles arc used on the body. This recalls the style of decoration on stags on Cypriot 
kraters (cf. CVA Gr. Bnl. I, pi. 211 : 5 and to). The possibility of the animal being a stag cannot therefore be excluded. 
The form of the vessel was probably MP T. 281. 

... , 22 - ,( 53 “ 54 ®) Ladle, just under half preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. (allowing for handle) c. 0-105 m., D. unmeasurable, 
W. (max.) 0-067 m- ' J ’ 

Fairly well levigated medium-fired, buff clay. Unpainted and without slip. Most of the rim and half of the body 
is missing. The shape is hemispherical and corresponds to MP T. 236. cj. Blcgen, Prosymra, fig. 125 : 235. 

2 3 .- .(53-64?) .Vat, domestic, about a quarter reconstructed from many fragments. L.H. III. H. (existing) 0-32 m„ 
W. (existing, which is almost equivalent to the maximum diameter) 0-43 m., Th. (max.) o-oiq m. 

Very coarse green clay, with large grits, fired pink. It has a pink ‘ oatmeal' surface. No decoration. The rim is 
not preserved, but the restored section approximates to MP T. 280. Cf. Blcgen, Zygouries 162, fig. 157. 


Trench L. NW Sector. 

. 24 - , ( 53 - 148 ) Stirrup-jar, about half preserved, (plate 45, g.) L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-255 m., D. (max. 
estimated) 0-245 *?• 

The clay is pink, wcll-lcvigatcd, and fired hard to medium. Half of the stirrup-handle, the spout, parts of the body, 
and all of the base arc missing. Band decoration only, in red, glossy paint on a buff slip. There is a group of three 
bands on the shoulder and a further group of three lower down. The stopper or disc is painted with two thick, con¬ 
centric circles. The surviving handle is thickly outlined. The form of the jar is MP T. 167. Cf. CVA Gr. Bril. 1, pi. 

2 5 * ( 53 - 64 1 ) Alabastron, miniature, fairly complete. L.H. IIIB. H. 0048 m., D. (max.) 0*055 m., D. (mouth) 
0-042 m. 

Fairly well levigated, pink-buff clay, fired hard to medium. Black, fairly lustrous paint on a self-slip. Parts of rim 
and body, and both handles are missing. The shape of the vase is MP T. 86. Simple design of a zigzag line running 
round the whole of the pot, a little above the middle, with a thin stripe above and below. The rim is painted and the 
handles probably also. This class of vessel was very popular throughout almost the whole of the Late Hclladic period. 
The present example appears to belong to the latter part of IIIB or the period of transition to IIIC (IIIC. 1. e according 
to Furumark). 

26 - ( 53 -* 49 ) Kylix, almost complete, (piate 45, e.) L.H. IIIB. H. o-t 86 m., D. (base) 0-075 m.. D. (mouth) 
0174 m. 

Fairly well levigated, medium-fired, pink-buff clay. Parts of rim, small bits of the body, and a small part of the base 
arc missing. Undecorated. The form of the kylix is MP T. 274. Cf. Blcgen Korakou 71, fig. 102, 2. 


Trench L. NE .Sector. 

2 7 - ( 53 ~* 47 ) Hydria, almost intact, (plates 40, b and 42, c.) L.H. IIIB. H. 0-70 m., D. (max.) 0-345 m., 
D. (min.) o-io m. 

Coarse, reddish-brown clay, fired hard to medium. Unpainted. MP T. 128. Part of one of the side-handles, the 
upper %-ertical handle, and part of the rim are missing. There is a hole 0 015 m. in diameter just above the base of the 
missing vertical handle. This hole has been drilled after the handle was broken, as it passes through the upper part of 
the ‘ scar ’ of the break. Moreover, the broken rim resulted in a vessel with a ’ cut-away mouth ’. Hence the hole may 
have been drilled to allow of a replacement by a rope handle. This jar was found intact against a massive poros block. 

For an example of this kind of vessel, compare Blcgen, Korakou 69, fig. 100. The present jar probably belongs to the 
end of IIIB. 

28. (52-510) Alabastron, angular, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0065 m., D. (estimated) o-tt m. 

Well-levigated and well-fired biscuit of buff colour. Only a small portion of the upper part of the body and the 
remains of one handle are preserved. There were probably three handles, and the form appears to be MP T. 96. The 
shoulder of the vessel js decorated in red paint with cross-hatching {MP motive 57 : 2). There are thin stripes on the body, 
medium bands round the neck and on the rim, and the inside of the neck is painted. A vase of the same type with similar 
decoration is illustrated in BMC Vasts, A 878 (pi. x). 

2 9 * ( 53 - 645 ) Bowl, pedestailed, about half preserved, (plate 43, «.) L.H. IIIB. H. 0-18 m., D. (base) 0 08 m., 
D. (max.) 0-195 m -> D. (mouth) 0-19 m. 

Pink to buff clay, well-refined, and baked hard to medium. Parts of the rim and body are missing. The two handles 
have been preserved but have not been affixed. The shape of the bowl is MP T. 305. Black to aark-brown, lustrous 
paint has been used. The design is made up of a variation of MP motive 18 : 107 Mycenean III Flower alternating with a 
scale pattern {MP motive 70 : 1). The metopes are divided by groups of nine to ten vertical lines, and are confined to 

Q 
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ihe upper pan of the body. They are bounded bv band decoration above and below. There are two bands near the 
base and one on the pedestal. 

For the shape of the vase compare FLMV, pi. xxx 276 and for the main design FLMV, pi. xxxiii 324. 

30. (52-696) Cup, handlcless. Intact except for chips to rim. L.H. H. 0-05 m., D. (base) 0-039 **>., D. (mouth) 
0 092 m. 

Coarse, medium-fired, pinkish-brown clay. Undccorated. MP T. 204. For further discussion, sec no. x6 above. 
This cup was found in one of the lowest levels, and is cither L.H. I or II. 

31. (52-697) Cup, handlcless. Almost complete. L.H. H. 0-0x8 m., D. (base) 0-036 m., D. (mouth) 0 09 m. 
Coarse, medium-fired, pinkish-brown biscuit. Undccorated. Small parts of the rim and body are missing. The 

cup has been repaired. Similar vase to no. 30, close to which it was found. 


Trench L. SW Sector. 


32. (52-644) Stirrup-jar, almost intact. 

Coarse, hard-fired clay with numerous brown and 


(plates 4^, c and 42, r.)_ L.H. IIIC. H. 0-31 m., D. (max.) o;22; 


m. 


. , lite grits. ' Oatmeal ’ surface on which a red to black paint 

has been used. The spout and two small fragments from the body are missing, and repairs have been made to the stirrup- 
handle. The jar is MP T. 164, of which an example, no. 3, has already been described above. The shoulder decoration 
consists of inscribed semicircles {MP motive 43 : d Isolated Semicircles) separated by wavy, vertical lines. There are two 
groups of three broad bands below the design and a further two broad bands on the underbelly of the vase. The disc 
of the false mouth is painted with concentric circles. The style of decoration is late, and the jar probably belongs to the 
NIC phase. 

33. (52-694I Stirrup-jar, almost intact, (plate 44, a.) L.H. IIIB. H. 0108 m., D. o-to m. 

Medium-fired, pink-buff clay, well-levigated. The form of the vase is MP T. 171, the most widely distributed and 
common form of this jar. Red, glossy paint, worn in places. Shoulder decoration of stylised flowers (cf. MP motive 
18 : 119 Mycenean III Flower), of which three are placed on the front of the vase and one in each ‘ spandrel ’. Three zones 
of thick and thin stripes complete the decoration of the body. The stirrup-handles are painted solid ; the disc has a spiral 
with a solid centre; there is a circle round the base of the spout and another around the base of the false mouth. The 
raised and slightly countersunk base is painted with a circle on the under side. 

_ 34- (53-644) Amphora, two-handled, about two-thirds preserved, (plate 43, b.) L.H. IIIB. H. 0-40 m., 

D. (max.) 0-35 m., D. (base) o 095 m. 

Rather coarse pink to buff clay mixed with small grits. It has been fired hard to medium. The form of the vase 
is A/P T. 69, but the shape of the body is nearer to MP T. 37 (piriform-ovoid three-handled jar, IIIB, MP 23, fig. 4). 
The neck, one handle, and parts of the body are missing. Red to black, lustrous paint has been used on an unslipped 
surface. Three closely set broad bands decorate the shoulder. There is an undulating broad band in a vertical position 
on the surviving handle. 

35- (52-693) Jug, miniature, hand-made, all but complete, (plate H. 61, right.) L.H. III. H. 0-050 m., D. 
(body) 0 052 m., D. (mouth) 0 042 m. 

Well-levigated, soft-fired, buff clay. The form, MP T. 126, has already been discussed under no. 5. For the shape 
of the present vase, compare FLMV, pi. xv 102, and Wace, Ch. Tombs, pi. xlvii 16. The jug has been repaired and is 
complete except for small fragments, it is undccorated. 

36- . (52-490 Chariot Vase, large fragment only. Illustrated in BSA XLVIII (1953), pi. 1, b. L.H. IIIA/B. 
H. (existing) 0-305 m., W. (existing) 0-30 m., Th. (average) 0-005 m - 

Rather coarse clay with large red and white grits. The biscuit has a grey buff core and pink outer surfaces. Only 
about a third of the body, part of the neck, and the stump of one vertical handle have been preserved, but it is clear that 
the vase belongs to MP T. 54 or 55, a krater with high neck and one of the types of vessels most often used for depicting 
chariot scenes. Red, lustrous paint has been used on a buff slip that is fired pink in places. In several parts of the design 
the red has been overpainted with matt white paint. 

The chariot is shown travelling from right to left, and is being driven by a man with behind him a companion 
(pcssibly a woman), whose imperious gestures appear to urge the driver on. Only the upper half of these figures is shown, 
and their costume is indicated by horizontal stripes overpainted in white. The hair also has white streaks. The reserved 
triangles, inverted, below the arms may possibly represent the flesh. The chariot itself is rendered in a shorthand version, 
only the wheel and the top rail being shown, and both of these are overpainted in white, the latter with dots. The 
intervening space between the two is filled with the flourish of the horse’s tail. Only one horse-body is represented, but 
the head can be interpreted as either two heads seen in profile or one full-face. The reserved area down the centre of 



depicted, but it is quite evident that two horses are represented because the forelimbs arc shewn in duplicate and yet the 
hind-legs belong to one horse only. There are resemblances in other respects to the Corinth Chariot Vase. Five rather 
similar plumes ’ ’* embellish the horse’s mane, and there are two reins from the driver’s hands to the back of the horse’s 
neck, as against the four reins between its (or rather their) head and neck. From the two leading reins descend four groups 
of wavy lines that are presumably connecting reins attached to the harness. (Four sets of such connecting reins seem 
excessive for one horse; more probably the intention was to represent two for each horse.) 

The technique of oyerpainting in white has been employed quite lavishly on the body of the horse. The neck is 
barred m that colour. White paint is used to outline the body and the legs, and eight circles surrounded by dots, white on 
solid red, fill the whole area of the body. 

Jn front of the cavalcade struts an elegant and dandified figure, rather like a drum-major. Both arms arc bent upwards 
at the elbow with the fo re-arm roughly parallel to the body, one arm in front, the other behind. In the latter the 

I! 2 43- ” Hesperia, XVIII (1949), pis. 23, 24. 

these should no doubt be interpreted as ringed tufts of the horse’s mane rather than 1 plumes \ Cf. the fresco 
fragment from Mycenae which doubtless provided the prototype for ceramic decoration (AE 1887, pi. u, top right). 
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dignatory or official holds his staff of office. Body, arms, and legs of this personage arc overpainted in white with hori- 
zonta 1 bars but the ‘all, thin neck is painted with red bars only, and these may perhaps represent ring ornaments. His 
locks, which flow out behind him as if blown by the wind, are overpainted with U’s in white. His head, as also those of 
the other two human figures, arc painted in outline. 

T1 ? c . wh , < ! lc s«ne is bounded by the painted neck of the vase above, by three broad stripes below, and by the two 
vertical handles, of which the stump of one survives. These were apparently decorated with three broad, vertical stripes. 
To the right o! the existing handle can be discerned part of another chariot scene facing in the opposite direction. Here, 
too, the chariot is stylistically rendered in the same manner as the preceding. There is one human figure, and part of 
“°“?, Can . s f cn ' ‘V^ " avc . . block , painted in outline with the reserved area filled in with dots (cf. Htsbtna 

('949)> P>- 24, 39). No white paint has been used except on the wheel of the chariot. 

On Furumark s analysis the composition of the present scene would come under his classification (b) in MP fig. 74 
(P- 435). which he allocates to the IIIB phase. The composition is also remarkable for the absence of filling elements, a 
feature that he claims is more in evidence during IIIB than earlier. But it can also be shewn that the rarity of filling 
motives is more often found on Chariot Vases from the Mainland than on those, the greater number, from Cvprus. Other 
considerations, such as the good quality of the fabric and the paint work, incline towards the earlier IIIA phase, and one 
is probably not far wrong in allocating this vase to the transitional period IIIA/B. 

37- (53-«5o) Krater, fragment only, (plate 44,/.) L.H. IIIB? H. (existing, max.) 0-17 m., W. (existing, max.) 
0 31 m., Th. (max.) 0 017 m. ' * ' 6 ' J 

Very coarse, green to buff clay with -pebbly grits. A small part of the body with one horizontal loop handle only 
has been preserved. The most likely form is MP T. 281 or 282. Ruddy brown to black, lustrous paint has been used 
0r J ^ ‘ oa ‘ mcaI ’ surface. To the right of the handle there is a vertical squiggly band and a four-spoke wheel. To the 
left of the handle two undulating, vertical stripes and a small black area, possibly part of another wheel. It is impossible 
to reconstruct the design from this fragmentary decoration. The 4 wheel ’ corresponds to one of the Linear B signs, but 
this is probably fortuitous. 

38. (52-682) Bowl, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 097 m., W. (existing) 0104 m., D. 0-130 m. 

Hard-fired, well-levigated biscuit which has a pink-buff surface. Part of the body, rim, and one handle preserved. 
Bell-shaped bowl with slight S-curve (A/P T. 284). The vase is undecorated except for a row of dots on the rim and 
seven splashes of brown to black paint on the handle. 

B 9 ff h^sc"^?*f 1 ^ > "( 1, . rra?nn . cn ' on, £ .L.ILIIIB. H. (existing) o-to m., W. (existing) o n m. 


(cf. MP motive 74 : 5 Triglyph and Half-rosette). There arc seven horizontal fines below- the design and a broad band at 
the base of the vase. The inside of the bowl was painted with eight concentric circles. Panel designs were very popular 
in the IIIB and IIIC phases, particularly at Mycenae. For a similar type of vase and decoration from the last-named site, 
compare BSA XXV, pi. v, c. 

40. (52-692) Bow-1, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-07 m., W. (existing) 0-125 m., D. 014 m. 

Well-levigated, hard-fired biscuit with buff surface. Bell-shaped bowl with double curve as MP T. 284. A small 

part of the body and of the rim have been reconstructed from many fragments. The panel design, executed in black 
paint, is based on MP motive 58 : 18 Parallel Chevrons. A fragment of the same type of bowl with similar decoration, 
from Mycenae, is illustrated in BSA XXV 22, fig. 6, f. 

41. (52-695) Tankard, almost complete, repaired, (plate 44, d.) L.H. IIIB. H. 0-125 m., D. (base) 013 m., 
D. (mouth) 0-171 m. 

Well-refined, hard-fired, buff clay. Broad mug or tankard with flaring mouth, concave sides, and slightly convex 
base. One flat, car-shaped handle attached to the concave side of the vase. The shape is MP T. 226. Except for small 
fragments from the base, the tankard is complete. It is undecoratcd but for incised circles on the base. There arc several 
examples of this type of vessel. For shape compare FLMV, pi. xxi 150, but the fact that the present tankard is undecorated 
is unusual. 

42. (52-648) Kylix, angular, about two-thirds preserved. L.H. IIIB. II. (existing) 0-083 m., D. (mouth) 0-123 m. 

Fairly well levigated but soft biscuit of buff colour, fired pink in places. MP T. 267. - Three-quarters of bowl and 

one handle only preserved. Undecoratcd. A common form of drinking-cup, popular throughout L.H. III. Cf. examples 
from Zygouries (Blegen, Zygouries 152, fig. 143). 

& (52-649) Kylix, carinated, about half preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-068 m., D. (mouth) 0-107 m. 
buff biscuit, fired pink in places, well-levigated. Stem and base missing. Part of rim and handle also lacking. 
The kylix is undecoratcd and is the same class of vessel as no. 42. 

44. (52-650) Askos, almost intact. BSA XLVIII (1953), pi. 1, c. L.H. IIIB. H. 0196 m., D. (max.) o-t86 m. 
Well-levigated, hard-fired, yellow-buff clay. The vase has been reconstructed, and is complete except for a few 
fragments. The form is MP T. 195. In the present instance there is an additional small vertical loop handle at the rear 
of the vase, but in the same axis as the principal handle connecting the spout to the apex of the vessel. It is undecorated 
except for a row of vertical incisions just below the largest diameter of the vase. The askos, illustrated in Wacc, Ch. Tombs, 
pi. xxvii 10, is somewhat similar, but docs not have the rear handle. 

45 - (5 2 " 6 47) Small pithos, about a third preserved. L.H. III. H. 0-395 m., D. (base) 0-175 m -» D- (mouth, 
estimated) 0-39 m. 

Coarse, pale-red biscuit, medium-fired and containing black and white grits. The complete section of the jar is 
preserved and approximates to MP T. 2. Cf. Blegen, Korakou 72, fig. 105. The vessel has a slightly incurving mouth 
with an offset to rolled rim. Undecoratcd. 

46- ( 53 - 643 ) Large ‘ub, cylindrical, about half preserved, (platf. 44, e.) L.H. III. H. (existing) 0-28 m., 
D. (mouth) 0-557 m. 

Very coarse, reddish-brown clay with brow-n and black grits. The jar has been partiallv restored from many fragments, 
but parts of the rim, one handle, many bits of the body, and all of the base are missing. The shape is that of MP T. 4, but 
the mouth is less flaring. About 0-18 m. below the rim there is a plastic strip, 0-025 m - broad, that is decorated with 
a series of disc-shaped impressions. The jar is unpainted. A similar vessel is illustrated in Blegen, Ziygouries 164, fig. 159. 
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preserved. Handle from neck to shoulder. 
50. (52-683) Jug, fragment only. 
Hard-fired, well-levigated biscuit thi 


Trench L. SE Sector. 

47 - (52-507) Three-handled amphora, almost complete, (plate 44, c .) L.H. IIIB. H. o-n m, D. (max.) 
O’165 m. ' 

Well-refined, hard-fired, buff clay. The jar has been repaired from many fragments, and is complete except for a 
smal part of the rim and part of one handle. The base is chipped. The form of the jar, being undecorated, is MP T. 50. 
Cf. AD tit V, Pararterna 36, fig. 31. 

48. (52-638) Two-handled amphora, fragment only. L.H. IIIC? H. (existing) o-u m., D. (mouth) 0-12 m. 
Rather coarse, greenish-buff clay, hard-fired and containing white and black grits. Only the neck and two handles 

(one incomplete) have been preserved. Broad, flat handles from rim to shoulder. The vase is undecorated. The shape 
u probably MP T. 69. Cf. BSA XXV, pi. ix, a, and Blegcn, Zygourics 163, fig. 158. 

49. (52-681) Two-handled amphora, about a third preserved. L.H. IIIB? H. 0145 m., D. (mouth) 0 085 m. 
Slightly coarse, well-fired, green-buff clay. About two-thirds of rim and body are lacking. Stump of one handle 

The form is MP T. 68. Cf Wace, Ch. Tombs, pi. li 20. 

L.H. IIIB? H. (existing) 0 08 m., D. (mouth) 0-075 m - 
that has a green-buff surface. Neck, part of the handle, and a small part of the 
body only preserved. The handle starts from below the rim, and the form of the jug is either MP T. 120 or 121. There 
u the suggestion of a panel design in faded black paint on the shoulder which appears to be MP motive 75 : 4 Panelled 
Patterns. The upper and lower part of the neck arc painted with a thick band. For the probable shape of the jug compare 
Wace, Ch. 7 ombs, pi. xlvii 9. 

D (mouthfo fl m ^ US ’ domcS,ic ’ a,mc>s, intact - (plate 45, a and 42, b.) L.H. IIIB? H. 0 227 m., D. (max.) 0-19 m., 

Coarse, ruddy brown biscuit with small white grits. The vase is complete except for part of the rim. The body and 
r y n °PP°*‘ le ‘be handle is blackened by fire. Round-section handle from base of neck to shoulder. Undecorated, 
ihe form of the vase is MP T. 109, but the position of the handle on the present example is unusual. For the shape of the 
jug compare Blegcn, Prosymna, fig. 219: 1198. Cf. also Blegcn, Zygourics 170, fig. 165. 

5 «- (52-635) Jug, domesuc, about a quarter preserved. L.H. IIIB? H. (existing) 0164 
0-17 m. 

Coarse, medium-fired clay with white grits. Dirty brown biscuit blackened by fire on the outside. About two- 
thirds of the body and all of the neck arc missing. This is a similar type of jug to no. 51. 

00 2 m ^ 2_49a * ^ US ’ miniaturc > hand-made, almost complete, (plate 42, b.) L.H. IIIB. H. 0-09 m., D. (max.) 

Well-fired, finely levigated, green-buff clay. Part of rim and one small fragment of the body are missing. The 
surface is chipped in several places. Flattened spherical body with fairly tall, narrow neck. Strap handle from neck to 
shoulder. Rounded base. Ihe decoration in black, lustrous paint consists of a series of seven inscribed arcs round the 
upper half of the body. (Cf. MP motive 43 : h Isolated Semicircles.) There are two thin stripes, evenly spaced, above the 
design and the same arrangement below. The handle is painted with bars. This is a very similar vase to no. 5 above. 

54 - (52-640) Chariot Vase?, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 095 m., W. (existing) o-io m. 
blightly coarse, medium-fired clay, containing red and black grits. ~” * rA 


m., D. (max., estimated) 


The very fragmentary design 
painted solid with a vertical 


. e , j . .—o-o- Dirty white slip. 

in laded brown paint shews part of the legs of a man walking from left to right. They arc _ _ 

streak of white running down the centre of each leg. The leg to the right is preserved from'above the knee downwards, 
but only part of the calf of the other leg can be seen. The design is bounded on the right by what appear to be four vertical 
shaky Una. Below there are two broad bands. The shape of the man’s limbs arc most like those of the figure shown 
under MP motive 1 : 21 Man {BMC Vases, C 339, fig. no, p. 66, man on the left), but our fragment is too small to be able 
to say that it is definitely part of a Chariot Vase. 

55 * (52-496) Kratcr, spouted, fragment only. L.H. III. H. (existing) 0-165 m., W. (existing) o-2t m. 

Coarse, hard-fired, reddish-brown clay containing small grits. Undecoratcd. Only a small part of the body and of 
the spout have been proerved. Parts of the body, but not the rim, have been burnt both inside and out. The shape 
was probably MP T. 298. 

56. (52-684) Bowl, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. 

0-225 m. 


H. (existing) 0 081 m. W. (existing) 0118 m., D. (estimated) 


Medium-fired, well-refined biscuit with yellow buff surface. Part of the rim and body, and part of one handle of a 
bell-shaped bowl as MP T. 284. All that is preserved of the pattern is an isolated cross-hatched circle (cf. MP motive 
51 : 8-to Stemmed Spiral). There arc splodges of brown to black paint on the handle. 

57 - ( 52 - 493 ) Mug, fairly complete, (plates 45, / and 42, b.) L.H. IIIB. H. o-to m., D. (base) 0 096 m., D. 
(mouth; 0-131 m. 

Well-fired, finely levigated, buff clay. Part of the rim and a small part of the body are missing. The surface is 
chipped in places. The shape is similar to no. 41 above {MP T. 226). At the edge of the base, opoosite the handle, a 
small hole has been drilled after firing, which suggests that this vase was later adapted for use as a rhyton. It is decorated 
in dark-brown, lustrous paint with two stylised murex shells {MP motive 23 : 1-9 Whorl-Shell) on the side opposite the 
handle. The work is carelessly executed, and only the lower part of the design is preserved. For a similar vessel decorated 
with the same pattern, but more profusely, compare Ann. VI-VII 229, fig. 146. 

58. (52-634) Cup, about two-thirds preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. 0 039 m., D. (base) 0 041 m., D. (mouth) o n 1 m. 

.... C ,° an M k Clay i, Parl of ‘ hc rim and fra S mcnU of ‘ h o body are lacking. No decoration. Shallow 

cup of form MP T. 220. Cf Blegcn, Prosymna, fig. 535 : 1037. 

o-i6i 5 ?n (5 *~ 495) Kylix ’ about t'vo-thirds preserved, (plate 42, b.) L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 09 m., D. (mouth) 

r MyweU refined, grey-buff clay containing grey pebbly and white grits. The stem and base, and small fragments 
of 'he bowl, are missing The form of the vase is MP T 274. Undecoratcd. Cf. Wace, Ch. Tombs, pi. xxvii r 1. 

60. 52-508) Kyhx angular, about half preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 075 m., D. (mouth) o-. 17 m. 

rr^<t^ S ,8a c' d, -| hard ' firCd ' * recnu 5 - buff cfa y- Stcm - basc * and a 'bird of the body are missing. MP T. 267. 
Undecoratcd. Similar vase to no. 14 above. 
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61. (52-509) Kylix, angular, about three-quarters preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. o-nm., D. (mouth) o-i i m. 
Well-levigated, well-baked, pinkish-buff clay. A third of the body, including the handle, is lacking. MP T. 267. 
Undccoratcd. Similar vase to no. 60. 

6a. (52-632) Kylix, angular, almost intact. L.H. IIIB. H. 0102 m.. D. (mouth) 012 m. 

Medium-fired, well-levigated, pink-buff biscuit. Parts of rim and handle missing. Base chipped. Undecoratcd. 
Similar vase to no. 60. 

63. (52-633) Kylix, angular, almost intact. L.H. IIIB. H. 0*098 m., D. (mouth) 0*119 m. 

Medium-fired, fairly well levigated, pink to buff clay. Undecorated. MP T. 267 as no. 60. Small fragments 
from body missing. 


Trench G. Vessels found above and near skeleton. 

64. (52-588) Stirrup-iar, almost intact. (plate 44, i.) L.H. IIIB. H. 0097 m., D. 0-088 m. _ 

Hard-fired, well-refined biscuit with yellow surface. Part of stirrup-handle and fragment from body missing. Raised 

and flat base. Shape as no. 33 {MP T. 171). Shoulder decoration in ruddy brown paint of MP motive 19: 28 Multiple 
Stem, a very frequent style of decoration and often found on vases of this class. Cf. FLMV, pi. xxn 164. There are two 
closely-set zones of thick and thin stripes below the design. Most of the underbelly of the jar has been left free. The base 
and handles arc painted solid, and there are concentric circles round a solid centre on the disc. 

65. (52-700) Stirrup-jar, intact. BSA XLVIII 0953 ), pi. I, d. L.H. IIIB. H. 0-213 m., D. 0-173 m - 
Hard-fired, well-levigated biscuit with yellow surface. The base and disc are chipped. The piriform shape corresponds 

to MP T. 166. {Cf Wace, Ch. Tombs, pi. xix 1 and 6.) The shoulder decoration in dark-brown, lustrous paint consists 
of a scries of eight inscribed arcs, three groups on the front of the vase and one in each ‘ spandrel \ The inscribed arcs vary 
from eight to ten in each group, and pairs of them arc joined to one another by transverse lines. The pattern is related to 
MP motives 19 : 28 Multiple Sum and 43 : 4 IsolaUd Semicircles. There are four zones of thick and thin stripes on the 
body, and a series of revciscd Sigmas between the first and second zones. The decoration of disc, handles, and base is 
identical to that on no. 64. There are also three concentric circles on the under surface of the base, which is deeply 
countersunk. - 

The pattern is unusual. The nearest parallel is that on a stirrup-jar from San Cosimo, South Italy (Potticr, Vases Ant. 
pi. 29, D t), which Furumark attributes to IIIA. 2, but an actual inspection of the vase in question, made by the writer, 
indicates that it belongs to the latter part of IIIB. The vase from Mycenae does not appear to be earlier than IIIB. 

66. (52-631) Two-handled amphora, almost complete. L.H. IIIB? H. 0-136 m., D. (max.) 0-114m., D. (mouth) 

^Medium-fired, well-levigated, buff biscuit. A few fragments arc missing from the body. Two strap handles from 
rim to shoulder. No decoration. The vase, MP T. 68, is similar to no. 49 above. 

67. (52-586) Jug, domestic, almost complete, (plate 45, b.) L.H. IIIB? H. 0-192 m., D. (body) 0-187 m., 
D. (mouth) o-i 15 m. 

Coarse, medium-fired, brick-red clay, containing black and white grits. It is burnt black on most of the outside and 
also .on the inside rim. The jug has been repaired. Only a few fragments are missing. The vase is almost identical 

,0n< 68^’ (52-587) Mug, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 086 m., W. (existing) 0 089 m., D. (estimated) 
°-20 m. 

Well-refined, hard-fired, yellow-buff biscuit. Only a fragment of the upper half of the vase is preserved, but it ajmears 
to be similar to no. 57 above [MP T. 226). Moreover, the pattern, the upper half of a murex shell, is the same. There 
are two broad bands in black paint below the rim and another at the waist of the mug. 

60. (52-589) Ladle, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-047 m., D. 0-078 m. . 

Soft-fired, fairly well-levigated, pink-buff clay. The high-swung handle and half of the cup are missing. 

The ladle is the same type as the one described above (no. 22). 

7«>- (52-581) Kylix, complete but repaired, (plate 45, d.) L.H. IIIB. H. 018 m., D. (mouth) 0189 m. 
Well-refined, hard-fired, buff biscuit. The rim is chipped, 
no. 26 {MP T. 274). 

71. (52-582) Kylix, almost complete. L.H. IIIB. H. 0-16 m., D. (mouth) o-i 71 m. 

Well-refined, hard-baked, greenish-buff biscuit. The vessel has been repaired. One handle and part 

arc missing. Base chipped. Undecorated. Very similar to no. 70. 

72. (52-583) Kylix, about half preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. o-16 m., D. (mouth) 0-163 m. 

Hard-fired, well-refined, buff clay. One handle, about half of the bowl, and most of the base arc lacking. 

ated. Similar vase to no. 70. 

73 - ( 52 - 590 ) Kylix, about one-third preserved. L.H. IIIB? H. (existing) 0106 m. 

Well-levigated, hard-fired, pink biscuit. Polished stem. A small part of the base and most of the bowl are missing. 
Repaired from two fragments. Undecorated. Indeterminate shape. 

a . (52-584) Kylix, almost complete. ILX i-xi-1952, 721, fig-23. L.H. IIIB. H. 0-1710., D. (mouth) 0-172 m. 
ell-levigated, hard-fired clay that varies from buff to deep buff in colour. Part of the rim and a small bit ol the 
bowl are missing. Undecorated. The form of the kylix is MP T. 266, but the present example is unusual in that each 
handle is decorated plastically with two ears or horns. This feature, so far as I know, only occurs on two other Mycenean 
kylikes, both of them from Rhodes {CVA Denmark 2, pi. 5 t, 2 and FLMV pi. xi 70). According to Furumark, the former 
is to be attributed to IIIA. 2. t, the latter to IIIB. 

75. (52-585) Kylix, angular, about half preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. 0-13 m., D. (mouth, 0-125 m. 

Mcdium-hrcd, fairly well levigated, pink to buff clay. Half of the bowl is missing. ''** "" * 

MP T. 267. Similar to no. 14 above. 


Undccoratcd. 


Undecorated. The form of the kylix is the same as 


of the rim 


Undecor- 


Otherwisc intact. Undecorated. 


Trench F. 

76. (53-146) Two-handled Amphora, restored. 
D. (max.) 0-245 m., D. (mouth) 0-17 m. 


(plate 43, /.) L.H. IIIC. H. 0-262 m., D. (base) 0 094 m. 
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f.om^y frS.^Un'dcSSi^'^' r 5 dd “ h - f b ™™ ■%-. !S* «f™>. »" d body ™mmg. Ramrod 

jss ff42s«ra 

Trench E. 

0009m. <53 ~' 45) Pala «S«y!cJar? fragment only. L.H. II. H. (max.) 007 m., W. (max.) 0087 m, Th. (average) 
>a^Thf^gmcnt Probably belong to a large 



0068m., ft. (average) 0-019 in' 

«o bc^tTa-^o^r f ^ 7? *hape of .he vase is unknown, bu, from the design i, appears 

In execution and style , b£rs a siont of . ho .™’=L hca d executed in black, mat. paint on an off-white slip. 

* : 7 Hot*), which F^S attribm^ fr ° m Myccnac pi. xli 429a. A/PmotiS 

late as IIIC. 11,A - 2 ' B ’ bul ,he black ' raa,t P 3101 on our example suggests that it may be as 


B. Miscellaneous Objects 

Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. 


Trench Q_. 

001/m. (52_549) lcrraco “ a - *'«" n ne, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 003. m., D. (max.) 

are -/Tu" H? b animal onl y Preserved. There 

is filled with seven blobs^On S>^of S?eS£rate spacc on onc sidc 

leg. A variety of animal figurines Sre" a^cTeTI. '° "»*“ 3 *“ lhan 3 

Trench P. 

0-0 5 6*X l 5 . 2 (bl 2 ) 0^T“‘ F, gorine, female, about half preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 075 m., W. (max.) 

figurine dccoraled 1 in *^7 tfony^pain't 3 "curved° nhHn*.?^*' 'H P f a t ha ' f ° f ,h f h ? dy missin g; Chip on base. © style 
stem that thicken toward; &c BroK, t'T* ft vertical stnpes on the ‘ torso *. Ten vertical stripes on the 

appears to be type b according to Blcgcn’s cfa-SSlion T f ° °_ n 'f,?H ***"} r* P f rcndcred - ThiTfigurine 
355-60. 8 CgCn 5 class, hcation. for a full discussion of female figurines, see Blegcn, Prosymna 

o-o 4 3 8 m., m.' fcma »'» fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-0*4 m., W. (existing) 

The £i'C e T c , r part °^ thc *Sr of a 0 figurinc has b - p — d - 

obhque lin« The brelsts appear'm feen^i ^ DCC ° ra,i ° n fr ° m >nd baCk ^ agg,ing 

0046m. ft. S? 4 )o e S«m! a ‘ Fl8UnnC ’ fCma,C ’ fr3gmcnl only - LH - MW. H. (existing) o-o 3 . m., W. (max.) 

[hehead 4 Red tobfmvn, lmSom paim ona ydlow shp ha,fofa ® % ur ine, but without 

both front and back. The edge of [he ‘ disc ^ is outfit i JiSiS?** “ deco T ated M ' h oblique stripes, sometimes undulating, 

The stem is dfeomed]'wi.h'righ^obhqu^and unXlaling^rip^' Which “ "**• U has 3 sp,aying and conca ^ base, 
(existing, max.^ 9 o -04 n’-^T^n'cmaxf/^aTm. Pem3lc ’ fra g mcnt only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing, max.) 0 062 m., W. 

CV V 1 T , “ t ^^l |y ’ C ^ ,C ^^ d ^ and y h"°Ss"°T& aT"’^' ?' bick - set n £ maIc %»rine with arms, 
blwt lustrous paint of vertical, wavy lines, clasdSjT f, 3rc . m, ^ n S- Decoration in dark-brown to 

classification. For further discussion, see PlW nt . work - ? y P c c %”™e according to Blegcn’s 
2, and in Wace, Ch. Tombs, pi. xv 3-8 * ’ Pro ^ mna 357 ~ 8 - Illustrated examples are given in op. cit., fig 612 : 1 and 

°-°17 ^M:^L) T oZ^‘ *' i8UrinC ’ animal ’ frag ™‘ on| y- LH. IIIB. L. (existing) 0057 m., W. (max.) 

Kai °£ lif-ISSS^SiSr'"> •- in 

°'<>3a m, “• t,8ur ""’ “' mal , only- L.H. llIB. H. (existing) 0 06 m„ W. (max.) 

It is probably thTfoml^, M^maH'pan ^flhJ'^y’andn^^hT'^' k UpP ? par ? of ,hc limb ofa " animal figurine. 

° f : ntck are ™ D ^™ ion 

.pom. Cf. Asa XLVIII (,953)“!'„d pFl, J 0 m d,5C “ d p0!slb ''' >” d “ “ “P or • cork ■ for a 
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88. (52-488) Awl? Bronze, incomplete. L.H. III. L. (existing) 0 067 m., Th. (max.) 0-006 m. 

Bronze of dirty green colour, much corroded. The tip of the instrument has been broken off. The body is square 
in section and tapers at both ends. The surviving end is rounded. The object may be either an awl or chisel. 


Trench L. Upper Levels. 

89. (53-341) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. II 1 B. H. (existing) 0-016 m., D. (max.) 

0-Q22 m., D. (min.) 0-0135 m. . , , , . , . 

Veil-baked and fairly well levigated, pink to buff biscuit. Part of the stem and base of a female figurine of unknown 
type. TTie circular base is concave underneath. Decoration of eleven vertical stripes in black, glossy paint on a yeliow- 

90! (53-342) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. I11B. H. (existing) 0-055 m -» (max., 

estimated) 0-033 m., Th. 0-015 m. ... re 1 c -rw- 

Hard-baked, fairly well levigated clay, buff within, pink without. Stem with splaying base of female hgunne. me 
base is badly chipped. Decoration of a thin, vertical band fore and aft, in dark-brown, lustrous paint. ...... 

9 *- ( 53 - 343 ) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB, H. (existing) 0-004 m., W. (existing, 
max.) 0-0255 m., Th. (max.) 0-012 m. 

Fairly well refined, well-fired, pink clay. Ruddy brown, lustrous paint on yellow-buff slip. Arms and lower part 
of stem arc musing. The slumps of the arms arc inclined slightly towards the observer, as if making an embracing move¬ 
ment. The tall, conical head-dress is decorated with four vertical but unevenly, spaced lines. A fnnge of hair is vuible 
beneath it. The back of the head is painted with two lozenge-shaped blobs. A band of paint lollows the prolile 01 nc 
face, and there are two dots for the eyes. There is a band round the neck and on each shoulder. I be Iront part 01 tne 
body, below the neck, is undecorated. On the other hand, at the back there is a broad band at the waist from which 
two vertical stripes fall towards the feet. The back is also decorated with irrcguUr, perpendicular hnes 

According to the arrangement of the arms, this figurine should be classified under Blegen s type r, but he head-dress 
in this instance is unusual. Normally it is saucer-shaped. The underratedI front of the body is also1 excepuona . 

92- (5^-195) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0 037 m. ( H. (existing) 

° 03 M^dium-iS.'fa^dy wd'l refined clay, brown on the inside red on the outside Red to brown, glooy paint. Cfl1 a 
buff slip. Animal figurine minus head and legs. It has a long neck, inclined to one side and painted with a thin, horizon! al 
band. The cylindrical body is decorated with four longitudinal stripes, but the offside is leftfrec. *J»e s lrip» are 
often linked by cross-running lines. At other times the transverse lines terminate in fringes. The front ol the animat is 

P ll "^i- W (53~^g^a'Tenacotta^ Figurine, animal, about two-thirds preserved. L.H. IIIB? L. (existing) 0065 m., 

H ' ‘’vSl-fired'and f lSa > ted,°buff clay. Black and dark-brown, lustrous paint on self-slip. The snout, hind-legs and 
tail are broken, and both horns are damaged. The animal appears to be a sheep with curling b®™ » n r d * 

It is painted with a broad band from head to tail. There arc parallel thick and thin stripes on either side of it which 
converge at the hind-quarters to form a broad band passing down each hind-leg. The forelegs that jut fonvard slightly 
arc decorated with two vertical, parallel stripes each. The curve of the horns is outlined with a band of paint. 

£ c &r a ^a r ct;: d %sx? s&tsss ssrt^^ L . (ex,,mg, 0.026 m ., w. 1*™ 

^ CXI5 SUghdy°coaxse, har^firelf pXkTtobroincliy. Red, glossy paint on a pink-buff slip. Only the_head and part of 
the horns of a quadruped arc preserved. It has a long, tapering snout. lW is a circular * 

longitudinal band downthe snout and back of the neck, and a further band between the horns. The under side of the 
muzzle is also decorajedjvi.h a stripe. fraamcn , onK , L .„. IIIB . L. (existing) 0 072 m., W. (existing, 

max.) 0-02*1 

Fairly wen icvigatca, nara-nreu, pm* 10 uu.. ™ .TJT” uT"^“.v, r . --- t,,ir *f rhr body only. 


( 53 - 399 ) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, Iragmcnt only. i~n. hid. . \ - 

/ wd'l’ lcvigalcdThaK'id? pink'to buff clay. Only the long tubular body is preserved. It u dec^te^m 
red to black, fairly lustrous paint on a yellow slip, with four longitudinal stripes, but on the upper half of the body only. 
There is a blob of paint near the tail and a band round the neck. , n n m 

96 . ( 53 -« 93 ) Button, steatite, damaged. L.H. III. H. 0-017rm D. (max.) 0 025 m. D (min> 0 «J 0 O 9 »- 
Button in the shape of a truncated cone ( ej. Blegen, Piosymna , fig. 602 : t). Black-blue steatite, flecked with 


shape 

Chipped in several places. 


with white. 


Trench L. NW Sector. 

97. (52-600) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. 

Th ’ Slightly 0 coarse! hard-fired clay with a grey to buff core and pink on the outside. Torso only of a © figurine. The 
breasts liave been broken off. Decoration in red, glossy paint on a yellow slip, consisting of oblique, wavy and irregular ^ 
lines on both sides of the body. 

98. (53-198) Terracotta. 

0-05 m., Th. (max.) 0-012 m. 

Well-baked, brown to buff clay. _ 
body are missing. Red to brown, lustrous paint on a buff slip, 
the other arm. There is a further band at the waist, *" Um " 

WaVy The crescent-shaped figurines come under type d in Blegen’s classification 35 ®“g>: “ 

believed to belong to the latest class stylistically and probably also chronologically. For illustrated examples, 
fig. 612, 3-5, and Wace, Ch. Tombs, pi. xv 2. 


L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 047 m., W. 0045 m.. 


Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) o-o 3 3 m. ( W. (existing) 

Y figurine with moulded breasts. The head, one arm, and the lower part of the 
buff slip. A band runs from the tip of one arm across the neck to 
In between, closely set vertical lines, sometimes cursed, sometimes 

They are generally 
see op. tit.. 
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--^.,S 3 ®^^o^m. FigUrinC ’ fCma,C ’ fragn,Cm 0n,y ‘ LH - I,,B - H - <«**>«> ° °35 W. (face) 

with^oll’o'nthrl^ldVfn *??¥ ’ Hcad ° n,y P£-? crved - II has a saucer-shaped head-dress which is decorated 

loops. There is a thin “ k ,’_\ / ‘“* tr P us P a,n .'- The outs.de run of the • saucer 'is painted with a scries of pendent 
line, and there are two dots for theevw ^ThThaneina fi K* 8 S The profile is painted witfa thin 

Cf. Blcgen, Prosymna, fig. fiTa : i and 2 H 8 8 h 2 K<? b * Ck “ ,ndlca,cd b >‘ an lrrc 8 ular > vertical band. 

0 028 m.', D.^fbodyj fcma,C ' fT ** mcnt on,y - L H ‘ IIIB - H - <«**«) <*’029 m. ( D. (base) 

-tagsggfsi sa*£5 Skd sitt b ™ -* — d - 

(existinghalf preserved. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0-045 «, W. 

only 8? *° buff d " ay • Rcd ' ?' OSSy paint on a ycl,0w sU P- Th * fore-part of the body- 

on the offside. 'There is also ^ "* ^ ™ ^ 

Trench L. NW Sector. Burnt Patch 


and 


FtoughSy^squarc to^'SriJSPS dark J;' u '- L - H ' H ' °' 0 ' ' “ • W - <”>>» Th. (max.) 0 003 m. 
3. 8 y q P ’ lhe Ulid u carvcd to represent an argonaut or nautilus in relief. Cf. AE 1887, pi. 

I« to k...J .... 


« 3 > 2 


of this 


3 # * - ,w -11 aigunaui or nautuus in reiiei. U. AE 1887, pi 

•^HS 5spa " r - A varian ' 

J rk blu f -J- fT HI- H. o-o. m„ W. oST, A 3 ltc 3 m. 

AM XXXW, pl.dba *B, 39. nC, ” d d '" d ' ° ff,h ' lob “' and ,hc btad “ pi"" 11 CCI >tralIy. For .he s hape, compare 
(mi„y?ooi 5 £ 349) ® cad ' Par'e. dark blue, about half preserved. L.H. III. H. 0-0.7 m., D. (max.) 0-0,8 m„ D. 

dire ?cote^j h fl;,fdVmTeX' i " S I?, ,, e,e ^ The circumference of .he 

crowned with a knob, and the bead is )? hcn lbc bcad wai complete. The cone is 

a pendant, though the shape suggests tCe Kter 8 d ^ Y ' Thu would indicate that it was used as a bcad rather than 

ttf fSSEJK E 2 - tS-JSLh °T -• ■ “• «-»■»•. a <*.»*».«. 

a cross-hatched, incised pattern bounded bv^line aKve S iJ-l/ P° wdcr V whc T e ,hc 8 la2C has worn off. It has 

,he “ ds ° f ^ "~ d - 

This button of dirty light-green steatite « an intcrmnliat/fh 0 ' D - 0 0, 9 D. (mm.) 0-004 «*>. 
campanifo^n sha^ ^tSftSSZT ^ ”** ** 3 ** 

108. §3-303) Leid VcTsei' fraSJST , Sha E"f ’. 7 hc lar 8«' fragment if c. o-o t by 0006 m. 

0 002 m. 53 393) d Vessel, fragment only. H. (exist,ng, max.) 0 04 m., W. (existing, max.) 0 075 m., Th. (a%-erage) 

widt^A^o^^Twr^ !h>PC “" d d,mc “ i0ns - Thf " “ a ro “8''. b -»k" , incised line, parallel 


L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-046 m., W. (max.) 


Trench L. NE Sector. 

0 02^, D (5 ffldlS m FiSUrinC ’ fCma,C ’ fragmCnt ° n,y - 

the uppeZbod^ ’S^SSSrSd* 1 * ThJ wnST^Sdio-hl?** '^ b u^T T“ <^™).P aint on sclf-slip( ?). Only 
is crowned with a saucer-shaped head-dress whichh nain.r^ Si 8 ,k! y - raodcl ] ed and are folded oyer the breast. The hcad 
forehead is decorated with a band under which afrino^f w • ^ “ •t'I d fr ^? wh,ch dc P cnds a festoon of loops. Tlic 

for the nose. Squiggly, ver,i« 31 line?iT^he bSdc^, ^" C arC ,W ° P° in “, for ,hc a " d a line 
upper part of the body. indicate the pigtail \ A ladder pattern passes horizontally round thc 

0-03 m 7 Th. (m?x 3 j 0 02, m ^,nc, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 048 m., W. (max.) 

is in the form 1 of^a S.Uow!*^conical^ The '!f a ~ a " d b “ c are mining. The lower half of the body 

which represenu the arm.*a$wh chTpainted’^UhS KSnS.f 1*5?^ 3 m °^ C,lcd S,rip acro “ ,hc b ^« 

te uJ,incs - Thc upp - 

(existing) 0-025 m., Th. (of neck) o-oi^Jii. ' fra8racnl onl y- L H - I"B. L. (of hcad) 0-032 m., W. of horns 

broken. Red to brow^l’us^rous^aili’t on^ hslin Tb f-- head °f‘ a.long-snouted, horned quadruped. The horns arc 
two dots for the eyes. A ladder paUeni biL the B ’ S P a,n,cd - wi ! h a longitudinal band, and there are 

is a large blob of paint on the near side of t^c neck ^ baCk ° f * hC nCCk “ dccora,cd wilh a line of dots, and there 

0 034"“', W 5 V&yi r ?S C 7 °“ a - FigUrinC - animaI - fra 8 m ^' only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0027 m„ L, (existing) 
I-a,rly coarse, hard-fired clay, buff within, pink without. 


The fore-quarters of an animal figurine only prserved. 
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The head is missing and ihe legs are broken. Simple decoration, in red, glossy paint on a pink-buff slip, of two thick 
hands along the back, and two bands down one leg. 

Trench L. SW Sector. 

” 3 - ( 5 2 ~ 534 ) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-063 m -> W* (max.) 
0 037 m. 

Well-levigated, hard-fired clay. ® figurine, of which the upper part of the body is lacking. The countersunk base 
is chipped. Red to brown, lustrous paint on a pink to yellow slip. The body is decorated with undulating lines. The 
sash is indicated in paint at the base of the 4 disc ’. 

114. (52-541) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-052 m., W. (existing, 
max.) 0-027 m.> Th. (max.) 0-012 m. 

Rather coarse, hard-fired, green-buff biscuit. The head, part of the stem, and the arms are missing. Possibly a T 
type figurine. The breasts are plastically rendered. Decoration in black worn paint of vertical stripes on the back and 
three vertical stripes on the stem. The pattern on the front is not clear. 

1x5. (52-542) Terracotta. 4 Throne ’, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. of scat (existing) 0 042 m., W. of scat 
(existing, max.) 0-02 m., L. .of leg (existing) 0 03 m. 

Fairly well levigated biscuit with light-grey core and pink outer surface. Part of the back of the seat and a bit of 
one leg only preserved. The scat is concave and is decorated with cross-hatching in lustrous ruddy-brown paint on a 
buff slip. There are broad, vertical stripes on the outer part of the leg and on the back part of the seat where it curves 
towards the vertical. An elaborately decorated 4 throne ’ is figured in Blegen, Prosymna, fig. 619. 

xx6. (52-539) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-097 m., W. of horns 

(estimated) o-oo m. 

Fairly well levigated, hard-fired, yellow-buff clay, containing pebbly grits. The front part of an animal figurine, 
but minus the head, one horn, and the near foreleg. It had large, sweeping horns and outstretched legs. Decoration 
of longitudinal stripes on the body in black to brown, lustrous (but faded) paint. There are two oblique stripes on the 
near side of the neck, and two rings round the neck. A broad stripe between the horns, with oblique stripes beneath it. 

1x7. (52-54.1) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0-037 m., D. 0-026 m. 

Well-levigated, well-baked, pink-buff clay. The roughly cylindrical torso of an animal figurine with all members 
(head and limbs) broken off. Three-quarters of the surface is decorated with longitudinal stripes in red, glossy paint. 
Both the extremities of the cylinder are painted with encircling stripes at right angles to the longitudinal ones. 

i»8. ( 53 - 199 ) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. II 

max.) 0-0135 m., H. (existing) o-ot7 m. 


IIIB. L. (existing) 0 036 m., W. (existing. 


Well-baked and levigated, buff clay. The elongated body of an animal figurine without head or legs. The short 
tail is turned over and hangs down. Black, lustrous paint on a sclf-sIip(P). There is a thin encircling stripe round the 
neck and a thin stripe from neck to tail, from which leaf-shaped lines fall vertically on either side. 

X19. (53-200) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, about two-thirds preserved. L.H. IIIB. L. 0-074 m., W. (existing) 
0-022 m., H. (existing) 0-037 °>- 

Hard-baked, fairly well levigated, pink-buff clay. Elongated body of an animal figurine, but without horns or legs. 
The principal decoration, in red, lustrous paint on a yellow-buff slip, consists of dots all over the body, except on the 
under belly. Additional decoration on the back of an inchoate pattern. 

X20. (53-344) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, about two-thirds preserved. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0062 m., 
H. (existing) 0-037 m., W. (existing) 0-023 m. 

~ ' "'clay. 


Rather coarse, pink to buff 


ited animal figurine with 


nth projecting tapering tail. All the other members 
are missing except for one foreleg. Red to "brown, fairly lustrous paint on pink-buff self-slip(?). The body is painted 
with four broad longitudinal bands on three-quarters of its surface, the near side being left free of such decoration. The 
last-named is painted with four irregular stripes. The off side is also painted with four evenly spaced, thin vertical stripes. 
The surviving foreleg has two longitudinal bands. 

X2X. ($2-507) Terracotta. Pottery cap. L.H. IIIB? W. (max.) 0 063 m., W. (min.) 0057 m., Th. 0 009 m. 

Coarse, hard-fired clay with mica particles, brick-red on one side, brown on the other. Roughly circular shape. 
Similar object to no. 87 above. 

122. (52-595) Button, steatite, slightly worn. L.H. III. H. o-ot6 m.. D. (max.) 0026 m., D. (min.) o-ot m. 

Button of purple steatite with white spots (due to pitting of surface). The edges of the base are worn. The shape 
is that of a truncated cone. Cf. Blegen, Prosymna , fig. 602 : 1. 

X23. (52-599) Button, steatite, worn. L.H. III. H. 0-015 m., D. (max.) 0-024 m., D. (min.) 0-01 m. 

Button of blue-black steatite, speckled with white through pitting of the surface. Edges worn. Similar to no. 122. 

124. (52-533) Arrowhead, flint or chert. L.H. L. 0-029 m., W. (max.) 0-012 m., Th. (max.) o-oot m. 

Translucent, ruddy brown flint or chert. Very finely worked along the edges and on both faces. Mitre-shaped 
arrow-head with notch at its base. Cf. Wacc, Ch. Tombs , pi. xxix 23a and 23b, and Blegen, Prosymna, fig. 441 : 9. 

>25. (53—748) Beads, stone, two. L.H. (1) L. 0 0045 m -. D. 0-0035 ni. i (2) L. 0 0035 m., D. 0 0055 m. 

The shape of the larger bead is spherical; the smaller, flattened spherical. The stone may be lapis lazuli. 

126. ( 53 - 792 ) Beads, miniature, carnclian, eight. L.H. Average D. c. 0-003 m., max. L. 0-0025 m. 

Disc or cylindrical shape. 

127. ( 53 “ 74 ') Plaque, paste, fairly complete, restored. L.H. H. 0-061 m., W. (max.) 0057 m., Th. 0-0035 m. 

Dress ornament of discoloured blue paste, pierced with three holes for attachment. Made from a mould in the shape 

of an ivy leaf with a tuft supported between the two lobes, the so-called ti^c-lily. The relief decoration consists of two 
sprays starting from the point of the leaf and curving round to form two spirals within the two lobes. The tuft is made of 
three groups of three to four leaves each. The attachment holes arc pierced as follows: one at the apex of the leaf, and 
one on cither side, on the edge of the leaf near the apex. The shape, but not the filling elements, is the same as that 
figured in A/P 271, fig. 36 (L.M. IIIA. 1 Main Ornament). The pattern illustrated in Wacc, Ch. Tombs, pi. xxxii 80a 
is rather similar to our example. Cf. also the gold plaques in AE 1888, pi. 9, 5 and 6. Dress ornament attachments in 
the form of gold sequins are very common {cf. Blegen, Prosymna, fig. 360: 1), but there arc not so many examples known in 
other materials and designs. 
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* 2 8. (53-742) Beads, paste, two. L.H. (1) L. 0 0085 m., D. 0 

Spherical beads. The larger, of lapis lazuli blue, is chipped. It has a second perforation, oblique to the first, and 
may therefore have been used as a spacer bead. The smaller is of turquoise blue colour. It is rather worn. 

* a 9 - ( 53 ~ 743 ) Bead, spacer, paste. L.H. L. (existing) 0-015 m -> W. (existing) 0-115 m -> Th. 0-002 m. 

Small spacer bead, coloured white and dark blue. Rather worn and pitted. The shape is roughly that of a lozenge 
or diamond. The design in the ceramic repertory would be classified by Furumark as the Tri-curtxd Arch (MP motive 62). 
t he closest parallel, however, is that of the scale element illustrated in Bleecn, Prosymna, fig. 445 : 5. The design is in 
rehei and has been produced from a mould. It has two parallel vertical perforations, and is therefore a spacer bead. 

* 3 °- ( 53 - 744 ) Bead, paste. L.H. L. o-ot m., D. (max.) 00055 m., D. (min.) 0 0025 m. 

• Fcar ' 4 T. a P, Pas'c bead of lapis lazuli blue, slightly worn. The bead is carved into three lobes, so that it has a trefoil 
section. The back of each lobe is incised with a longitudinal line. The shape is unusual. It is no doubt related to the 
Grain of Wheat ’ {if. B!e ? en, Prosymra, fig. 599 : 13T ^ 

* 3 *- ( 53 - 743 ) Bead, spacer, paste. L.H. H. 0-012 m., W. 0 012 m., Th. 0 002 m. 

Spacer bead in the shape of an argonaut and identical to no. 102. Dark-blue colour. 

* 3 2 - ( 53 - 74 ®) Bead, paste. L.H. L. 0 003 m., W. 0 0025 m., Th. 0 0025 m. 

Square to rectangular shape. Worn surface. Originally green, now almost white. 

* 33 - ( 53-790 Beads, miniature, paste, eight. L.H. D. (of largest) 0 004 m., D. (of smallest) 0 002 m. 

One spherical bead of deep blue, two flattened spherical beads of white colour, one white segmented bead, four disc- 

IHqgen Pro^nma fi?* ° ^ ° thCf whi,C ^' The sc 8 mcn,cd bcad “ made up of two segments (total length 0003 m.). 

* 34 - ( 5 2 - 53 ®) .Fin or needle, bone, fragment only. L.H. L. (existing) 0-027 m., D. (existing) 0-003 m. 

The point of a pm or needle of polished bone. 


Slightly worn. 


* 35 : (53-747) Bead, bone. L.H. L. 0 0095 m -, D - 0 0065 m., D. (bore hole) 0 002 m. 
Cylindrical bead, discoloured greenish white. It is incised with a lattice pattern identical to 


* 3 ®- ^jp- 750 ) Bead, biconical, gold. L.H. L. 0-0035 m., D. 0-003 m. 


11. 


that on no. 105. 

The bcad is pierced with 


Both tips 


other. Bronze, discoloured dirty green, and much corroded. The 
* 3 o. ( 53 ~® 99 ) Nail, bronze, incomplete. L. (existing) 0-018 
Part of the stem is missing. The head, which is cracked and 


Rounded biconical bcad, similar to the one described in 'BSA XLVYiqip), 213, no. 
two additional holes to the thread holes. 

* 37 - (52-489) Awl?, bronze, incomplete. L.H. L. (existing) 0-075 m -, Th- (max.) 0-005 m. 

tips of the object are missing. It is square in section^ and tapers at both ends, but at one end more than the 

‘ e instrument appears to be similar to no. 88. 

. ... «8 m., D. (head) o-oi 1 m., D. (stem) 0-0025 m. 

1 ^ missing. The head, which is cracked and has been mended, is convex. The under side of it is 

also convex. Bronze, with concretions, discoloured dark green. 

* 39 - ( 53 - 749 ) Rivet, miniature, bronze. L.H. H. (existing) 0 007 m.. D. (cap) 0 006 m., D. (stem) 0-0045 m. 
Oman nvet, dark-green colour, probably belonging to a knife or dagger. Cf. Blegcn, Prosymna, fig. 215:8. Distorted 
shape and corroded surface. ® J 

* 4 ®- ( 53 - 793 ) Implement, bronze, incomplete. L.H. L. (existing) 0-037 m., W. 0-006 m. 
btrip ot metal of souare section, broken at both ends. Possibly part of an awl. 

* 4 *- (o 3 ~® 49 ) Vessel, lead, incomplete. L.H. Measurements not possible. 

Very crushed and fragmentary state. Perhaps a cauldron. 

Trench L. SE Sector. 

0-023* n»" (52_289) Tcrraco,,a - Rgunne, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 049 m. ( Th. (max.) 

Hard-fired, well-levigated, pink-buff biscuit. Only the arm of the figurine has been preserved. It does not correspond 
to any of the known types. It is bent at right angles at the elbow and ends in a mittened hand. Decoration in red to 
brown paint of a broad encircling band on the arm above the elbow and another around the wrist. Thick longitudinal 
stripe on the palm of the hand. • ^ 

ill., probably a variant of the credent-shaped type (Blegen’s type d). Cf. also the two figurine fragments 

illustrated in Wace, Ch. Tombs, 216, fig. 50, and Wacc’s comments, ibid. 215. 

max.)^'031 1£ 7 M5) Tcrrac ° ,ta - Fi S urinc - fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 035 m., W. (existing. 

Well-levigated, well-fired, yellow-buff biscuit. T type of figurine with hollow stem. Part of the stem, head, and 
? { VCr "S al ,0 - °r liqu 5 ' 5l ‘8 h,| y wavin 8 in dark-brown, fairly lustrous paint on the 
hc and cnci * cbr Jg band for waist and neck. The breasts are plastically rendered. 

H. (ejStingfS^M m TcrraCOtl3, F, « unne - ammaI > about three-quarters preserved. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0 051 m., 

;^ e, ! ;lcvi ? a . ,ed ’ bl ^ ff day ’, fircd . P'n k \ n P! aces - Animal figurine with curled-over and hanging tail. 
nfSi’ %LT v e?S ? llSS - ,nS- LongUudmal stripe, in red to brown, glossy paint, on the back and on the 
underbelly of the animal. Vertical stripes on either side of the body. 

W*. ( 52 - 543 ) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. 
off hinSTfr^il. EXX?’ x e K*W buff clay. The rear portion of the animal only is' preserved, and of this the tail and 

W y “ jf , P.P ed * ® r ° ad s,r 'P f > m red > glossy paint, along the back and over the tail. 
Broad stripes round the body and down the leg, at right angles to the first-mentioned stripe? 

^ LH ' IIIB ' L ' &***! °° 6 <«**>*. 

DccorJlS'^«S^',l^ rd ' fi " d K H i nd * >art aaimal figurine, minrn all member,. 

Liccoration ol seven irregular, wavy bands m rich brown, lustrous paint on a buff slip. 

Trench G. 

W. (Sin^nSf 0 .o^ O,ta * FigUrinC ’ fCmalC ’ ab ° U ‘ two - thirds P rcscrved * L - H - HIB. H. (existing) 0 062 m., 
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Well-refined, hard-baked clay. Red to brown, lustrous paint on a pinkish-yellow slip. T type figurine with modelled 
breasts. The head and arms arc missing. The base and surface are chipped. Decoration of vertical stripes on torso, a 
broad horizontal stripe at the waist, and five vertical lines on the stem. _ 

148. (52-486) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-025 m -> D. (nun.) 

o-ot 1 m. ..... 

Well-refined, hard-fired, pink-buff biscuit. Only the stein is preserved, which is decorated with vertical wavy stripes 
in red, lustrous paint. .... . . 

149. (52-532) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0-042 ni., H. (existing) 

0-022 m., D. (body) 0-013 m - . 

Well-refined, well-baked, yellow clay, discoloured green on one side (by fire?). The rear part of an elongated animal 
figurine, preserving the tail but not the legs. Decorated with a line down the back in black to brown, lustrous paint. 
Vertical stripes on cither side of the body. . . p 

150. (52-487) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0047 m., H. ol head 

(existing) 0-038 m., D. of neck o-02 m. . 

Fairly well levigated, hard-fired, yellow clay. Only the head is preserved, and this lacks one horn and the other is 
broken. It is decorated with longitudinal, wavy stripes on the neck. The eyes are indicated by large circles with central 
dots. 

Trench G. Found above and near skeleton. 

151. (52-537) Terracotta. Figurine, female, about half preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-052 m., W. 

(existing, max.) 0-025 m. . , 

Well-levigated and well-fired, pink-buff clay. ® type of figurine with the arms represented plastically across the 
chest. The stem, part of one arm, and most of the other arc missing. Ruddy brown, glossy paint on a yellow slip. Bird¬ 
like head painted in profile with two splodges for the eyes. Thick, wavy lines pass obliquely over the body, except over 
the right arm, where the lines run at right angles to the others. 

This appears to be Blegen’s type c figurine. , , . . . . . , 

152. (52-198) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, Iragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0-034 m., H. (existing) 

0-033 m., Th. (neck) 0-009 m - . 

Well-levigated and well-fired clay with white grits. Only the head is preserved. Ears or horns missing. One 
side is badly chipped. Muddy brown, fairly lustrous paint on a yellow slip. Wavy, longitudinal stripes on the head 
and neck. One eye indicated by a painted dot, within a circle. ..... ^ . . „ , , , 

153. (52-199) Terracotta. Spindle-whorl, worn surface. L.H. H. 0-025 m., D. (max.) 0-035 m., D. (hole) 

o ooej. come hard _ fircd c , ay wj,}, tra ccs of blue-black paint. The shape is spherical, and it is pierced centrally. 
This object raav be a button. If so, it may belong to L.H. I or I I. (See Blcger \ Prosymna 312-13.) 
x 54 - ( 5 2 ~ 53 ^) Needle, bone, incomplete. L.H. L. (existing) 0-038 m., D. 0-003 m - 
The needle has a hole pierced near the base. The point is broken. Polished bone. 

155. (52-540) Gold sheet. L.H. L. 0 005 m., W. 0 003 m. 

Trench F. 

156. (53-93) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-024 m., W. of horns 

( CX * 4 Well-fired^ pin’k-bu^cUy.' Head of homed quadruped only preserved. The tips of the horns are missing. Ruddy- 
brown to black, slightly lustrous paint on a buff slip. There is a thick band round the muzzle and a thin stripe running 
from the nose between the horns and down the neck. A parallel band starts from each horn and passes down the neck 

157. (53-96) Terracotta. Object of unknown use. L.H.? L. (existing) 0 057 m., W. (max.) 0-029 m., 

(m,n Coa^f Imr’d^fire^^nkishXowm to black clay. This curious object consists of two hollow-receptacles connected by 
a thick strip of clay which is attached to the rims. In its present state of preservation (the object is obviously broken) 
the receptacles arc tilted away from one another. The workmanship is very crude, and one end is badly broken. 

158: (53-92) Terracotta. Spool, slightly damaged. L.H.? H. 005 m.. D. (max.) 0 024 m., D. (mm.) *023 m. 
Rather coarse, pink-buff clav with some mica. Underrated. Spool-shaped object, with convex ends. The top 

is chipped-. Needle or pin.^bone, incomplete. L.H. Ill ? L. (existing) 0 048 m., W. (max.) 0-005 m. 

Needle or pin with rectangular section, tapering to a point. Only the point is preserved. 


Trench E. 

x6o. (53-348) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 017 m., W. (existing) 

o ° 4 p!JJ;i/wdMcvdga't«lfhard-baked clay, buff within, pink without. The upper part of a ! figurine, but lacking the 
head and parts of the arms. Decoration of three vertical stripes in red, glossy paint on a buff slip, both front and back. 
x6x. (53-191) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, incomplete. L.H. III? L. (existing) 0 035 m., W. (max., 0 015 m., 

W ’ ^Fairly weilfe’vigated, medium-fired, buff clay. The head and forelimbs are missing. The hind-quarters have been 

animal, (ragmen, only. L.H. IIIB. L. (exU.ing) 0-035 ■»., (max.) 

0 01 Slightly coarse, hard-fired, pinkish-buff clay. Tapering leg, or possibly horn, of animal figurine It is painted with 
two thick and two medium longitudinal stripes in pairs. Dark to ruddy brown lustrous paint° n * . . 

163. ( 53 - 398 ) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-027 m.. W. (existing) 

rtf., D. (body) 0 017 m. 
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0002 m. 


fjurly well levigated, hard-fired, light-brown clay. Fore-part of elongated animal figurine only preserved. Head 
miS3 ! ng ; Rudd >' br ? wn lo . b,ack > 8lo»y paint on a yellow slip. Decoration of a longitudinal stripe down 
** 1 ^, ,? Cit w »h vertical stripes on either side of the body. There is an encircling band round the lower part of the neck 
and three vertical stripes on the near side of the neck. 

( 53 -, 9 2 ) Terracotta. Button or spindle-whorl, fragment only. L.H. H. (existing) 0-0085 m., D. 0-026 m 
of, .\ Cry d,r ? y br v° Wn Clay wit J‘ b,ack and whilc grils - BIack > P olished surface. The shape appears to be thai 

01 a truncated cone, but the upper portion is not preserved and only just over half of the lower. The under surface of the 
rase is slightly concave. There is a central vertical perforation. Possibly a button of L.H. I or II {cf. Blegen, Prosymna 

qm’ * 53 ~ 69 '^ Bladf > obsidian, incomplete. L.H. III? L. (existing) 0028 m., W. (max.) 0009 m., Th. (max.) 

I-lakc struck from an obsidian core, flat on the lower surface and with three facets on the upper surface. The bulb 
?,^ CUSS '°A C3n 0> ? . ,hc surfa 5 *-. The blade, of which the tip is missing, has jagged edges due to secondary 

§'r °£ aquc ’ fa,r, y i sbm y otodtan This is a Neolithic type of blade, but its continuance in use in later times is 
M-iST 16 ^ 3 L H ' ,<>mb 31 PrOSymna - (C/ BlcgCn ' P,0 » mna 459 - Cf. also E.H. specimens, Blegen, 

tSLSPT*? Aw! * cun ?- chiscl - b r onzc - , L.H. III ? L. 0078 m., W. (max.) 0005 m., W. of chisel blade 0002 m. 
very nan-ow c'utdng cdgfT(chisel)!' “ Cnd *' ° nC Cnd ,crminal « in a P oint ( awl > i ,hc ° ,h " “*P« a 

* 67 ; (53-346) Ring, lead, worn surface. L.H. III? D. (max.) 0-022’m., D. (min.) 0017 m. 

Plain lead ring with cannated outer edge. The surface is very uneven. 

Trench D. 

B , U " 0n - s,cati,c - da ™S cd - LH. III. H. 0 009 m., D. (max.) 0 025 m., D. (min.) 0012 m. 
is chippeS in Lird S plac« yCCnaCan IypC |,runca,cd conc )- Dark-purple steatite flecked with white and red. The base 

?T 1? ’ bron “« incomplete. L.H III? L. (existing) 0-036 m., W. (max.) 0004 m. 
edwwSirTff of conuscated bronze. Strip of metal, roughly square in section, tapering to a narrow chisel 
edge at one end. The other end is broken. It is probably a similar instrument to no. x66, described above. 

Trench M. 

0-004 (53_IOO) Nccdle 0r pin ’ h®* incomplete. L.H. Ill ? L. (existing) 0-067 m., W. (max.) 0 009 m., VV. (min.) 

Bone pin or needle with rectangular section tapering to a point. Only the point is preserved. 


Trench G. 


II. Post-Mycenean Pottery 


171. (52-636) Kotyle, three fragments only. Protocorinthian. 
ragment. H. 0 062 m., W. 0 084 m. Base. D. 0 057 m. 


Rim fragment. H. 0068 m., W. 0107 m. 


Body fr ^ ...^.. ^ 

three^nunfrim ycUt>W fircd ^ p,a *K ^ man V fragments of this cup have been mended into 

JJjTSS. Ver,,Cal S,r ° k “- A Very C “^ f cup^rdecorS 31, 

< 5 2_6 37 ) Kotyle, fragment only. Protocorinthian. H. 0 073 m., W. 0-127 m 

design on the rim consists of panels of reversed sigmas alternating with groups of vertical stakes 7 * P ‘ hC 
Trench F. 

D. (b 2 ) o-o?8m! ) Aryba "“’ abom ^-quarters preserved. Protocorinthian. H. o-o 49 m., D. (max.) 0 044 
Rather soft-fired^ ^ Shapc of Earl y Protocorinthian aryballos. Rim, handle, 

nes'oiwhc SSv* , : ?^ir^ n i- n a f r^ k : buff S,i P- “on of closely set 


---r- —v. c.vju v avi 

of the vase. For shape and design cf. 


' Pff} o f ,hc hodV 01 the base are missing. Red, lustrous paint o 
fcomal lines on the body. Rays, swollen at the tip, radiating from the 

Payne, Ntcnconnthia, pi. 1,1. B -.-r-o- v 

D.tbSjofoIe 5 ^ K “ ylr - fr ' 8n ’' nl °°' y - Pro,ocorin,h i“- H. (exiting) 0036 m „ D. (max., CKtamcd) 0064 m„ 

K0,> ''' Proiocorimhian. H. M„mg) c o8, ra „ W. (cxUting) 0 09 m .. D. 

^ of "" rim “* ** 
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APPENDIX 


Reference is made in BSA XLVIII (1953), 25 10 well § (marked ‘ Well ’ on plate 19; 
fig. 1), from which a great many potsherds, dating from Mycenean to Archaic, were extracted 
The following small objects were also found in this well: 

x. (52-382) Terracotta. Figurine, female, about two-thirds preserved. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-043 n>., W. 
(max.) 0-035 m., Th. (max.) 0-017 m. 

Well-levigated, well-fired, buff biscuit. The head and base are missing. Blegen’s c type of figurine [Prosymta, fig. 
612 : 1 and 2). Decoration in black-brown, slightly lustrous paint. 

2. (52-383) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-024 m., W. (max.) 0-032 m. 
Th. (max.) 0-014 m. 

Fairly well levigated, hard-fired, buff clay. Upper portion of body of a Y figurine with part of the head. Arms 
broken off. Breasts and ' pigtail ’ plastically rendered. Decoration, in red to dark-brown, fairly lustrous paint, of vertical 
and oblique lines across the body. 

3. (52—386) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0-047 m., W. (max.) 
0*024 m., Th. (max.) 0-015 m. 

Well-levigated, well-fired, buff biscuit. Stem only of female figurine. Part of the base missing. The stem has a 
concave base. It is decorated with three vertical stripes in red to brown, glossy paint. 

4. (52-387) Terracotta. Figurine, female, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. H. (existing) 0 033 m., W. (max.) 

0-047 m., Th. (at base) 0-008 m. 

Fairly well levigated, hard-fired, pink-buff clay. Figurine of <t> type, but the upper part of the torso only is preserved. 
Breasts and ‘ pigtail ’ arc modelled. Decoration of undulating vertical stripes in red to brown, fairly lustrous paint. 

5. (52-381) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, about three-quarters preserved. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0*082 m., 

W. (max.) 0-02 m. ...... 

Well-levigated, hard-fired, buff biscuit. Elongated animal figurine. Tips of muzzle, legs, and tail are missing. 
Neck, body, and limbs are thickly outlined in red to brown lustreless (faded ?) paint. The back is decorated with a ladder 
pattern. 

6. {52-388) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0-027 m., W. (max.) 

0-026 m.,D. (neck) o-oi m. . 

Well-refined, well-fired, buff clay. Head of animal figurine with a stump projecting from the back of the neck that 
suggests that it formed part of a chariot group. Cf. Wacc, Ch. Tombs, pi. xxiv 3 and 4. Black, fairly lustrous paint. 
Decoration of vertical stripes on the neck and encircling bands round the muzzle and nape of neck. 

7 - (52-389) Terracotta. Figurine, animal, fragment only. L.H. IIIB. L. (existing) 0033 m., H. (existing) 
0-023 m., Th. (body) 0-017 m. 

Well-refined, well-baked, buff clay. Rear part of an animal figurine but without legs. Decoration of horizontal 
stripes in black paint, but almost completely effaced. 

8 . (52-385) Button, steatite. LH. III. H. 0 009 m., D. (max.) 0-021 m. . 

Campaniform button {cf. Blegen, Pnsymna, fig. 602 : 5). Dark-green steatite. Slightly chipped. The less usual 
form of the Mycenean button. 

9. (52-384) Bead, faience, worn surface. L.H. III. L.0 007 m.,D. 0 011 m. 

Flattened spherical bead. The original glaze, that may have been blue, has worn off. It is now white. 

W. D. Taylour 
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PART V. A GRAFFITO FROM THE PERSEIA AREA 

A visitor to Mycenae, perhaps in the middle or later part of the fourth century b.c., has left 
a record of his presence there in the form of a neatly-cut graffito written diagonally across a 
block of marble, probably a threshold found built into a wall near the Perseia fountain-house. 1 
The letters individually are well formed: they appear to diminish in size as the name pro¬ 
gresses, but in fact do not do so: the deception may be due to a gradual rise from the horizontal 
line of the first three or four letters, plus a narrowing horizontal spacing. The cutting is broad 
and shallow, the name having, as it seems, been gouged out with some bluntish instrument 
measuring about 0-004 m - in width. Height of letters c. 0-03 m. Photograph (fig.) 
from a squeeze now in the collection of the Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge. 

EY5IOEOI 



The name is ordinary enough, For Athenian examples sec Kirchner, PA 5900-11, 
Hesperia, Indices s.v., etc. The best-known holder of it, not there quoted, was the potter of 
the late. six,h century (Beazlcy, ARV 16, 34, 3 8). From the Argolid only one instance is 
quoted (IG IV 616.17), and that uncertain. 

A. G. Woodhead 

1 See p. 203. 
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PART VI. THREE GEOMETRIC TOMBS 
(plates 46-49) 

During the excavations at Mycenae in 1953, a Protogeometric cist burial was discovered 
in the House of Shields, sunk into the floor of its west room. This burial, numbered Tomb 
PG 601, was published, with other burials, in BSA XLIX 258 ff. In the summer of 1954 Pro- 



Fig. 1.—Mycenae: House of Shields, Sketch Plan to Show Positions of Geometric Graves. 

fessor Wace uncovered three further burials in the House of Shields. These, at his most kind 
invitation, I publish here. 1 

General situation (fig. i). Whereas tomb PG 601 was found at the southern end of the 

1 The graves were excavated by T. L. Shear, Jr., and my report, unfortunately not that of an eye-witness, is based on 
the excellent notes made by him. I acknowledge, therefore, my debt to him, as also to Professor Wace; and to Dr. J. L. 
Angel for the information concerning the skeletal remains. 
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west room of the House of Shields, these three, here numbered 602, 603, and 604, appeared in 
the north-western corner of this same room. Only a few feet separate the one from the others, 
as will be clear from the plan, and 602 and 603 seem to have been placed under the shelter of 
the west wall. The area had been to a certain extent disturbed, but whether there may have 
been further burials between 601 and this group of three I cannot tell. None was found in 
the excavation. 


Tomb PG 602 (plate 46, b) 

As will be clear from the view showing the skeletal remains and other objects of this tomb 
in situ, the burial has suffered from later over-building or other disturbance. Indeed, we are 
fortunate to get so much of it as we have, as there is no sign that it was in any way protected, 
though I presume it to be not impossible that the stone covering, that may once have existed, 
was at some later time removed and used for other purposes. 

The remains of the tomb lie in the north-west angle of the House of Shields. It was dug 
into the clay. It contained one complete skeleton, that of a young female lying on her back 
with the legs drawn up and the knees turned towards the left, the head being turned to the 
right. There were also the remains of two children, aged about six or seven. Two vases only 
were found, the one (a pyxis) in close proximity to the skull of the adult, the other, a hand-made 
jug, to her right. 

Description of Vases. 

.... *|’ PI r vrE In f-"° : 54 - 2 « 9 - Pyxis. H. 0 075. Max D. 0 08 m. D. of mouth 0 06 m. D. of base 0 04 m. 

Wheel-made. Uay, good fabric but rather soft; greyish buff, pink bufTon the surface. Paint red to black, much perished. 
King loot. I he outside of the vase is painted over except for two reserved bands round the belly. One or two fragments 
only are missing. 0 

2. plate 47, c. Inv no. 54-220. Tiff oil-lipped oinochoe. H. 0-186 m. Max. D. 016 m. Hand-made. Clay, 
lairly gritty and rather hard; yellowish buff, surface carefully polished. Unpainted. A few fragments arc missing. 

Commentary 

There are two points of interest: the date of the burial and the appearance of the hand¬ 
made vase. 

The date depends on whether it is possible to identify the period to which the little wheel- 
made pyxis belongs. It is not a particularly distinguished vase; the nearest parallels to it, so 
far as I can see, are the pyxis from the late Protogeometric tomb group found at Velio in the 
Corinthia, 2 and a similar vase, of uncertain provenience, in the collection of the British School 
at Athens. 3 It is more globular than these, and in that respect closer to pyxides of Attic Proto- 
geometric origin. I would class it as probably late Protogeometric, though there is no proof 
that this shape could not, in this region, have continued to be made in early Geometric 
contexts. 4 Such a dating (probably late Protogeometric or possibly early Geometric) is fully 
consonant with the dates of the adjacent burials, as will be seen, and with that of Tomb PG 601. 5 
The external evidence thus tends to confirm the internal. 

The second point, the appearance of the hand-made vase, is a matter for stress rather than for 
explanation. Hand-made vases were prominent in Grave G II in the Prehistoric Cemetery, 6 
but did not appear in the Protogeomctric tomb, 7 and are, I believe, most rare in tombs of the 
Mycenaean period. On the other hand, such vases are fairly common in the Protogeometric 

2 Corinth VII I, 6, pi. i, 8. 

2 Desborough, Protogeometrie Pottery 198 and pi. 29 c. 

I ' n ?'?. h . , . c ^ cn have con *'m>ed into Geometric in Attica: cf. Keramtikos V i. pi. si. 

4 BSA XLIX 259 f. • Ibid. 261 f. 2 Ibid. 259. 
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tombs at Tiryns and Asine; and each of the three tombs here published has its hand-made 
vase. It should be noted that these vases, though not of the fine delicate fabric as found in 
Grave G II, are of better quality than the ordinary coarse pot. This will appear more clearly 
in the case of Tomb G 603. 

Why one or more vases of hand-made ware should be numbered among the funerary 
furnishings of the dead is a question which may well be impossible to answer; but it should not 
be disregarded. Certainly it is quite common for handmade pots to be found in graves at this 
period, not only in the Argolid but also in the Corinthia and in Attica. 


Tomb G 603 (plate 46, c) 

This is the richest of the three burials described here, and contained one body only, that of 
a youth about twenty-three years old. The excavator reports that the skeleton and associated 
objects were lying at a point ‘ 0-40 m. deep below the surface of the bench running along the 
west wall of the house. Some of the foundation stones of the bench have been removed so as to 
form a poorly constructed cist with stones surrounding it.’ 

The skeleton lay with its head towards the north and turned right, on its back, with the 
legs drawn up and the knees facing to the left; the hands were laid together on the breast. 
Three small linked rings were found on the right car, in the position of an carring; a bronze 
pin lay on each shoulder, with the point towards the feet; three of the fingers of the right hand 
had a bronze ring on them. The bow of a fibula was also found. All these small finds are in 
reasonable condition, as were the ten vases placed in various positions on and around the 
skeleton (these may be clearly seen on plate 46, c, though the metal objects are not discernible). 


Description of Contents 

Pottery: Wheel-made. 

x. plate 48, b. Inv. no. 54-261. Trefoil-lipped oinochoe. H. o-ig m. Max. D. 0-12 m. D. of bale 0 095 m. 
Clav hard and carefully prepared; pinkish, pink on the surface. Paint red-brown to black. Complete and unbroken. 
Ribhon handle, barred. Ring base. Shape and decoration as on plate 48, b ; note the thin band of paint injide the lip; 
also the zigzag on the neck panel, very roughly drawn. 

2. plate 48,/. Inv. no. 54-262. Trefoil-lipped oinochoe. H. 0-26 m. Max. D. o-t6 m. D. of foot 0-067 m. 
finely levigated, fired fairly hard; greenish-grey, grey on the surface. Paint brown-black firing orange, almost entirely 
rubbed off. Complete except for broken lip and chipped foot. Ribbon handle, barred. Ring base. Shape and 
decoration as on plate 48note the thick band of paint round the outer lip. The whole of the outside of the vase was 
originally painted, except for the zone round the belly, and the bars on the handle. 

3. platp. 48, c. Inv. no. 54-266. Miniature trefoil-lipped oinochoe. H. 0 088 m. Max. D. 0-075 m * *>. of foot 
0-061 m. Clay hard, good quality; buff, pinkish buff on surface. Dark-brown paint, lustrous. Complete and unbroken. 
Ribbon handle, barred. Flat base. Shape and decoration as on plate 48, c ; there arc four sets of the rough chevrons, 
and there are supposed to be two bands at the base of the neck, but they arc so badly drawn that they tend to merge. The 
poverty of the draughtsmanship as contrasted, for instance, with that of 54-269, is remarkable. 

4. plate 47, a. Inv. no. 54-263. Pyxis. H. 012 m. Max. D. 012 m. D. of base 0 07a m. D. of mouth 0 075 *"• 
Clay hard, good quality; greenish grey. Paint purplish grey to black. Complete and unbroken except for one chip off 
the lip. Shape and decoration as on plate 47, a ; note that the paint stops a fraction of a centimetre above the base, 
which is flat. I have called this a pyxis, although there is no indication of the lid that a pyxis would usually have; I 
know of no exact parallel to it. 

5. plate 47, d. Inv. no. 54-269. Pyxis. H. 0-t2 m. Max. D. 0-079 m - D. of mouth 0-045 m. Clay hard, 
good quality; buff. Dark-brown paint, perished in places. Complete and unbroken. The lip splays slightly, and the 
vertical handles arc just big enough for string or wire to pass through horizontally. Apart from this, the shape and 
decoration arc as on plate 47, d, but note: the inside of the lip is not painted; there is a vertical band of paint down 
each handle; there are four sets of cross-hatched triangles on the ofie side, three on the other, with the addition of a row 
of vertical dots by one of the handles; the dot of paint in the angle of one of the zigzags on the belly, visible on plate 
47, d, is apparently not accidental, as it is repeated m just about the same position on the side that is not visible. 

6. plate 47”, e. Inv. no. 54-270. Pyxis. H. 0-075 m. Max. D. 0-066 m. D. of mouth 0-03 m. Clay hard, 
good quality; buff, yellowish buff on the surface. Paint very dark, rather dirty, brown. Complete and unbroken. The 
rim is rounded, and the two lugs are pierced vertically for string or wire to pass through. Apart from this, shape and 
decoration are as on plate 47, e ; it will be seen that the painter had such difficulty in compressing three sets of cross- 
hatched triangles between the lugs (there are three sets on each side) that the bases have overlapped. 

R 
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7. plate 48, d. Inv. no. 54-265. Belly-handled amphora. H. 0-275 m. Max. D. 0-155 m. D. of foot 0-075 m. 
D. of mouth 0-127 m. Clay hard, well levigated ; bulT, pinkish buff on the surface. Dark reddish-brown paint. This 
vase has lost a largish part of the lip and neck. The lip flares sharply; the foot has a rounded edge. Shape and decoration 
are otherwise as on plate 48, d, but note: the inside of the mouth has a very deep band of paint; the flat top of the rim 
has three sets of paint-strokes, eleven in one case, ten in the second, and an unknown number in the third; the neck is 
unusually long; the area beneath the handles is unpainted. 

8 . plate 48, a. Inv. no. 54-267. Two-handled cup. H. 0-097 m. Max. D. 0-134 m. D. of foot 0-06 m. 
D. of mouth 0-132 m. Clay greyish brown, buff on the surface. Dark-brown paint. The major part of one handle has 
been lost, together with corresponding pieces of rim and body; the vase is otherwise in good condition. The lip is swept 
back from the body, and upwards in a concave curve so as not to overhang the body. The ribbon handle has a sharp 
bend in it. The base is splayed and slightly raised. The decoration is as on plate 48, <r, but note : the inside of the vase 
is covered with paint with the exception of a reserved band just below the rim ; the outlining of the panel, on both sides, is 
very crudely rendered; there is a similar abbreviated triple plain meander on the side not visible on plate 48, a, though 
there arc no corresponding lateral strokes in one corner. 

9. plate 48, e. Inv. no. 54-268. Goblet. H. 0-145 m. Max. D. 0172 m. D. of root 0 085 m. D. of mouth 
0165 m. Clay hard, good quality; greyish buff, buff on the surface. Dark-brown paint, rather lustrous. A few sherds arc 
missing, rhe distinction between lip and body is not so marked as in the preceding vase (no. 8). 'Die high foot flares 
gradually to a sort of flaltish platform. The decoration is as on plate 48, e, but note : the vase is painted inside with the 
exception of a reserved band just beneath the rim; the area beneath tne handles is unpainted; there arc three reserved 
bands near the base of the body. 


Pottery: Hand-made. 

«. plate 47, b. Inv. no. 54-264. J/eek-handled amphora. H. 0-175 m. Max. D. 0-135 m. D. of base 0-063 m. 
D. of mouth 0-077 Clay coarse; pinkish buff, smoothed buff surface. This is a vase of Pie Ware; * except for a chip 
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Fig. 2.—Scale about 2 : 3. 


off the rim, it is complete and unbroken. The base is flat. __ 

incised: a simple zigzag, with the strokes unconnected, runs round. 

scries of unconnected chevrons, was incised vertically down the handles, 
each handle. 


The shape is as shown on plate 47, b. The decoration is 
ound the rim, while a similar simple zigzag, consisting of a 
There is a small plastic knob at the base of 


Bronze. 

T , ?' 49 ./i ’’ IC - 2 - J n . v ‘i n °‘ 54 “ l61 • (?) Lc . n 8 ,h o « 5 m. Thickness 0-002 m. This is a delicately made pin. 

rhe head is quite elaborate, and below it comes a flat, circular disk; then, a short way down the rectangular shank, there 
is a conical bulb, Hanked above and below by a collar; the rest of the pin is circular in section, lb) Length 0-168 m. 

1 a *V' U “W bul ? ot T ite so Y'* 1 , 1 “ « he fiwt; ‘he head is not so delicately moulded 
(the tip may be missing), and the bulb is globular rather tnan conical. ’ 


a *'. , InV ‘ no - 54 - 1 6?- Thn *jj*gfr W- These were found, as may be seen, attached to their respective 

lingers, two of them have a raised ridge round the middle, the third is plain. Their diameters arc o-oiq m„ and their 


In no case is a complete circle formed; they were 


thicknesses o-ooi m. 

3. plate 49,/. Inv. no. 54-163. Three ear(?)rings. linked. 
unbroken. D. o-oi m. Thickness o-oot m. 
tn . plats 49,/; fig. 3..Inv. no. 54-164. Fibula. Pin lost. Length (as preserved) o-i 15 m. Thickness varies. 

°^?u'L 0 !?i S ‘ f rU / C,l0n, -" ,,,h a ,^ CU ° n on ‘ w,cc . ,hc scale are visible on fic. 3. The workmanship is very fine for this 
period, and the slot (experimental?) above the spring is without parallel. 


* Wace, Mycenae 84 and fig. 10 6, b; BS .4 XLIX 264 f. 
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Commentary 

This is a group of considerable interest; it can be dated with reasonable certainty to the 
very beginning of the Geometric period; it is indeed the largest group of vases of this period 
that has as yet appeared at Mycenae. There arc striking resemblances between these vases and 
those of Grave XXVI at the Athenian Agora, 9 and this is the first time a group of this type has 
appeared outside Attica; it shows a continuation in the Argolid of the dependence on Attica 



Fig. 3.—Scale about 4 : 5. 


for ceramic ideas (or of a community of ideas between the two areas), such as is visible in Late 
Protogeometric and in Early Geometric. 

How far can the parallel be taken between this tomb and that, just mentioned, from the 
Agora ? 

There is, to start with, the radical difference of method of burial. It is, of course, well 
known that inhumation continued to be the practice in the Argolid, while cremation was 
universal in Attica, at least for adults. 

What, then, of the vases? Certain shapes found in Tomb G 603 are local, notably the Pic- 
Ware amphora, and the two small pyxides, though it should be noted that there is a conical 
pyxis in Tomb XXVI. 10 The larger pyxis is unusual, and not found elsewhere in the Argolid ; 
somewhat similar vases were found in the Kerameikos Protogeomctric tombs. 11 The belly- 
handled amphora, with its long neck, has no parallel in Attica. The stemmed goblet has no 
• Hesperia XVIII 275 * 

l# Ibia. XVIII, pi. 68, 4. For Argive parallels, cf. Tiiynt I 156, fig. 19 and pi. XVI 12. 

11 Keramtikos I, pis. 50 and 61. 
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parallel in the Agora grave, but there is one of similar shape from an Early Geometric tomb at 
Marathon. 12 The two-handled cup has several close neighbours in Tomb XXVI, 13 though the 
foot and handles and rim differ. 14 The miniature oinochoc has similar relatives. 15 

The broad-based oinochoe has no parallel in the Agora tomb, but it is a good Early Geo¬ 
metric shape. The ovoid oinochoe, finally, a survival from the Protogeometric style, is 
certainly represented in Tomb XXVI. 16 There are thus numerous points of contact for shape, 
and it is noticeable that the types of vase used in each burial are the same—amphora, pyxides, 
trefoil-lipped oinochoai, two-handled cups; even the stemmed goblet of Tomb G 603 finds an 
echo in the stemmed two-handled cup of Tomb XXVI. 17 

The similarities are not limited to shape. The general scheme of decoration is very much 
the same: a dark ground series, with most of the vase painted over in the case of the amphorae 
and oinochoai, small panels for the two-handled cups and the stemmed goblet, rather more of 
the body given over to decoration in the case of the pyxides. Details of decoration lead to the 
same conclusion; indeed, the parallelism between our two-handled cup and those from the 
Agora, with the self-same abbreviated simple meander, is most remarkable. The cross-hatched 
triangles of the Mycenae pyxides are repeated on the miniature oinochoai of the Agora, and it 
is curious to note that the set of vertical dots placed between two cross-hatched triangles on one 
of the Agora vases 18 has its counterpart on our pyxis no. 5. The miniature oinochoe in G 603 
has admittedly no cross-hatched triangles, but it has the next best thing. Apart from this, the 
dog-tooth ornament of the Mycenae amphora is found on the Agora one, though placed 
differently. And the rough zigzag to be seen on four of our vases appears on the ovoid oinochoe, 
mentioned above, from the Agora tomb—and is indeed a very common motive on Athenian 
vases of this and of the immediately preceding period. There are, in fact, only two motives on 
the vases of the Mycenae group which do not appear in Tomb XXVI, and of these the butterfly 
motive appears frequently enough elsewhere in Athens at this time. 

There would seem, then, to be no doubt that these two groups are very closely related, and 
that they must be almost contemporary. I would suggest that the originating influence still 
comes from Attica, though it is clear that the Argive potters are not slavish imitators. 

In view of this, one might expect that the metal objects would reflect similar tendencies. 
The evidence of the pins and fibula, however (if they are locally made), shows that this is by 
no means the case. The potters of Athens may be the leaders, but the Argive bronze workers 
must be the equals, if not the superiors, of the Attic craftsmen. The design and workmanship 
of the two pins, at least, seem to me to be in advance of anything that is known to us in con¬ 
temporary Attica. It is unfair perhaps to compare these two pins with those found in Tomb 
XXVI, 19 which arc in any case in a bad state of preservation. The finest Attic pin which 
may be presumed to be contemporary, though it does not come from any specific tomb group, 
is one from the Kerameikos; 20 it is an excellent piece of work, but it is not so advanced in 
technique as these from G 603. The nearest parallels to our pins arc the two splendid gold- 
covered iron pins of Kerameikos Tomb 41; 21 they show just about the same stage of progress 
in technique as the Mycenaean ones. Yet the vases which accompany them must, I think, 
belong to the end of the Early Geometric style, verging on Middle Geometric—perhaps a 
generation or more later than our vases. Nor, it should be remembered, is the technique of 


!* PAE 1939, 30. fig. 3Y (Tomb 2). ,s Hesperia XVIII, pi. 67, 17-20. 

‘ 1 he rim of this vase and of the goblet may be compared with the rims of the North Cyciadic skyphoi with pendent 


semicircles: cf. Desborough, Protogeomelric Pottery 187. 

" * VIII > P 1 - 6 7 « 8-13- ,e Ibid. pi. 68, 5. Ibid. pi. 67, 16. 

S & 6 ,W. 8- ” * * “ d - *’• " »'• 39 


190-1, 235-6; the finer of the two is illustrated on pi. 159. 
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using two materials a monopoly of the Attic craftsman, for in a very early Geometric tomb at 
Tiryns there was found an iron pin covered with ivory. 22 As to the fibula, there is no known 
parallel or equal to it in Attica at this time. 

A further matter which concerns the pins is the fact that the skeleton to which these pins 
belonged is that of a young man. Archaeological evidence has so far tended to lead to the 
conclusion that two straight pins, one on each shoulder, were associated with female burials. 23 
Here, then, we have evidence that such was not invariably the case, and it may be that one 
should no longer accept the principle previously formulated. 

Apart from these main points, there is not much to comment on. The appearance of a 
vase of coarse ware has already been discussed in the commentary on Tomb PG 602; the fact 
that it is of Pie Ware is interesting in that this is the earliest dateable example of that ware. 24 

I think it is likely that some of the vases were made by the same potter—for instance the 
oinochoe no. 1, the pyxis no. 4, and the amphora no. 7. But I cannot speak with such cer¬ 
tainty as I could of two of the vases from Tomb G II in the Prehistoric Cemetery. 25 


Tomb G 604 (plate 46, a). 

This grave was originally dug just inside the north wall of the House of Shields. It would 
appear that no great care was taken in making the grave; it is set practically on bed rock, and 
no traces of cist construction were discovered, such as might have protected the bodies and the 
associated objects; the only known protection is the north wall of the house itself. As the clay 
and metal objects are in a good state of preservation, however, the burial may well have had 
better protection than appeared at the time of excavation. 

The burial contained two skeletons: they lay side by side in a crouched position, with the 
skulls to the north. The western skeleton is of a male aged about forty-five years; the eastern 
skeleton is probably of a female aged between thirty and thirty-five years. The preservation is ^ 
not good, and the skulls were badly shattered. 

On the third and fourth fingers of the left hand of the younger skeleton were two bronze 
rings; on the left shoulder, pointing slightly towards the left arm, lay a bronze pin, and a 
closely similar one lay on the right shoulder. 

If the vases are in situ, then three of them are associated with the younger skeleton—the 
pyxis and the two smaller oinochoai. The largest oinochoe would then belong to the older 
skeleton. 

This older skeleton has no bronze objects associated with it; there arc, however, two iron 
objects which were found side by side under the skull: the one is a knife blade, and the other 
apparently a thin shaft of iron pointed at either end. 


Description of Contents 


Pottery: Wheel-made. 

x. PLATO 49, Inv. no. 54-211. Trefoil-lipped oinochoe. H. o;2 4 m Max. D. 0-15 m. D. of base 011 m. Clay 
hard and well levigated; pinkish buff. Paint reddish-brown to black, firing red. Ribbon handle, barred Slightly 
raised base. Shape and decoration as on plate 49, e ; note the care with which, on the neck panel, the lower horizontal 
lines are attached to the three vertical framing lines ; this is repeated, with one slip of the paint-brush, on that side ol the 
panel which is not illustrated. The vase is in good condition and almost complete. 


** Tiryns I 128 (Tomb 2). 

M For a detailed discussion see Lorimcr, Homer and the Monuments 330 ff. 

** A further probable example of Pic Ware has turned up at Clema, a few miles from Mycenae. 
A 7 A LIX (1955), 125 and pi. 39, 1-2. 1 think it is definitely later than the vase from G (.03. 

» BSA XLIX 261, nos. 1 and 2. 


Cf. Charitonidis, 
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2. plate 49, d. Inv. no. 54-212. Trefoil-lipped oinoehoe. H. 0-1910. Max. D. O'U m. D. of base 008 m. Clay 
rather poorly levigated ; greyish buff. Paint dark brown, inclined to peel and rather roughly applied. Ribbon handle, 
barred. Base raised. Shape and decoration as on plate 49, d. The neck decoration, which is rather indistinct, is a 
panel consisting of a very rough zigzag with two sets of two horizontal bands above and below it. 

3. PLATE 49, b. Inv. no. 54-213. Pyxis. H.C07 m. Max. D. 013m. Max. D. at handles 0-147 m. D. of mouth 
0 06 m. D. of base 0 072 m. Clay well levigated ; buff. Paint dark brown, firing red. Rounded handles. Ring base. 
Shape and decoration as shown on plate 49, b, but note: area beneath handles unpainted ; four sets only of zigzags on 
further side; ends of horizontal bands in panel painted over so as to give the required panel effect. A fine vase, almost 
Complete. 


Pottery: Hand-made. 

x. plate 49 , a. Inv. no. 54-214. Trefoil-Upped oinoehoe. H. 0 095 m. Max. D. 0 085 m. D. or base 0 038 m. 
Clay coarse in texture, but smoothed and polished on the surface; yellowish buff. Unpaintea. Handle lost. Flat base. 



Fig. 4.—Scale about 2 : 3. 


Metal Objects. 

Bronze. 

x. plate 49, c ; fio. 4 Inv. no. 5^-215. Two pins, (a) Length 0-202 m. D. of disk 0-014 m. D. of bulb o-ot 1 m. 
In good condition. Made very much in the same way as the shorter of the two pins from G 603, but the disk and bulb are 
proportionately bigger, and the workmanship is not so fine. ( b ) Length 0-198 m. D. of disk 0-014 m. D. of bulb 
o-ot t m. Otherwise similar to (a), though the distance from bulb to disk is relatively shorter. 

a. plate 49, c. Inv. no. 54-216. Two tines. Similar dimensions. Max. D. 0-021 m. Width 0-015 m. Thick¬ 
ness o-oo 1 m. Similar shape also. Both arc badly corroded, but both arc complete, though one is broken. 

Iron. 

1. plate 49, c. Inv. no. 54-217. Knife blade. Lengtho-09m. Max. width 0-014 m. Thickness 0-004 m. Slightly 
curved. Complete. Rather poor quality iron ; badly rusted. 

a. plate 49, c. Inv. no. 54-218. Shaft or pin. Length 0-095 m. Thickness 0-005 m. Complete; pointed at each 
end. Somewhat misshapen through oxydisation ; rather poor quality iron. 


Commentary 

There is little to say about this burial. The vases give a clear date, Early Geometric but 
rather later than G 603. There are no doubt parallels in Attica, but I would prefer in this 
instance to invite comparison with the Early Geometric group from Corinth, published by 
Professor Weinberg. 26 Our wheel-made oinochoe no. 1 may be compared with no. 29, 27 and 
the other oinochoe with no. 26. 28 There is no parallel for the shape of the pyxis, but the general 
scheme and details of decoration, and the clarity of the draughtsmanship, remind one of the 
Corinth group. I do not mean to suggest that these vases were made in the Corinthia, as I am 
** Corinth VII i, nos. 22-53. ” Ibid. pi. 4. References will be found op. (it. 11 to other similar vases. “ Ibid. pi. 3. 
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sure they were not, but I think the potters of the two areas were working on similar lines, based 
probably on Attic tradition, but with a much improved technique and better understanding 
than they had had previously, and nearly ready for the break-away from Attic ideas that was 
soon to come. 

The inclusion of a hand-made vase has already been discussed, in the commentary on 

PG 602. • . 

So far as Concerns the metal objects, I have nothing to add on the two pieces of iron or on 
the two bronze rings. The pins have been compared with those from G 603 ; comparison 
might also be made with the later bronze pin from Tomb G II of the Prehistoric Cemetery. 
The main difference is that the design of the knob above the disk is simpler in the later pin. 

Conclusion 

In publishing the four tombs of 1953 in the preceding number of this Annual I said that 1 1 
know of no objects certainly dateablc to the ninth century': 30 it is therefore extremely 
satisfying to be able to record that two at least of these three tombs fall, with great probability, 
within the first half of the ninth century. 31 

It is still not possible to speak of a scries spanning the twelfth to the eighth centuries 
uninterruptedly, although there is a very strong presumption, from the evidence now available, 
that such a continuity existed. Failing the discovery of a stratified settlement (a rarity any¬ 
where in Greece and the Aegean at this time), we must hope for further tombs. Material link¬ 
ing the latest Mycenaean and the earliest Protogeomctric would be the most valuable 

Certain general conclusions stand out, confirming and amplifying the evidence from the 
rest of the Argolid. The practice of burial in cists must have replaced that of chamber tomb 
burial not long after the fall of Mycenae; this finds its parallels in Attica and elsewhere, but 
whereas in Attica cremation superseded inhumation at a time roughly corresponding to the 
emergence there of the Protogeomctric style, inhumation remained the custom at Mycenae and 

in the Argolid in general. . , , r . 

The superiority of the Attic potters, as shown in the Protogcometnc style, had a profound 
effect on the Argive potters, and Attic influence persisted into the Early Geometric period, lhe 
continuance of Attic influence in the transitional period between Protogeomctric and Geometric 
is for the first time demonstrated in the vases of Tomb G 603. All the same, the Argive potters 
were quick to learn, and an individual style soon developed, becoming progressively marked 
from Early Geometric onward. Tomb G 604, slightly later than 603, seems to show that there 
was at this time a fair amount of common ground between the potters of Mycenae and Corinth. 

If the Argive potters lagged behind their Attic contemporaries for some time, the evidence 
of the bronze objects from these tombs suggests that the workers in metal may well have 

outstripped the Athenian craftsmen. . . 

In general, it must have been a time of many fresh ideas in the artistic world and there was 
no doubt a good deal of free interchange of ideas over a fairly wide area. The times had 
changed, and by the end of the tenth century, at the very latest, the disruption caused by the 
political collapse of the Mycenaean power had given way to a return of peace and security, a 
world in which the craftsman could once more flourish. 

V. R. d A. Desborough 


lower than those of the 


»» The S shouldnote t&t my absolute dates \c(frologtonutric PotUry 294-5) | J"J? new evidence an open 

excavators of the Kcrameikos tombs (see most recently Knarmkos V, . 70 n. 103). In default 0! new cwflence, an op 
mind should be preserved; I may easily have been wrong. 
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PART VII. CHEMICAL INVESTIGATIONS ON IVORY 


This research project of Roger M-oseley, a fourth-year undergraduate student in Princeton 
University arose out of conversations between Sir Hugh Taylor, Dean of the Graduate College, 
Princeton, and Dr. A. J. B. Wacc of the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton at a meeting 
of the American Philosophical Society in April-1954 in Philadelphia. The questions were 
directed to the properties of ivory when subjected to the conditions obtaining in houses de¬ 
stroyed by fire as, for example, in the houses excavated by Wace in Mycenae, where, in one 
case, many fragments of ivory which had obviously been in the fire were discovered. 

Samples of old ivories were subsequently provided by Wace and others 1 for examination. 
TlieSe included: 

(1) Ivory fragments from Mycenae from houses destroyed by fire. Date: thirteenth 
century b.c. 

(2) Ivor)' fragments from Syria in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Pratt 
Gift. Date: twelfth century b.c. 

(3) Ivory fragments from Nimrud, Mesopotamia. Date: ninth and eighth centuries 

B.C. 

An experimental programme on ‘ modern ’ ivory was put into effect to provide data against 
which the properdes of the ancient ivories could be examined. 

Background Information: Ivory is composed of both'an organic and an inorganic matrix 
whose structures arc determined by the processes of growth. The chemical analysis of the 
inorganic material of ivory indicates it to consist of 82 per cent calcium phosphate, 15 per cent 
magnesium phosphate, 2 per cent calcium carbonate and 0-2 per cent calcium fluoride. Normal 
ivory contains about 13 per cent by weight of water. After drying, ivory contains about 40- 
43 per cent by weight of organic material. This organic content is much greater than in human 
teeth, which contain about 23 per cent organic material. 

Human teeth are generally considered to be composed of apadte, a calcium phosphate 
in which there are varying amounts of subsdtucnts. A calcium hydroxyl apatite has hydroxyl 
(OH) groups in the molecule with a formula Ca, 0 (PO 4 ) 6 (OH) 2 . The elements chlorine 
(Cl), fluorine (F), and magnesium (Mg) can fit into the apatite molecule without altering the 
structure appreciably. The chlorine and fluorine will replace (OH) in the above structure to 
an extent determined by the quanhtics of these elements available. • Over the past decade it has 
become known that the addition of fluorides in minimal amounts to drinking-water has an 
effect on human teeth reducing the incidence of dental caries, presumably involving entry of 
fluorine into the tooth structure. 

X-ray Analysis of Teeth and Ivory: Mr. Moseley has examined in a recording X-ray-diffrac¬ 
tion spectrometer the mineral apatite, fresh human teeth, and human teeth heated to 8oo° C 
the heat treatment being designed to oxidise the organic matter present. These three materials 
give identical X-ray patterns. 

* Mr. C. K. Wilkinson of the Metropolitan Museum and Mr. R. D. Barnett of the British Museum. 
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Fresh ivory gives only a few diffuse peaks, due to dispersion by the larger percentage of 
organic material present. When heated as in the ease of teeth just mentioned the residual 
inorganic material gives a distinctive X-ray pattern. It shows the presence of the apatite 
phase as in human teeth but also several distinctive 4 peaks presumably from an additional 
component as yet unidentified. This may be due to the large amount of magnesium phosphate 
present in ivory and not in human teeth. 

X-ray analyses of ancient, burnt, Pratt ivory gave a pattern identical with the ‘ modern ’ 
burnt ivory. Fossil Pratt ivory also gave an identical pattern. This technique offers a method 
of identifying questionable ivory samples. 

The organic material present in ivory (which can be separated from the inorganic material 
by a technique listed below) when examined by X-rays indicates that this 4 collagen ’ com¬ 
ponent may also possess an oriented structure. Shrinking and warping of this material 
during its preparation has thus far made difficult the determination of this oriented structure. 

Heat Treatment of Ivory: Modern ivory heated to about 250° C for 1-2 hours rapidly 
turns black throughout the mass, giving material identical in appearance with the black Pratt 
ivories. This blackening results from a decomposition of the organic material, a deposit of 
finely divided carbon being laid down on the inorganic microcrystals. As noted below, this 
heat treatment opens up the ivory to a porous structure. If the ivory is heated at 350“ C for 
two days it becomes brown in colour. 

Further intense heating of the blackened ivories for periods up to 48 hours progressively 
removes the carbon by oxidation. The product from this treatment is similar in every way to 
some of the original Pratt specimens provided by Wilkinson. Slow heating produces no 
cracking and no observable tars. A rapid rise in temperature produces both. 

Last summer (1954) in the British Museum the writer was shown two ivory carvings of 
identical design, one in its natural colour, the other black. There was also on exhibition a 
head of an Ethiopian which was black save that the nose was partially white. The writer 
suggests that these black ivories have arisen from a mild heat treatment (250° C). The white 
nose could arise from two possibilities: cither (1) it was for some reason cool during the heat 
treatment and did not char, or (2) it was in a hot part of the fire, and the carbon deposited was 
burned off, leaving the white high-temperature product mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Separation of the Inorganic and Organic Constituents: The inorganic material is readily eluted 
from ivory by the action of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 part HC 1 in 500 parts) or even by the 
action of ferric chloride. The residual organic material was 43 per cent by weight. 

Treatment of the ivory with fairly strong alkali will decompose the organic collagen. 
The residual product looks like a weathered piece of Jlimrud ivory. The extracted collagen 
decomposes in water. 

Densities of Ivories: The density of ivory is about 2, as measured by weighing in air and in 
water. 

The density of the black and burnt-white samples had to be measured by weighing in 
benzene, as the fine porosity of these materials results in a very slow diffusion of water into the 
pores, causing errors due to the buoyancy effect of the entrapped air. Black ivory showed a 
density of 2-8. Burnt white ivory had a density of 3-19. Calcium phosphate has a density 
of 3-2. The density of the fossil ivories which were non-porous varied from 2 0 to 3-0. 

Red colour on Pratt Ivories: From spectroscopic analyses of the red colouring matter which 
occurs on the surface of some of the Pratt ivories we conclude that the colour is due to iron (see 
below). 

Ultra-violet Radiation of Ivory: Ultra-violet radiation causes ivory to become discoloured. 
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Museum specimens can be protected from this effect through the use of a suitable layer of 
glass. The Metropolitan Museum expressed some interest in this in connection with some of 
their lighting problems. 

Ivory fluoresces in ultra-violet light, very obviously in the so-called ‘black’ light from 
which the visible has been removed. The active fluorescent component is in the organic 
fraction, and it can be extracted by suitable solvents. Various, as yet unsuccessful, attempts 
to isolate the fluorescent material have been made, since the identification of its composition 
is not without interest in other areas of organic chemical research. 

Porosity of Ivories: The porosity of variously treated specimens of ivory can be determined 
by a physical measurement of surface area using a technique familiar to chemists as the BET 
method. This consists in determining the amount of a gas such as nitrogen or butane which 
is taken up (adsorbed) by the material at temperatures in the neighbourhood of the boiling 
point of the gas used. The surface areas are normally expressed in units of square metres per 
gram of material. Low values indicate compact substances. High values are indicative of 
an extended pore structure. 

Fresh ivory shows a surface area of 0-22 m. 2 /g. For black ivory values between 91 and 
109 have been determined using nitrogen. Using butane, a somewhat lower value of 77 was 
found. The larger butane molecule evidently did not enter pores accessible to nitrogen. 

Burnt white ivory gave a value of 19, showing shrinkage (sintering) of the material as the 
carbon is removed at high temperatures. 

For fossil ivory a value of 60 was found, indicating that in the fossilisation, as the organic 
material was removed, the porous structure was filled up with the fossilising materials. 

Fossilisation: Analysis shows that the principal substance present in fossil ivories, in addi¬ 
tion to the normal inorganic constituents of ivory (which appear largely unaltered according 
to the X-ray analyses) is iron. There are many references in the literature to the presence of 
vivianite, an iron phosphate, in fossil specimens, bones, tusks, etc. Crystallographic analysis 
is being undertaken to find this material in fossil ivory specimens. The solution of carbon 
dioxide in water will facilitate deposition of iron phosphate. Bacterial oxidation of the 
organic constituents will tend to make the solution acidic, depositing iron and furthering 
fossilisation. Manganese, calcium, and magnesium can replace iron isomorphously in vivian¬ 
ite. We know that manganese is also present to a considerable extent in certain fossil ivory 
samples. It is stated in the literature that Eskimos use bluish ivory, presumably walrus ivory, 2 
containing vivianite as a facial paint. Many of the old ivories are blue-tinged, possibly due 
to vivianite. Underlying the red iron-painted surfaces there is occasionally a blue colour 
which may arise in the same manner. 

Hugh Taylor 


Mycenaeans was presumably imported from Syria, for the elephant then still existed there 
^ Barnett, rztu J 939 . 4 ”•)■ In the Palestine Museum there are two elephant tusks found in Palaeolithic deposits and 
another was found by Miss Bate at Bethlehem. The elephant does not seem to have existed in Egypt, and consequently 
iFS't- • bcC " 'n C *° ur< L e 0f 'V or y n « rcst «o Mycenae. Some Early Dynastic ivories found in Egypt are said to 

b p.^i.^ n °K^ r ° S ‘ VOry ‘ J R ” < ? rch . on ,hc ^y«an elephant is much to be desired and also on the characteristics and use of 
elephant, rhinoceros, and walrus ivory and possibly abo mammoth ivory.—A. J. B. W. 



A FORGER OF GRAFFITI 

(plates 50-53) 

A recent number of this Annual (BSA XLVIII 191 ffj included an account of a lengthy 
graffito, which was tentatively interpreted as a product of the political ferment in Athens in 
411 b.c. 1 The graffito was on a fragment of a fish-plate, and round the rim was a second 
inscription, part of a dedication, the latest possible date for which appeared to be c. 435 b.c.; 
however, th$ evidence at present available indicates that plates of this form were not produced 
before the fourth century. 2 This discrepancy was pointed out, but as the content and 
execution of the graffito seemed to exclude the likelihood of forgery, the only remaining 
explanation appeared to be that the evidence for the chronology of Attic pottery had been 
misinterpreted; more specifically, that fish-plates were in fact already being made in the 
third quarter of the fifth century, and that the shape remained stable, without any perceptible 
variations for over forty years. A conclusion of this kind would have far-reaching implications, 
since the dating of buildings or objects in an excavation often has to be inferred from the 
pottery discovered with them; accordingly when further material came to light which proved 
beyond all doubt that the graffito concerned must be rejected as a forgery, it was felt that the 
subject is of sufficiently general concern to warrant a detailed exposition. 

The new evidence consists of the series of inscribed sherds which are published in catalogue 
form at the end of this article; in the discussion which follows they will be referred to by their 
catalogue numbers. A convenient starting point is provided by the collection of pieces (nos. 
1-23) from the Forgeries Cupboard of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
the British Museum. Even a brief study of the illustrations will show that they arc all by the 
same hand (plates 50-52); some of the letter forms are varied— theta is sometimes crossed 
(sometimes indeed rectangular) and sometimes has a bar; sigma has three bars in some 
instances, four in others—but certain characteristics recur unchanged, in particular the lop¬ 
sided omegas and mus, the use of + as an interpoint, and, most striking of all, kappa with a 
horizontal lower bar. 3 On one sherd (20), the letters are rather larger than usual, but similar 
letters occur on another piece (19), together with others of the smaller size; and the unusual 
name IctpavSpos provides an additional link between 20 and the rest, for it recurs on 3. Yet 
although the handwriting is constant, a good proportion of these graffiti bear the names of a 
number of different people, as potters or as dedicators. Moreover, many of the sherds can 
be dated with reasonable precision; they cover a considerable range of time, running from 

VVc should like to acknowledge with gratitude the generous assistance of all those who have put much of this material, 
or information about it. at our disposal, and to express our particular thanks to Miss L. H. Jeffery, Madame S. Karouzou. 
Professor K. Rubier, Professor E. Vanderpool, Dr. C. T. Scltman, Mr. Lucas A. Benachi, the authorities of the Greek 
High School in Alexandria, and the Trustees of the British Museum. We are especially indebted to Prolessor \\. reex. 
who most kindly supplied us with his notes and photographs of nos. 29-31; we have had the bencht ol his advice through¬ 
out, and he has acknowledged his agreement with our conclusions. . , . . 

We regard it as not unreasonable to suppose that more sherds by the same hand remain scattered in public or pmatc 
collections without their authenticity being so called into question, and it may be expected that our catalogue will form 
a substantial nucleus, to which additions will from time to time be made. 

« Sec now SEC XII562. . , , . . . 

1 A summarv of the evidence will be found in an appendix at the end of the catalogue. 

* Ancient examples of this form can be found; e.g. Hubtria VII 235, and 234, fig. 64 Group D; XIX. pi. 111,4. 
They are comparatively rare, and the majority of writers and stone-cutters seem to have preferred to give the lower bar a 
definite downward slant. 
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the middle of the fifth century’ (17) to the second half of the fourth (6 and 7), so that they 
could not all have been inscribed in antiquity by the same man. A further point is that on 
most signed vases the name of the potter or painter is written in paint; incision is favoured 
by some—the most obvious instance is Hicron, who frequently incised his signature on the 
handle of a cup—but this incision, like the incised lines in black-figure drawing, was normally 
executed before firing; 4 the group of sherds we are considering includes no fewer than eight 
examples of the formula, so-and-so £tto{£c7Ev, all of which show every sign of having been 
scratched into fired clay. The shapes of the eight different vases from which these fragments 
come can be identified; they were all plain black vases of the second quarter of the fourth 
century or later. Potters’ signatures are rare on vases without pictures at any period; 5 
plentiful on unfigured Little Master cups, of course, but that is a different matter from plain 
black. Signatures become increasingly rare on figured Attic vases towards the end of the 
fifth century, and die out completely soon after 400 b.c., 6 so that a single example of a potter’s 
name -on an Attic red-figured vase of, say, the middle of the fourth century would be very 
surprising; eight examples on plain black ware arc incredible. Four other sherds also 
purport to give the signature of a potter; here the formula is !pyov followed by a proper name 
in the genitive. This usage is utterly foreign to pottery and is taken from sculpture; even 
there it is comparatively uncommon. 7 Perhaps the most familiar example is the stele of 
Aristion, Epyov 'ApicrroKAiovs, which was discovered in 1839 > Loewy, writing in 1885, describes 
it as in the Thescion, though in 1893 Conze speaks of it as in the National Museum; 8 no 
doubt the transfer took place between the two dates. One thinks inevitably of no. 12, 

Ipyov ’ApioTOKf.On two sherds, 2 and 3, the signature includes the ethnic, 'Adqvalos; 

this usage, though not absolutely unparalleled on vases, is extremely unusual. 9 It is interesting 
to note that two of the known examples were in private hands in Athens in 1875; a further 
specimen was acquired by the Varvakeion Museum in 1881. 10 In seven other instances the 
writer was not content with the repetition of a genuine, though unusual, formula; we find 
’A 0 ^vri 0 £v instead of ’A0qvalos on 4, 5, and 6, which looks like an uncritical echo of the 
phrase on Panathenaic amphorae, tcov ’A 0 t^vii 0 cv < 50 Acov, and is certainly unique; even more 
extraordinary is the abbreviation ’A 0 e, which occurs on three other pieces (7, 8, and 12). 
Errors are also to be found in the terminations of some of the names; Nauaiarpcrrqs (5), an 
original blend of Nco/aioTpcrros and Ncxuoikp&ttis; IZcoKpdrrevs and ’Apy&a/s (11 and 4), non- 
Attic genitives. Erroneous again is the use of the demotic MeAitevs as a proper name (6). 
And although the actual execution of the graffiti is deceptively careful, there are a few places 
where the forger has given himself away; on the two fragments with incised pictures, 18 and 
-19, the way in which some of the lines stop just short of the break, while others run down over 
the fractured surface, proves beyond all doubt that the incision was carried out after the 
fragments had been reduced to their present size, in other words that neither of the drawings 
was ever complete; on 15, which begins ]tos &v£0qKE, the surface is pitted just to the left 
of the tau, but a tongue of glaze is preserved on which part of one or more of the preceding 

1 A possible exception is the polychrome phiale in the British Museum, D 8, which is signed by Sotades as potter; 
the letters arc so scratchy and ill-formed that one wonders whether they may not have been incised after firing. 

5 Cf. Klein, Meistersignaturen* 211-14. 

* The introduction of potters' signatures on some Panathenaic amphorae from the second quarter of the century 
onward is a special case, which cannot be discussed here. 

. 1 Sec Loewy, Inschriflen grischischer Bildhauer, passim, and also Marcad6, Recueil des signatures des sculpteurs grecs I (1953), 
passim. 

• Die atlische Grabreliefs 4. 

» Cf. the lekythoi with the signature of Xenophantos, ARV 874-5, and some of the signatures of Teisias, Hoppin, 
Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases 347-50. 

Rayet, RA 1875, > 73 - Collignon, BCH V 178, nos. 8 and 9. 
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letters would be visible, if the graffito were genuine. Nothing of the kind can be seen, and 
the presumption is that the missing part of the name never existed. 

All these lines of argument lead to the same conclusion, that the twenty-three sherds form 
a closely connected group, and that all are false. Four other pieces can be added, nos. 
24-28 (plate 53) ; the first three show the letter-forms and peculiarities characteristic of the 
majority of the group discussed above, while for 28, with its somewhat larger letters, the best 
comparison is 20. Finally, and most important, comes a further group of four pieces, 29-32 
(plate 53), the last one being the sherd published in BSA XLVIII 191 ff.; all of them are from 
fish-plates; all have a lengthy graffito on the top; only 31 lacks a second inscription round 
the rim. All are by one hand, the same hand as the preceding twenty-eight, showing the 
same peculiarities of kappa, mu, and omega, and the same use of a cross as an interpoint, which 
can only be paralleled within the group. The script is more careful, and the alphas are 
different, with the right-hand oblique stroke projecting at the top and the bar sloping up from 
left to right, but a glance at the lengthy graffito 23 (also on a fish-plate) shows us the forger 
changing over from one form of alpha to the other in the course of his work. 

Like any other stylistic judgement, the verdict that all the graffiti show the same hand¬ 
writing is open to the charge of being subjective. It is therefore reassuring to be able to 
augment the evidence that nos. 29-32 are false by the recognition of one of the sources from 
which the forger drew in compounding them; the evidence is set out in detail in the catalogue, 
where it will be seen that no fewer than twenty-one words or combinations of letters are common 
to the group of four sherds and a single ancient inscription; 11 the common elements, including 
some words that are out of the' ordinary and one very unusual name, cannot be due to pure 
chance; the odds against it would be astronomical. Moreover, no less than five names from 
the list at the end of the inscription occur on three of the sherds already discussed (3, 4, and 
10); none of these is particularly common, and once again the correspondence cannot be 
fortuitous. In other words, the same source which provided some of the text for the lengthy 
graffiti also supplied part of the repertory of names from which the forger made his selection 
for the signatures; 12 the connection between the four fish-plate fragments and the other 
items in the catalogue is thus reinforced. And even the use of + as an interpoint may 
perhaps arise from a misunderstanding of part of the same inscription. In the list of names 
on the narrow side of the stone, each item is followed by an abbreviated demotic; in a number 
of instances the first or second letter of the abbreviation is a phi, and in this section phi was 
engraved in a cruciform shape, with flattened or, to all appearances, non-existent loops. 9 in 
the form of archaic chi , though unusual, occurs with some frequency in inscriptions from the 
middle of the fourth century onwards, 13 as a simplified variant of the ‘ flattened ’ phi. Since 
the two occur side by side in this inscription, a casual observer might easily mistake the 
symbol, which, read as a chi, would not make sense, but which none the less recurs after so 
many of the names, for some kind of punctuation. 

It remains to consider the circumstances in which the forgeries were made. Our know¬ 
ledge of the history of some of the fragments is confined to statements by dealers about their 
provenience; 30 and 31 were purchased in Athens in 1934, and were said to come from Ano 

11 IG XII 9, iqi. In RtcPhil 1939, 139. L. Robert mentioned that ten years previously he had seen in Athens forged 
graffiti based on this inscription, but as no details were given, it was not until the same inscription had been identified as 
one of the sources of nos. 29-32 that there was any reason to connect them with Robert's account. Robert made use of 
the same evidence in his article concerning the genuineness of our no. 32 in CRAl 1954, 494 ~ 5 0 5 > but by the time of its 
appearance this MS. was already with the printer. 

« It is possible that we can identify another of his sources. Pheidestratos (25) and Smikron (16, 26J arc slightly 
unusual names; together with Kephisodoros, they occur on IG II* 1742. 

,a For Attic examples see W. Larfcld, Gritehischt Epigraphik (1914), 273. 
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Liossia; 32 was said to have been found on the North Slope of the Acropolis. The histories 
of three other pieces are such that, if they did not so clearly belong to a group of indisputable 
forgeries, there would be no reason to suspect them; 27 was published among the fragments 
from the Acropolis excavations (though it had no excavation number), while 24 and 25 arc 
stated to be from Naukratis; indeed the Museum numbers on 24 imply that it came to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum with the sherds from the excavation of 1899. There is more ample 
information about the sherds in the British Museum; although they were not entered in the 
register of accessions till 1920, there is a note against the entry, ‘ Presented by the Rev. Grcvillc 
Chester, 15 Dec. 1899. (from Megara?). All given as examples of forged ostraca.’ Chester 
was primarily interested in the Near East; he travelled extensively, acquiring various anti¬ 
quities, many of which he gave or sold to the Museum. His account of the sherds is contained 
in a letter written in Smyrna* 25th November 1889; he had passed through Athens en route: 

* My dear Mr. Murray, 

‘ As I knew the interest which is taken in the B.M. in inscribed Greek pottery I 
bought a quantity of fragments found amidst the debris thrown down from the 
Parthenon. As I have made no study of Greek pottery this was a stupid thing to do, and 
Gardner declares that all the inscriptions save 2 or 3 arc forged. He has not quite con¬ 
vinced me, and anyhow, if false, they are far better done than others executed by himself 
and pupils , whereof I saw several specimens at the British School. One objection of 
G’s was that they were too perfect and begun at the right place , but this is of no conseq. 
for I selected my bits from a quantity of others some of which had only a letter or two 
a piece. 

‘ I also bought a broken plaque, representing a king over whose head is written 
KYPOI, which I and Gardner both suspected, but he does not quite condemn it as 
modern. Unfortunately on its way here it got still more broken.’ 

There is no mention of the sherds among the Museum reports of purchases and donations, so 
one may be fairly sure that Murray, too, saw that the graffiti were false and convinced Chester, 
who did not trouble to remove them. Some thirty years later the decision appears to have 
been taken to make a proper record of them, but by that time the recollection of the story 
was clearly a little blurred, for the reputed provenience is mis-stated and the plaque, separated 
from the rest of the batch, had been registered two years before without any note on its history. 
The letter establishes the fact that the graffiti 1-23 were in existence before the end of 1889. 
An upper limit for the production of some members of the group is given by the history of 
the inscription upon which they were based; IG XII 9, 191, was discovered in Chalcis in 
i860, transferred to Athens in 1862, and was in the Tower of the Winds for some time before 
Eustratiades published it in 1869. 14 Consequently 29-32, with the probable addition of 3, 
4, and 10, cannot have been forged before i860, and were probably not made until 1862.* 5 
Obviously, the pieces which do not copy the inscription from Chalcis may have been made 
before i860, and 24-31, which were not part of Chester’s lot, may be later than 1889, but 
some of the graffiti certainly were produced between these two limits, and as the whole group 
seems homogeneous it docs not appear very likely that the forger’s activities extended over a 
prolonged period. 

As for the place where he worked, the answer is almost certainly Athens. Most of the 
fragments were bought there (1-23; 27; 29-32); and it is beyond all doubt that two of his 


14 AE II 317 ff. 

>l If the connection between IG II* r742, and 25, 
the inscription was found when the Frankish Tower in 


16, and 26 is accepted, the upper limit for these three is 1875, for 
the Propylaia was demolished in that year. 
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productions (18; 28) imitate graffiti from the Acropolis. Unfortunately we cannot decide 
whether the Acropolis sherds came from the great excavations of 1885-1900 or from one of 
the many earlier campaigns, but in any case they were not published till 1933, and so could 
only be known to someone on the spot. The inscription from Chalcis was in Athens; so were 
the stele of Aristion, the inscription from the Frankish Tower and some of the vases signed by 
Teisias 6 ’Aeqvatos—in fact, most of the objects suggested as the originals which the forger 
copied. It seems clear from the mis-spellings and mistakes that he was not a scholar, or at 
least not a sound one; on the other hand, he knew ancient Greek and was familiar with 
genuine antiquities. Indeed, he probably picked up his knowledge by direct observation of 
the originals, and not from books; for example, he transfers words and formulae correct in 
themselves, like , A©i ! |vq 0 Ev or fpyov followed by the genitive, to contexts where they are 
out of place. His knowledge of the name IctpcxvSpos, however, is less easy to explain; he may 
have visited Corfu and while there noted down details of minor antiquities, but a more 
plausible hypothesis is that he took the name from a publication, either from CIG or from one 
of Mustoxydis’ two works; if so, he must have had access to an academic library or have 
moved in circles where such books were available. The fact that one of his productions 
appeared among the genuine finds from the Acropolis, whether as a plant or by mischance, 
and that two others copy Acropolis finds, invites the supposition that he was actually con¬ 
nected with the excavations; one thinks perhaps of some occupant of a minor post, clerk or 
technician, it might be. If so, the provenience given for Chester’s'sherds might be correct 
after all; great quantities of plain black pottery were discovered on the Acropolis, and nothing 
would be easier for the forger than to supply himself with the raw material for his work. 
Genuine finds certainly were abstracted from the excavation and sold to travellers and 
collectors; some if not all of the graffiti may well have been manufactured in an attempt to 
take advantage of this illicit traffic. 

One final problem remains, that the two sherds in Cambridge are said to come from 
Naukratis. At first sight the statement is hard to reconcile with the fact that they belong to 
a group of forgeries which were probably made in Athens, but certain points are perhaps 
significant. D. G. Hogarth, who was in charge of the excavations at Naukratis in 1899, had 
been at the British School at Athens in 1886-8, and was there as Director from 1897 to 1900; 
C. C. Edgar, who published the pottery and graffiti from the excavation, was at the School 
from 1895 to 1898. Either man could very well have acquired the sherds in Athens, without 
necessarily believing them authentic. Few people are entirely successful in preventing odds 
and ends from accumulating on their desk; it needs only a little mis-directed tidiness from an 
assistant for one’s private curiosities to be irretrievably confused with genuine material in the 
same room. We shall probably never know the full history of these two sherds; the version 
suggested above does not pretend to be more than a possibility, and one can think of alter¬ 
natives. In any case this aspect of the matter is comparatively unimportant beside the 
essential fact that the two graffiti, together with all the others in the group, arc undoubtedly 
forged. 

Catalogue 16 

1. Fragment from the wall of a bowl, plates 50 and 51. British Museum, 1920.2-23.2. 
Maximum dimension, 0-075 m - Sufficient of the rim has survived to show that it turned out 

14 The texts are transcribed in conventional type. The character of the letters appears plainly in the photographs 
and needs no description. It may, however, be worth remarking that ikila is written as a circle with a horizontal stroke 
except in nos. 7, 19, 20, 22, 26, 28, 306, and 326, where it consists of a cross within a circle or rectangle; ligma has three 
bars except in nos. 2, 3, 4, 14, and 23, where it has four (14 in fact contains one example of each type); pi throughout has 
a short right-hand stroke. 
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fairly sharply. There is a reserved line at the lowest point of the outside which is preserved. 
For bowls of this kind, sec Hesperia III 317, fig. 3, A 7, and Olynthus XIII, pi. 219, nn. 755 and 
756; the present example belongs to the second or third quarter of the fourth century. 

Graffito: on the outside, ]I + HOTEAHZEnOIEIEN 
on the inside, HIEPON TEI A0ENA[. 

Both inscriptions run parallel to the wheel-marks. 

2. Fragment of a light cup-kotyle. plate 50. British Museum, 1920.2-23.22. Maxi¬ 
mum dimension, 0*061 m. Part of the foot and underside are preserved. There is a scraped 
line just above the junction of the wall and foot; the resting surface is reserved; on the 
underside arc the remains of two neat zones of glaze. The profile of the foot is rather coarse; 
in the interior is part of a rouletted circle. The form of the foot indicates a date in the first 
half of the fourth century, while the rouletting shows that the vase can hardly be earlier than 
the beginning of the second quarter of the century. For the characteristics of the shape, and 
the history of its development sec Hesperia XVIII 323, on no. 39. 

Graffito: round the inner face of the foot, ]KAHZ + EFIOIEIEN ; 
in the outer zone of glaze, ]NAIOZ + [. 

3. Fragment of a plate, plates 50 and 51. British Museum, 1920.2-23.16. Estimated 
diameter of the foot, 0118 m. All the rim is lost, but about half of the floor and foot have 
survived. Glazed all over; the underside rises to a cone at the centre. On the top are two 
linked palmettes, with part of a third; the outer border of the impressed design is four circles 
of rouletting. This variety of plate was current during the fourth century, from the end of the 
first quarter onward; see Hesperia ; XVIII 325-6, on no. 41, and Olynthus XIII, pis. 226-30. 
The form of the present example and the character of the palmettes suggest a date around 
the middle of the century. 

Graffito: on the top, running in an arc parallel to the rouletting, 

KTHZIK PATHS + AMEINOKPATOYI[ 
running in the arc of a circle round the underside, 

IAMANAPOI A0ENAIOI EnOIEIE[. 

The only recorded instance of the name Samandros appears to be an inscription on Corfu, 
.which was published by A. Mustoxydis, Jllustrazioni Corciresi II (1814), 103, and repeated 
with the addition of an illustration in his D$lle Cose Corciresi I (1848), 320. It was republished 
by Boeckh, CIG 1913, from Mustoxydis and from a drawing by Broendsted; and finally 
repeated in IG IX 1, 938. Broendsted, who is a reliable witness, left Greece in 1813. 
KTqCTiKpCTTTis, cf. IG XII 9, 191, C, 17. ’AiiEivoKporqs, ibid. C, 42. 

4. Fragment of a bowl, plate 50. British Museum, 1920.2-23.18. Diameter of foot, 
0*071 m. Just over half of the foot is preserved, with most of the floor. Glazed all over, 
except for a reserved groove in the resting surface; the underside rises to a cone in the centre. 
On the top are six cross-linked palmettes, surrounded by rouletting. It is not possible to 
decide whether the bowl from which this fragment comes had a rim that curved inward and 
overhung the interior (as Olynthus XIII, pi. 219, 768) or one that turned outward like no. 1 
above. The form of the foot and the underside show that its date cannot be earlier than the 
end of the first quarter of the fourth century, and the poor quality of the glass suggests that 
it may in fact be after the middle of the century. 
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Graffito: running in a circle round the underside, 

AHMinnOI APXEAEYI ETTOIEZEN A0ENE0EN 
across a chord of the circle, EYTTOAIZ. 

After the graffito had been inscribed, a cross was scratched on the fragment with one arm 
partly obliterating the sigma in fcnofeow and the other arm damaging other letters of the 
same word. Arjurmros: cf. IG XII 9, 191, B, 25; C, 25, 45. EOttoAi?: ibid. C, 40. 
'ApxeAevs: in IG XII 9, 191,0, 43, the form ’Apx&eos occurs. 

5. Fragment of bowl or one-handlcd cup. plate 50. British Museum, 1920.2-23.14. 
Diameter of the foot, c. 0-060 m. About half the foot, and rather more than half the floor, are 
preserved. Glazed all over, except for a reserved groove in the resting surface; the underside 
rises to a cone at the centre. The glaze has fired chestnut. The form of the foot and under¬ 
side show that the fragment belongs at the earliest to the end of the first quarter of the fourth 
century. 

Graffito: running in a semicircle round the underside, NAYIIITPATHZ ElTOIE[ 
across the diameter of the semi-circle, A 0 ENE 0 EN. 

6. Fragment of a bowl, plate 50. British Museum, 1920.2-23.20. Diameter of foot, 
0 065 m. All the heavy ring-foot has survived, with a little of the wall. The broad rcsting- 
surface is reserved; the glaze in the underside has fired orange brown. Elsewhere the glaze 
is dark brown, streaky, and rather dull. In the interior are four palmcttcs, set cruciform. 
For the form of the foot, compare Hesperia XVIII 329, fig. 5, 155. The character of the 
palmettes indicates a date in the second half of the fourth century. 

Graffito: running in a circle round the resting-surface, MEAITEYZ ET 70 IEZEN 
running in a circle round the underside, A 0 ENE 0 EN. 

7. Fragment of a bolsal. plate 50. British Museum, 1920.2-23.19. Maximum 
dimension, 0-055 m - About a quarter of the foot and floor is preserved. Glazed all over 
except for a reserved groove in the rcsting-surface; the underside rises to a cone at the centre. 
On the top are two impressed palmettes, with the remains of a third; two rouletted circles 
form the outer border of the impressed ornament. The form of the palmettes suggests that 
the date of the fragment is the third quarter of the fourth ccntuiy. For the history of the 
shape, see Hesperia IV 504-5 and XVIII 331, 77. 

Graffito: running in the arc of a circle round the underside, AIONYIIOI ETTOIEf 
across the diameter of the circle, AOE[. 

8. Fragment of a small bowl, plate 50. British Museum, 1920.2-23.13. Diameter of 
foot, 0 046 m. All of the foot has survived. Glazed all over except for a reserved groove in 
the resting-surface; the underside rises to a low cone at the centre. The form of the foot and 
underside show that the fragment cannot be earlier than the end of the first quarter of the 
fourth century. 

Graffito: running in a circle round the underside, 0 EPENIKOI ETTOIEIEN 
across the diameter of the circle, A 0 E. 

©epsviKOs is presumably a slip for Qspivixos, but the confusion occurs on Acropolis dedi¬ 
cations; cf. IG I 2 684 and 685 (Raubitschek, Dedications 283, 302). For the name cf. Gracf 
and Langlotz II 1547. 
s 
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9. Fragment of a bcll-krater. plate 51. British Museum, 1920.2-23.6. Maximum 
dimension, 0-077 m - The fragment is the left-hand stem of one handle. The angle at which 
the handle sprang from the body and the curve of the stem suggest that the vase was made 
in the early part of the fourth century. 

Graffito: at the foot of the stem, EPfON APIZTEfiZ. 

10. Part of the handle of a cup-kantharos. plate 51. British Museum, 1920.2-23.3. 
Maximum dimension, 0-082 m. Enough survives to show in the interior the unmistakable 
inward curve of the cul of the vase just before its junction with the lip. Glazed all over. 
Too little of the wall of the fragment has survived to allow an exact dating, but the shape is 
unknown before the end of the first quarter of the fourth century. 

Graffito: along the stem of the handle, EPrON + APIZTDNOZ. 

’Apforcov; cf. 1 G XII 9, 191, C, 41. 

11. Fragment of a plate, plates 50 and 51. British Museum, 1920.2-23.17. Maximum 
dimension, 0 096 m. Glazed all over. About a third of the foot is preserved, with a strip of 
the floor. On the upper surface is part of a rouletted circle; the glaze has fired chestnut in 
places. The fragment comes from a plate of the same form as no. 3, and will be of much the 
same date. 

Graffito: around the inner face of the foot, EPI~ON KEOIIOAOPOY A 0 [ 
on the top, ]ON + IOKPATEYI ANE 0 EKEN HIE[. 

Kt|9iao6copos; cf. inter alia , IG II 2 1742, 16. 

12. Fragment of a bolsal. plate 51. British Museum, 1920.2-23.21. Maximum 
dimension, 0 056 m. About a quarter of the foot and floor is preserved. Glazed all over 
except for a reserved groove in the resting-surface; the underside rises to a low cone at the 
centre. On the top is part of a palmette and its enclosing circle of rouletdng. For the shape, 
compare no. 7; the palmette suggests a date around the middle of the fourth century. 

Graffito: running roughly in the arc of a circle round the underside, EPrON + APIITOK[ 
across the diameter, A0[. 

13. Fragment of an oinochoc. plate 51. British Museum, 1920.2-23.7. Maximum 
dimension, 0-062 m. Part of the handle is preserved, with the lower root and a little of the 
interior, which is unglazed; the exterior is glazed all over. The handle is oval in section; 
the vase clearly had a fairly pronounced shoulder, from which the handle sprang. Two red 
lines ran round the vase just below the level of the handle. The presence of these lines sug¬ 
gests that the date can be no later than the middle of the fifth century. 

Graffito: running upward along the handle, APIZTOMENHI AN[ 

A 0 ENAI ZQTEIPA[. 17 

14. Fragment, plate 51. British Museum, 1920.2-23.9. Maximum dimension, 0-053 
m. Part of a handle, oval in section, with the inner face flattened. Glazed all over except 
for a narrow strip at one end; this reserved area is doubtless accidental. 

Graffito: running along the handle, AOPOAIIIA + AN[ 

IEPON A 0 ENAZ. 

” An unusual dedication, perhaps a reminiscence of the seat in the Theatre of Dionysus, 1 G II s 5063. 
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15. Fragment of an oinochoe, probably of shape III. plate 52. British Museum, 
1920.2-23.10. Maximum dimension, 0 095 m. Part of the handle is preserved, with a little 
of the interior, which had a glaze wash. The handle has a central rib, but is not symmetrical; 
it is glazed all over. 

Graffito: on one side of the rib, running upward along the handle, 

HIEPONf jNAIAZ 18 

on the other side, running downward, ]TOZ ANE 0 EKEN. 

16. Fragment, plate 52. British Museum, 1920.2-23.8. , Maximum dimension, 0-062 
m. Part of a handle; rather flat in section, with a low central rib. Glazed all over. 

Graffito: on one side of the rib, running along the handle, IEPON A 0 ENAZ 
on the other side, running the opposite way, ]©EKEN ZMIKPON. 

IplKpcov; cf. inter alia , IG II 2 1742, 66. 

17. Fragment of a skyphos. plate 52. British Museum, 1920.2-23.1. Maximum 
dimension, 0 069 m. Part of the lower wall of a skyphos of Corinthian type. Just above 
the foot is a reserved zone with single-line rays that do not cross; the rest of the fragment is 
glazed. For a vase of the same form as that from which our fragment comes, and contem¬ 
porary with it, see Hesperia XXII, pi. 29, 23; for the history of the shape, ibid. 72 on no. 26. 

Graffito: just above the reserved zone, EY 0 YAIKOI IMIKPO[. 

18. Fragment, plate 52. British Museum, 1920.2-23.4. Maximum dimension, 0 089 
m. From the shoulder of a large closed vase, perhaps an amphora. The interior is unglazed; 
on the exterior, the left foot and part of the drapery of a figure moving to the right. The 
drawing has been incised after firing; the ground line is high up on the shoulder of the pot; 
it is not set horizontally, but curves upward to the right, and it stops short just before the break 
at the right. Two of the lines of the drapery stop short just before the break; another runs 
on over the fractured surface. Clearly the drawing was scratched on after the vase was 
broken; the style, too, is not ancient. 

Graffito: below the ground line of the picture, ]P IEPOIYEI TEI AGENAI. 

Compare Graef and Langlotz, II 1374; ] . IEPOZ YEZ: AQEN[ , a fragment obviously 
seen by the forger. Until Professor Peek (ibid. 131) showed that the seventh letter is a peculiar 
form of tau, it was read as upsilon. It was so understood by the forger, who perhaps took the 
result for a mis-spelling of lepcocruvr); clearly he then felt troubled by the resulting lack of a 
definite article before ’Afliivas, and supplied the deficiency. 

19. Fragment, plate 52. British Museum, 1920.2-23.5. Maximum dimension, 0 095 
m. From the wall of a large open vase, perhaps a bcll-krater. Glazed inside and out. Part 
of the left foot and drapery of a figure facing to the right. The drawing has been incised after 
firing; one of the lines of the drapery stops short just before the break; three other lines run 
on over the fractured surface on the left, and so does the nu below the figure’s foot. The 
isolated group of hanging folds is an impossibility. The drawing was scratched on after the 
vase was broken; the style is not ancient. 

Graffito: below the hanging drapery, A 0 ENA 

below the ground-line in larger letters, jNAIAZ H[. 

18 For the formula cf. IG I* 460 (on bronze) and Raubitschek, Dedications 386 (on stone). 
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20. Fragment of a bell-krater. plate 52. British Museum, 1920.2-23.11. Maximum 
dimension, 0-082 m. Part of the foot. The form of the foot seems more developed than the 
latest examples found at Olynthus (e.g. Olynthus XIII, pi. 38, 29; pi. 41, 34; pi. 48, 38) ; it 
is therefore to be dated in the third quarter of the fourth century. 

Graffito: upside down, along the face of the lowest member of the foot, 

SAMANAPOI ANE 0 [ 

upside down round the top of the lowest member of the foot, ]N A 0 ENAIA. 

On Samandros, sec no. 3. 

21. Foot of a kantharos or cup-kantharos. plate 52. British Museum, 1920.2-23.15. 
Diameter, 0-043 m - The broken stem of the foot has been pared off smooth with a knife. There 
is a groove in the resting-surface, but the fragment is glazed all over. It is hard to date the 
fragment precisely, as so little is left of the stem, but it can hardly be earlier than such examples 
as Hesperia XXIII, pi. 24, i and j, which belong to the third quarter of the fourth century. 

Graffito: running in a circle round the interior of the foot, APIZTOAAMOI 
in the centre of the circle, E. 

22. Fragment, plate 52. British Museum, 1920.2-23.12. Maximum dimension, 
0 096 m. From near the rim of a large open vase, perhaps a calyx-kratcr. Glazed all over. 
Graffito: ]Z| APIZTOAAMOf 

in larger letters, A 0 [. 

The apparent tail on the rho is accidental, being one end of a long scratch. 

23. Fragment of a fish-plate, plate 52. British Museum, 1920.2-23.23. Maximum 
dimension, 0-126 m. Estimated diameter, 0-260 m. About an eighth of the rim is preserved, 
with part of the top. There is a reserved groove round the edge of the top, in which are traces 
of a red wash. On the underside are two layers of glaze; a thick red one, over which is a 
thinner black one, shading off into chestnut in places; on the top the greater part has fired red. 

Graffito:. in radial lines, 

A[ 

n 

OAIA[ or TA 
TENOY. [ 

5 TATOYA.[ 

IAMENOZ. [ 

OYNTOZ THN n[ 

TENOMENOI Elf 
KEYEI KAI EN TAI[ 

10 KAI EN THI nOAEI 
KAI TON AHMON .[ 

KAAQZ AE KENT[ 

KAI EN TOIZ NAOIZ I 7 [ 

NOZ.DZ AE KAI TA EA[ 

15 AIONYZIO[ 

TON E T [ 
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24. Fragment of a black-figured skyphos. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 99 N 140. 
CVA II, pi. 20, 7. Said to be from Naukratis. CHC Group (Beazley, Some Attic Vases in the 
Cyprus Museum 223). End of the sixth century or beginning of the fifth. 

Graffito: in the band of glaze below the figures, 

]ITPATOI + ANE 0 EKEN + HIEPON + [ 

25. Fragment of a Panathenaic amphora, plate 53. Cambridge, Museum of Classical 
Archaeology, NA 239. Said to be from Naukratis. Maximum dimension, 0 085 m. From 
the shoulder of the vase. Part of Athena’s shield is preserved; the blazon is a gorgoneion. 
On the extreme left of the fragment is part of the first letter of the prize inscription, t[cov 
’Aef|vn6ev 60 Acov]. There is a dull patch in the glaze around the El of Pheidcstratos, but 
apart from this there is no evidence that the rim of the shield had a line of red or white dots. 
White was used for the Gorgon’s face and ears; over this a series of black dots was placed 
along the brow to represent curls or locks of hair; two more dots formed the pupils of the 
eyes, and a band of black glaze was used to limit the contour of each ear. In many places, 
where the glaze overlay the white,, it has broken away. In some areas there is a thick layer 
of glaze, which has fired red, and above it a much thinner layer, which varies from reddish- 
brown to black; in other areas, although the two layers can still be distinguished, both are 
black. To judge from the gorgoneion, the fragment is of approximately the same date as a 
vase in Naples by the Achilles painter ( AJA XLVII 448, 3). 

Graffito: running along the rim of the shield, ]OYZ + QEIAEZTPATOI + [ 

in the reserved background, running parallel to the edge of the shield, AYIIAEMO[. 
OEiBeoTpcrros; cf. IG II 2 1742, 101. 

26. Fragment of a black-figured cup. plate 53. Alexandria, The Greek High School. 
Part of the interior, with the central medallion; a cock, facing to the left. The cup is one of 
a considerable number of poor black-figured cups produced in the first quarter of the fifth 
century; compare, out of many possible examples, CVA Louvre X III He, pll. 115-16. 

Graffito: running in a circle round the medallion, 

ZMIKPON ANE 0 EKEN HIEPON TEIA[ ]AI IQTEPAI. 

The name, Smikron, which occurs also on no. 16 above, is not particularly common. 

27. Fragment of an amphora. Gracf and Langlotz, Die Antiken Vasen von der Akropolis 
Z u Athen, pi. 91, 1417. 

Graffito: above the picture, 

H<D 

. . A 0 ENAIA . . 

NEP/EHNKA . . 

EAITAIEHIAN . . 

CWA 0 IQNTON 

As a result of the present investigations Professor Peek also suspects nos. 1371, 1474, H 93 > 
and 1543. 

28. Foot of a vase, plate 53. Cambridge: Dr. Charles Seltman. Purchased at the 
same time as no. 32. From a cup, type A? Underside reserved, with two circles of glaze 
and a dot. 
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Graffito: running in a circle round the interior of the foot, 

EM) AfTAlE)) EPrON)) A0ENAIA. 

Compare Graef and Langlotz II 1354: JEN))AT 7 AP+E(v})) EPrON) A 0 ENAIA. 

has - faiIed 10 §rasp that in the ori 8 inal other syllables must have preceded the 
TT , m,sread nu 38 mu > Possibly he took the left arc of the lunate interpoint for 

e our stroke of the letter. He also misread rho as iota in drrapxnv, and omitted the chi • 

it ^ superfluous ^ ^ interp ° int ’ of the kind he ^mself favoured, and regarded 


29. Fragment of a fish-plate. 
National Museum. Part of the top 

Graffito: on the top, in radial lines, 


Round the rim, J-XEAEOI. 

1 - 4 TTpOS TT)V Tro[ 

1- 9 JpixfoTcov 

30. Fragment of a fish-plate. 1 
Breadth, 0-032 m. Height of rim, o-c 

Graffito: on the top, in radial lines, 


plate 53. Once Empedocles collection, now Athens, 
and rim are preserved. 

jrTA[ 

.. 01 + TH[ 

IAN KAI n[ 
npoi thn rro[ 

TOI KAI TAE[ 

TOVI OOPOYf 
I5EI TOYTGf 
NOMENO[ 

PIXIITONf 
APA KAI. [ 

EINAI TA[ 

TOYI IN . [ 

TONAE[ 
nANT. [ 

MOY[ 

KAf 


IG XII, 9, i 9 i, A. 

1. 37 Trpos TT)V TTO^IV. 

1. 58 m/ppixiOTcov. 

PLATE 53. Halle, Professor Peek. Length, 0 092 m. 
019 m. Part of the top and rim arc preserved. 


n[ (Professor Peek reads H). 
AN[ 

TQN[ 

AMY[ 

5 TAITT[ 

TPAOE[ 

NYD2I[ 

ANTIITOf 

EOHBGNA[ 
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10 AE 2 IAHM[ 

HZ + <X>IA 02 [ 

HNIOZ + nE[ 

APEYZ + EHA[ or M 
QZ KAI AfTAN[ 

15 KArA©AEN[ 

AEIKAIEN[ 

AGZTTAIE[ 

ATGNTEin[ 

Round the rim, JONOZ ANE 0 E[ 

JG XII 9, 191, C. 


1. 10 A£^> 5 riu[ 

1. 13 apsvs 

1. 6 ypa 9 £ [ 

1 . 7 WCOCTl[ 

1. 8 dv T15 to[ 
1. 9 £q>T)Pcov 
1. 15 KctyaQaEv 


1 . 22 Ae£(8tipos* Not a common name. 
1 . 48 ] 5 apEus. 

191, A. 

1- 53 yf*»pe'- 
1. 52 dpvvcocn. 

1. 58 &v Ti$ -roCrrcov. 

1. 47 tcov ^<pnpcov. 

1 . 55 K&yaOcc, el. 


31. Fragment of a fish-plate, plate 53. Halle, Professor Peek. Length, 0 070 m. 
Breadth, 0 037 m. Part of the top and rim are preserved. 


Graffito: on the top, set radially, 


5 


10 


»5 


1. 6 TETTapa[ 

1 . ro XP° V0 S dTTo8o[ 
1. 11 tv tcoi Upcoi 


]TI[ . 

]GNT[ 

]TAIME . [ 

QN TfiN AH[ 

KAI TGNEZA[ 

EN TETTAPZ[ 
nANTA TAK[ 

. ONTfiN AE[ 

OPOYZ KAI TOY[ 

XPONOZ AnOAO[ 

EN TQ\ IEPGI TH[ 

HN MH KATA[ 

IZGNTAI TA[ 

KAI TAZ AY[ 

. PA KAI AN[ 

]OTI • [ 

IG XII 9, 19*. A - 

1 . 7 tv T^rrapaiv. 

1. 17 XP^ v0 5 <^Tt°5o0r)TCO. 

1. 46 tv TWl l£pwi, 

see also no. 32, 11. 19-20. 
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32. Fragment of a fish-plate. Cambridge, Dr. Charles Seltman. Maximum dimension 
o-iib m.; estimated diameter, c. 0-228 m. BSA XLVIII (1953), 191 f. 

The graffito is repeated here for ease of reference. On the top, set radially, 


np[ 

OIA[ 

ENA( 

5 KAI T[ 

EITAIAf 
ION ME[ 

NYONTOf 
HN + EAEX[ 

10 NYMOD Nl‘[ 
IONEYTON A[ 
NONI 7 ANTA[ 

01 ITPOBOYAOI A[ 
KEIME NA AYN[* 

15 AlAAYIONTAIf 
EPrAZOMENOII[ 

IAN THI T 70 AE 0 I[ 
ATOYI OPKOYI KAI[ 
©EN TOI IEPDTO[ 

20 AON 01 + MOAAA[ 
AITAI KEN TOI A[ 
EniYHOIIANTEI[ 

. .] fTAYTOI TE KA[ 
]ITAPA 0 A[ 

25 ]EXQN[ 

TA 

Round the rim: ]TATOI ANE 0 EKE. 


1 . 8 wovtco[ 

1 . 13 ol TrpopouAoi 
1 . 14 KEipeva 
1 . 15 SiaAvocovTcn 
1. 16 lpya30ii£vois 
1- 1 7 ths iroAecos 

I. 18 ]a tous bpKOu^ 

II. 19-20 0ev tcoi lepco to[ 

Acovos 

1. 22 hru|ni9iacfVT£s 


IG XII 9, 191, A. 

1 . 54 hropvuoirrcov. 

1- 35 0,1 Trp6{3ouAoi. 

1 . 45 a<u)yK€i'iaeva. 

1. 40 SioAOctcovtcxi. 

1 . 38 fpyajopevois. 

1- 39 ttoAecos. 

1- 55 Trapa toOs opKOvs. 

1. 46 £v tcoi lepcoi toO 'AttoAAcovo?. 

1 . 53 ^mvf»n<p» 2 [ 
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Appendix: The Date of the Introduction of the Fish-plate 

Fish-plates were found at Olynthus; they also occur in the excavations of the Athenian 
Agora in contexts of the second quarter of the fourth century and later. There arc no fish¬ 
plates in those deposits of pottery from the Agora which have as their lower limit the last 
quarter of the fifth century. The evidence for the intervening period is scanty, but there arc 
a few groups of pottery in the Agora museum which seem to belong to the period from the 
end of the fifth century to the first quarter of the fourth. They include a certain number of 
fish-plates, some of them lighter and a little more elaborate than the variety current from the 
second quarter of the century onward. These are presumably early examples of the shape; 
the evidence suggests that they were produced some time in the first quarter of the fourth 
century, but it is conceivable that some of them are to be dated slightly earlier, just before 
400 b.c. The only evidence for an earlier development is the red-figured example which 
Schefold (UKV 11) dated ‘ around 430 b.c.’, but there seems no good reason to put it so early. 
Though the vase came from a tomb, none of the associated material is illustrated or even 
mentioned in the report, so that it is not dated by its context; we arc not well supplied with 
pictures offish by Attic artists for comparison, but one may compare with the dolphin another 
on a calyx-kratcr by the Upsala painter (Oxford, Professor Mynors) of the middle of the first 
half of the fourth century. 

P. Corbett 
G. Woodhead 



THUCYDIDES AS ARCHAEOLOGIST 


In i. 1-21 Thucydides gives a brief interpretation of early Greek history.* This is important 
not only for the critical standard of its author, but also because in ten instances he says what 
his evidence is. 1 Twice his evidence is archaeological. The two passages deserve careful 
study. 

The Remains of Mycenae (I io, 1-3) 

Kal 6-n ixkv Mutual ptKpov fjv, fj eT ti tcov tote TtbXiapa vOv pf) c^ioxpEcov Soke! slvai, 
ouk dKpipEl &v T15 ariuEi'cp xpchptvos dTricrrofri pf| yEvEaSai t6v otoXov ToaouTOv oaov oi te 
iroiTiTai EiprjKaai Kai 6 X6yo$ Kcn-Eyei. AaxESaipovi'cov pev yap eI i\ ttoXis ^pnpcoQEi'q, Xei<p 0 ein 
5 e Td te lEpd Kai tt )5 KcrraaKEviis Td 160911, iroXXf)v dv olpai dmoriav t% 61/vdpEcos npoEX- 
eovros -rroXXou ypdvoo to! 5 IrrEiTa irpos to kXeos aCrrcov Elvai (koitoi rTEXorrovvfiCTov tcov ttevte 
tos 6uo poipas vepovtoi Tqs te ^upirdaTis I’lyoOvTai Kai tcov Ifco fopudycov -rroXXcov* oycos 6e, 
ovte ^uvoiKiaQEioris^TTis tt6Xecos ovte ispois Kai KOTOOKEuals ttoXuteXeoi XPn^apivTis, Kcrrd 
Kcopas tco TraXaico ttis 'EXXdSos Tpoircp otKioeEtaiis, 9aivoiT* dv Cnro6EE<rr£pa), ’AQiivaicov 
to ovt6 toOto TraOovTcov 6i-rrXaaiav dv Tt)v Svvapiv EiKdjEaQai diro 1% 9av£pds o^ecos Tfjs 
ttoXecos f| foriv. oOkouv dmcrrElv eIkos ou6e tos ov^eis tcov ttoXecov paXXov ctkotteTv ft toc 
6uvap£is. 


Mycenae had been destroyed by the Argives in the 460’s 2 and was deserted till the third 
century b.c. Thanks to modern archaeologists and Pausanias 3 we can form some idea of 
what was to be seen in the time of Thucydides. Much of the Bronze Age wall, including the 
Lion Gate should have been above ground; it was anyhow visible to Pausanias, and before 
him the Hellenistic fortifiers had made use of it. Some of the tholos tombs were open, to judge 
by finds made in their excavation 4 and by Pausanias’s mention of ‘ underground treasuries 
of Atreus and his sons \ Of the Bronze Age palace and houses nothing was left above ground, 
so the stratification suggests. But the ruins of the city demolished in the 460’s must still have 
survived, and its sanctuaries may have been intact; it would have been natural enough for 
the Argives to spare them, and there is some positive evidence that the temple on the summit 
ot Mycenae and the sanctuary near the fountain house outside the Lion Gate were both kept 
in repair and that the Agamemnoneion over half a mile to the south was still visited. 6 

Thucydides, judging by the visible remains (as is shown by his whole argument and his 
mention of oy£i S at its end), asserts that Agamemnon’s Mycenae was small 7 and implies that 


* P* P , 3pCr U an " Pan5i ° n of two notcs rc *d Cambridge Philological Society on January 2«st, .qr l4 . 

1 See below, n. 29. ' ’ 

Hood, BSA XLVm 27) CCmUn “ B C - f ° Und m ,hcsr ( A - J- Waco? Mycenae 85-6; M. S. F. 

* J. M. Cook, BSA XLVIII 34. 




1 Th 
(CR 1904 


M. Uook, BSA XLVIII 34. 
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it looked unimpressive. But in spite of appearances he believes it was powerful. To support 
his belief he contrasts the contemporary cities of Sparta and Athens, supposing that they were 
deserted. But desertion was not required for this contrast, which was obvious enough to Greeks 
of the later fifth century, and it becomes relevant only by reference to Mycenae. Thucydides 
goes further and specifies the significant remains of the deserted city, ret te Up& Kai Tfis 
KcrraoKEufis t& IS&pq—the sanctuaries (still intact) and the foundations of (profane) buildings. 
Again, on a straight and unprejudiced reading of the Greek, he should be referring to Mycenae. 
If so, he was judging Agamemnon’s city by remains mostly of Archaic and early Classical 
date, 8 and not by the still considerable remains of the Bronze Age. 

The Bronze Age remains—Lion Gate and ‘ Cyclopean ’ walls and tholos tombs—impress 
most modern visitors so strongly that they have no difficulty in believing in Agamemnon’s 
power. But from his opposite line of argument it is clear that Thucydides did not find these 
monuments impressive, although it may be presumed that for want of a better occasion he 
correctly assigned them to the Heroic Age. The difference in attitude, though interesting, 
is hardly surprising. To an Athenian of the later fifth century the relief of the Lion Gate, 
the facade of the tholos tomb now called the Treasury of Atreus, and 1 Mycenaean ’ masonry 
may well have seemed primitive and inferior examples of the sculpture and architecture to 
which he was accustomed. For the converse reason later writers attributed Archaic statues 
to the hand of Minos’s Daedalus. 

More important is the reference to the sanctuaries and civil buildings. For Thucydides 
must have known that Mycenae had been inhabited almost into his own time, and he would 
consequently have suspected that many of its buildings were recent. The probable explanation 
is that Thucydides, and indeed the ancients generally, believed that Greek culture had con¬ 
tinued from Heroic times to their own without any serious break or revolution; and so Aga¬ 
memnon’s Mycenae and fifth-century Mycenae could be thought of as one city, repaired and 
casually rebuilt but essentially the same. 9 


The Graves on Delos (I 8, 1) 

Thucydides tells us that on two occasions the island of Delos was purified by the clearing 
of graves. 10 The first clearance by Pisistratus was limited to the area visible from the sanctuary. 
The second in 426/5 b.c. was comprehensive. During this later clearance the character and 
contents of the graves were observed, and Thucydides comments as follows: 


MapTvptov 5 e* AfiAov y&p Ka 0 aipop£vr|S \nvo ’A&qvaicov £v t«8e tco ttoX^uco xal tcov 
OqKCOv &vcnpE 0 £iacov, oaai fjcrav tcov teQvecotcov £v Trj vfjacp, Crrrip fyuav KapEs fcpavqcrav, 
yvcocr6£vT£S Trj te UKEvrj tcov ottAcov £v/vTE 0 app 4 vi] tcai tco Tporrco cp vuv rn Mctt louaiv. 


A note is required on the interpretation of Tfj oKEvfj twv ottAcov ^uvr£0au^vq. This is 
generally taken to mean that the Carians were distinguished from the Greeks by the style of 
their arms, 11 although the other evidence suggests that it was similar. 12 But the meaning might 

e were, il seems, no temples or urban sanctuaries in ‘ Mycenaean ’ Greece; but Thucydides, relying on Homer, 
y have known this. Mr. M. S. F. Hood has kindly mentioned the Minoan shnne at Goumia and a supposed 


course, knew what Thucydides 


• There 

building at 'Eleusis (AjAicM, 284^):"’ but"one" is in Crete and the other is only presumable. 

• Cf. the general tenor of Pausanias (II 16, 5) and Diodorus (XI 65). Pausamas, of com 
had saia: see VIII 27 1 with its echo of Thuc. I 10, 1. 

11 The'agreement of ^vvTrSaaulvp shows that owvij means something like * equipment ’. It docs not here, nor probably 

anywhere else, itself have the meaning of‘style’. , • .. 

n See e.g. Hdt. VII 93—ra p<v «rr6 irrp ‘EXAnm toraXulv01.1SI «ri Sfrirova *al tyxtiplBis. 
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also be that the distinction was in the presence of arms, and this both gives more point to 
Sw-rtOapu^vq and accords with the normal absence of arms in Greek graves of the time of 
Thucydides. 

Thucydides does not say what the Athenians did with the contents of the graves that they 
cleared. But in 1898 on the shore of Rheneia facing Delos there was found a walled en¬ 
closure rather more than 20 metres square, within which lay a jumbled mass of bones and 
broken pottery as well as a few other objects. 13 The nature of the find immediately suggested 
the clearance of a cemetery, and since the latest pottery appears to have been of about 425 
b.c. (or, more accurately, of a date not much later than the Parthenon) 14 it is difficult not to 
believe that the deposit is connected with the purification of 426/5 b.c. But it may be connected 
also with the earlier purification. For the deposit was divided by a stone pavement into an 
upper and a lower part, so the excavator observed, though unfortunately he did not note what 
was above and what below the pavement. 

The bones were without more ado dumped in the sea. The pottery has been mended 
and gives a scries running back for about four centuries: only two distinctly earlier pots are 
published. 15 Objects of metal were few and fragmentary, but they included parts of two 
daggers and of about fifty small sickles, all of iron. Evidently the graves represented in the 
deposit were fairly recent and Greek. 

It has been argued that the contents of Thucydides’ ‘ Carian ’ graves were segregated and 
cither thrown away {as Wilamowitz asserted) 16 or reburied in another deposit (as A. Plassart 
supposed). 17 But it is not likely that the Athenian commissioners trusted their archaeological 
opinions so completely as to risk a charge of impiety by throwing the ‘ Carian ’ relics away 
nor has vigorous searching of the Delian shore of Rheneia found any trace of a second deposit’ 
The more reasonable conclusion is that Thucydides’ ‘ Carians ’ were to be found in our 
deposit. 


Thucydides has given four clues to their identity. First, more than half the graves opened 
IS 5 ®' C ' wcre ‘ Carian ’* Secondly, they (and perhaps they alone) contained arms. 18 
Ihirdly, the -rporros of burial was uniform. Fourthly, it was that still current among Carians 
of the later fifth century. Of these clues the first three are in part ambiguous and the fourth 
unintelligible, since we know nothing of relevant Carian burials. 18 7 * 

The pottery from the deposit may be arranged in four groups which at first sight are easily 
distinguished from each other. There are published about 300 examples of Geometric and of 
Early Orientalising that retains strongly Geometric characteristics, about 600 of developed 
Orientalising, and about 200 of Attic red-figure. How much Atric black-figure there is I do 
not know- The red-figure and even the black-figure must have been familiar to the contem¬ 
poraries of Thucydides, vestiges of the Orientalising Animal style still survived, but Geometric 
was probably altogether strange. That the Geometric pottery came from the ‘ Carian ’ 
graves is a tempting inference, but there is more doubt about the Orientalising. F. Poulsen 
gave both the Geometric and the Orientalising groups to the ‘ Carians ’, so that they might 


The portion ofSc 

SJSS? 8 m olhcrii,cs) in DiUs xv and XVII > xxi 

I! * {cw . •a'er sherds seem to have intruded: see Rhomaios in Dilos XXI 3. 

«« pL 2 - ,9) ' ,hC 0thCr 0f ^ Pf °'°gc°me«ric Period {Dilos XVII, pi. 36, 7). 

XI49-50. . 7 

Wi,H "hildm^w^oTogSer 1 wo’uld MtuSlJ^ulmiSS? W ° U ' d P rcsumab, y not bc buricd 

©OTt-ru is used both of interment and cremation {e.g. Hdt. V 81 . 
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have Cnr^p qiiiov of the pots in the deposit. 20 But the average number of pots to a grave may 
not have been constant from one period to another; and if we have to reckon with a Pisi- 
stratean layer in the deposit, the proportions between the groups as we have them may differ 
from the proportions in the clearance of 426/5 b.c. 21 More positive obstacles to Poulscn’s 
arithmetical solution arc the likelihood on general grounds of a change of rite about the end 
of the Geometric period 22 and the presence of arms in ‘ Carian ’ graves. The custom of putting 
arms in graves, to judge by extensive observation, was common at Athens and in other parts of 
Greece till the end of the Geometric period, and afterwards was very rare. 23 If, then, Thucy¬ 
dides’ ‘ Carians ’ were transferred to the enclosure on Rheneia, they should be ‘ Geometric ’ 
Greeks. The rarity of arms (as of jewellery) among the finds may be set down to the thrift of 
the exhumers. 

Poulscn, who supposed that yvcocr8evT£s tt) om/fj tcov ottXcov meant that the arms were 
distinctively Carian, proposed another explanation: 24 Thucydides, recalling the statement of 
Herodotus quoted above in n. 12, mistook the sickles found in the deposit for military, and so 
Carian, sickles. 25 But they arc too flimsy to be weapons and (as has since appeared) were still 
being put in graves on Rheneia in the late fifth century. It is hard to believe with Rhomaios 
that an inquisitive Athenian observer missed both these points. 

The conclusions that follow are of some wider importance. First, Thucydides or an 
informant he considered reliable did not recognise Geometric (and perhaps Orientalising) 
pottery as being particularly Greek and dated it at least three hundred years too early. 26 
This is less surprising since in his native Attica the Persian invasion had destroyed so many 
earlier dedications and monuments. Secondly, if the ‘ Carian ’ graves were Geometric, many 
of the arms should have been of iron. So Thucydides cither did not know of what we call the 
Bronze Age or else dated its end too early. 27 Thirdly, he believed that Carian customs of 
burial had continued unchanged for over eight hundred years, 28 much as he seems to have 
believed that fifth-century Mycenae and Agamemnon’s Mycenae were more or less the same. 


It would, I think, generally be agreed that the ancients were not very accurate in their use 
of archaeological evidence. But they may have used it more often than we commonly suppose. 
Ancient writers rarely give the evidence for their statements about early Greece, and we tend 
to suppose that they relied on oral tradition. The examination of Thucydides I 1-21 is in¬ 
teresting ; of thirteen references five arc to Homer and the ‘ old ’ poets, three to modern analogy, 
three to tradition, and two to archaeology. 29 It is conceivable that some of the ‘ traditions ’ 


10 MonPiot XVI, 31-2. He is followed by Rhomaios, op. cit., 21 x. 

11 Graves of one period tend to be close together, so that Pisistratus may well have removed much more of one period 
than of another. The red-figure and part of the black-figure must, of course, belong to the clearance of 426/5 b.c. 
Incidentally the publication is not complete; but presumably the proportion published does not vary significantly from 
one group to another. 

» Cf. n. 28. 

** So Poulscn himself, Dipy'.ongraber 39-41. Cf. W. Kraiker in Ktrameikos I 172-3. 

11 MonPiot XVI 36-7, following D. Stavropoulos {JUS 1902, 61). 

* 5 For these sickles, which measure from 10 to 17 cm. across, see above, n. 13. 

*« The Dorian invasion was not less than 700 years before 416 B.c. (V 112); that was eighty years after the Trojan 
war (I 12, 3); and Minos, who expelled our Carians, was a good generation earlier. It is perhaps relevant that some 
reputable archaeologists around 1850 considered Geometric and early Orientalising pottery not Greek but Phoenician. 

« Homer, in whom Thucydides had some faith, admits iron in his Heroic Age. Hesiod’s account of the Ages does not 
say whether the Heroic Age did or did not use iron {Op. 143-76). 

*• At Athens the sequence for adults is roughly this: in the Late Bronze Age inhumation, c. 1100 b.c. cremation, 
c. 800 b.c. inhumation, c. 700 b.c. cremation, c. 600 b.c. inhumadon. There arc other changes too. See K. Kublcr, 
Bericht iiber den VI Internal. Kongresi 428-30. .„ 

*» Homer or ‘old’ poets (5): 3. 3. 5. 2, 9. 4, to. 3-5, 13. 5 - Tradition (3): 4, 9. 2, 13. 2. Archaeology (2): 8. 1, 
10. 1-3. Modem analogy (3): 5. 2-6. 2, 8. 1, 10. 1-3 (and cf. 7). 
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about foreign communities in Greece are no more than antiquarian interpretations of casual 
archaeological finds. 30 More important is the inference that Thucydides (and other ancient 
writers) accepted a much closer continuity than do most modern scholars between Heroic and 
historical times. It would, for instance, be difficult to discover from Greek literature that 
Mycenae and its civilisation were destroyed at the end of the Bronze Age or that the Dorian 
invasion brought a different Culture. Epic, a principal source for historical reconstruction, 
was naturally anachronistic, but there cannot have been a strong and independent tradition 
to correct it. 

R. M. Cook 

30 Compare the graves at Eleusis apparently attributed in the fifth century b.c. to the Seven against Thebes (II V 
September 12th, 1953, 402-3). ' 



NOTES ON SOME ATTIC DECREES 


I. IG P 80; BSA XLIX 17-21. 

Mr. D. M. Lewis has made a valuable contribution to our understanding of this decree 
relating to the Praxiergidai and their ancestral ritual, but his restoration of the last line ( 1 . 25) 
is far from satisfactory. In his version the last two lines arc given as follows: 

[p t6s] ripcxxo‘iep[yi6as to h£8os] &nq>i£wu[v] 

[cn ue]8fuvov X‘[^ iov £ uvav cxTrojTivsv vocal. 

In stating that the restorations arc ‘ virtually compulsory * he has failed to realise that 
[ue]8i'ijvov is not the only possible explanation for the six letters that survive, and he docs not 
discuss the unlikely construction with a genitive plural following du<piewu[voi]. It is true 
that in the Editio minor Hiller prints - - - jjeSihvov x 1 " “ b ut * n & I 93 Kirchhoff’s text gives 
only MNONXI, and his tentative conjecture [djuvov, xi[p°pov] ?, which is made valueless, by the 
discovery of the new fragment containing the ends of 11. 24/5, at least shows that he saw nothing 
on the stone to suggest ue8ihvov. What I thought to be possible traces of epsilon before the 
delta on Mr. Lewis’s photograph of the stele, are, he assures me, illusory, as the surface has 
perished completely here. 

If, however, we read simply [ai] 8ipvov x![ TOva ]» k.t.A., we obtain an object for the 
verb which is grammatically correct (for the double accusative, cf. 1. 11, [du]<pt£wvoaiv tov 
• n-rirAov t[£v Qe6v]), as well as the information that besides the pcplos the statue of the goddess 
was to be clad in a chiton costing two minae, and, moreover, we bring the first letter of this line 
into its correct position relative to the three lines above. 

For 8ipvov (=8tpvouv) it will suffice to refer to LS 6 , s.v. ‘ 8iuvatos’, and to recall 
SiuvEcos (acc. pi.) drroTipn^^voi used by Herodotus to describe the ransoming of the 
Chalcidian and Boeotian prisoners (V 77), and the ten mina breastplate (Aristophanes, Pax 
1224, 1235), as another adjectival compound of uva. 1 That 200 drachmai was an exceptionally 
high price for a chiton may be taken for granted, but no doubt the goddess had to be provided 
with one no less worthy of her than the pcplos to be worn over it. 

II. Hesperia VII (1938), 278 ff. 

I add to this note a few suggested improvements for some of the decree fragments found 
by Broneer in his excavation of the Sanctuary of Aphrodite and Eros on the north slope of the 
Acropolis and published by Schwcigcrt in 1938 ( v. supra). Two of these have been briefly 
discussed by Roussel since that date, but both these and several others call for further attention. 
It would appear, in fact, that the commendable promptness with which these, and some of the 
other documents in the same article, were published did not permit the editor to reach the 
correct interpretation of certain passages where the sense is obscured by the fragmentary 
condition of the stones. 

i. Op. cit. no. 13 + P. Roussel, RA XVIII (1941), 216 ff.; cf. J. and L. Robert, 

REG LV 330, no. 31. 

This new fragment from the left-hand side of IG II 2 143, with the beginnings of two 
hexameter verses engraved below a decree (or perhaps, rather, a dedication quoting an 
1 Cf. abo the marble weight from the Agora, inscribed AIMNOYN, Htsperia III (1934). 53 . no - 4 °* 
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excerpt from a decree) and followed by lists of the names of the persons honoured (apparently 
arbitrators, as Schweigert suggests), is not restored acceptably. The text of the verses, of 
which further portions are preserved on two of the three published fragments of the stele, is 
given by S. as follows: 

[o]18e tov eOvontas [- - -° - - - 6i]KaioauvTiv | 5 a[- 4 - -]6u<ai caSs [- - -°-] 

Trauacarres vei'kti [--kt]G uerra to[- at kcx[. . . I . . . SJo^av dAq[0q] 

He concludes that there were two dactylic hexameter verses in each line, and that the 
maximum number of letter-spaces was about ninety, in view of the width over all of the three 
columns of names, which arc engraved crroixr|86v in relation to the verses above. But the 
first line, as printed, lands us at once in a metrical difficulty, as Roussel was quick to point out, 2 
for SiKcnoouvqv £a[r -] cannot fit into the second half of a line, in which the first two and a 
half feet consist of [o]I8e t6v cOvopias, after an interval of 10 + letter-spaces. We must 
therefore assume a much wider gap after Euvoptas, to contain the rest of the first verse and 
enable us to put SiKcaoowqv £a[- -] early in the second. Moreover, fragment b, which 
comes from close to the right-hand edge of the stele, gives us the remains of the last four and 
a half feet in each of the two lines, so it is obvious that SiKaioowqv £a[- -] could not form 
part of this assumed second hexameter. In other words, we must assume also a much wider 
gap between fragments a and b, and reach the obvious conclusion that there were three and 
not two verses in each line. This in turn avoids the anomaly indicated by S. that two 
hexameter lines, containing at most eighty letters, apparently occupied about the same space 
as three columns of names containing about ninety letters over all. Again the solution is 
obvious: we require four columns of names, giving us at most 120 letter-spaces, to match 
the three hexameter lines with an average length of 38-40 letters each. 

Having thus established the approximate width of the stele, we can see that the four lines 
of the decree (or dedication) above, of which the letters are spaced evenly above every second 
letter in the verse lines, must have contained 59 or 60 letters each. I cannot offer a satisfactory 
restoration of the whole text, but confidently following Schweigert in his suggestion for 11 . 3/4 
5£ ?[°]x[ 0ai t&i Sifocot] I frrrcnvEo-cn, and observing, moreover, that in 1 . 2 the letters IKA[E]I 
come directly above the first five of 5e8[6]x[0cu, we can with hardly less confidence restore 
the end of this line as - - £rri Xap]iKXe([8o (or Opacj]iKAd[ 5 o) dpxovros, as Roussel had 
suggested. Before this we might expect the words o! 8iarnyral ol, to which OIA at the 
right of fragment a would seem most likely to belong, for Schweigert’s oT8[e- is far from con¬ 
vincing. This in turn locates the position of a and leaves very little margin of uncertainty for 
the distance separating it from the new fragment which is complete on the left. Assuming 
lines of 59 letters (with 60 in 1. 3, with Dl occupying one space), my incomplete restoration 
would run thus: 

- V - v ( 5 pio-r[a- l J -]ev.?. 

[. . . . ra CTvu<p£po\rra(?)] tcoi 8qpcoi ol 8[iaiTTyrai ol kn\ Opaa]iKX[e](f6o dpxovros] 

. 5 [u<as t&s &tt 6(?)] ovupoAaicov [Sixafcos Kpivdirres] 8 s 8 [o]x[ 0 cn twi 8qucot] 

frraivkratfTe ctutos xai drro]8ovai a[CrroIs to vop^pevja Kom[ada 0 ai. vvov] 

It will be seen that Roussel’s attractive suggestion dpior[a 8E8iqnr|K]Ev[ai] falls short 
of filling the gap in 1 . 1 by eight letters; a possible alternative &pio-r[cr Td$ KploEis TT©iqodp]£v[oi] 
involves an awkward order of words. For the missing 21 letters at the beginning of 1 . r 

1 Op. cit. 218. 
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we might expect some phrase expressing the motive for honouring the Diaitetai introduced 
by taciS/j, e.g. emiST) cnTE9ctv0Ti<jav, rather than 8 o§6vtes - which in agreement with 
ol 8[tcnTT)Ta(] in the next line would give us an ungrammatical nominatiius pendens , but the 
former alternative is too short by four letters, and I must leave this gap for others to fill con¬ 
vincingly. The restoration of 1 . 4, even though it stops four spaces short of the end of 11 . 1 
and 2, seems the only satisfactory wording to account for the letters AKOMI; and t& vopijo- 
HEva is not unlikely to be used to mean ‘ the customary fees ’, though it is generally found in 
the sense of * customary practice or ritual ’. 

Turning to the hexameters, the transcript of what survives can now be set out so as to 
show the position of each word, or group of letters, in the metrical scheme of the six lines; 
and it is obvious that the material does not suffice for a full restoration. 

[0]T8e tov Euvonias 

[- v, 8i]KaioauvTiv pa 

[- ~ - t]cc Sinaia ^ ~ aiSs co - - 

TraOaavTES vei'kti 

- w - w Tjpara toi ww - w - - 

- 00 - flues na . . o.86£av &ATi[0fj.] 

The use of the word evvoyta in 1 . 1 suggests almost certainly an allusion to Lycurgus, and it is 
not far-fetched to see in I. 2 a reference to another famous precursor in the field of law-giving: 
in fact, the lack of obvious alternatives in this context fully justifies the restoration 
‘Pa[8auccv0uos], which in turn gives us [tt|v te] at the beginning of the line, and leads us to 
expect a verb or participle with Smaiocruvriv as its object, of which the subject is [o]i8e in 
1 . 1. If we restore a participle we need a main verb before T]a SiKOia in 1 . 3. In this inter¬ 
pretation of the first part of the poem I am happy to have the support of Professor D. L. Page, 
to whom I am indebted for eucte{ 3 £ovtes at the end of 1 . 2 and Tjvucrauev in 1 . 3.* At the end 
of this line the spacing of the letters shows a gap of ten before ai8e (for which Schweigcrt’s 
aI8E is far from likely) and room for ten at most after these letters, but any restoration could 
be only speculative. Similarly, it seems wiser to leave 1 . 4 incomplete after vei'kti, as we 
cannot tell whether it has a general or a particular application here. 

For 1 . 5, where we have only eight letters left, their position on the stone shows that they 
form the third foot and the first syllable of the fourth. If we read -riuora toi- (or possibly too-) 
we fail to obtain the expected caesura, and some such restoration as [dTrlajiiua tcx tou[tcdv - -] 
might be preferable. In any case we should expect this line to stress the connection between 
the example of their great predecessors and the confident assurance which the dedicators 
display in 1. 6 of their own reputation for justice. 

I prefer to print the text as follows: 

[01I8e tov eOvopfas [AaxESaiuovi Sovrra 0£yiaras] 

[*rf|v te 8i]KaioawTjv 'Pa[ 8 au&v 0 vos EvaEfJfovTes] 


[f)VuacqjEv T]a Steaia.aiSE . . . 

TrauaavTES VEftcT)- 

5 [-? hr(a]Tiua to tou[tcov (?).] 


[eOvouios x]*H“S K[ap-rr]o[uue0a] 8o£av aXri[0fi.] 

(L. 3, (*.£.) Kara tttoAiv al8Ea0evTEs. D.L.P.) 

* In lino 6 his restoration [p>«j u (os « preferable to my first suggestion [oc^poouvnsl 

T 
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The suggestion of Roussel that the foot of this stele is partly preserved in IG II 2 2813, 
seems probable, if not absolutely certain. It contains the beginnings of the last four lines, 
namely two in verse followed by two lines recording a resolution of the Diaitetai to honour 
QctAAo oref/pccvcoi] their secretary and his assistant. As there arc remains of a crown incised 
at the top of II 2 143, this combination seems confirmed, but it must be noted that the size and 
spacing of the letters differ from those of the upper portions. In the latter the larger letters 
measure almost 0-009 m -> smaller 0 006 m., but in II 2 2813 their height is 0-008 m. and 
0-007 m - respectively. It is also noteworthy that the verses here begin over the sixth letter of 
the word [’'E 5 ]o£ev in 1 . 3 and are spaced so that nine occupy the space of eight in 11 . 3 and 4. 
If, following Kirchner’s and Roussel’s suggestion, we restore [‘'ESJo^ev toi? 8iaiTr|Ta[Ts 
frraivtoat tov ypappenia xal t6v Crrroypappcrrea | xa]i crrapavcoacn aCrros QaAAo cm^dvcoi 
&p£nis xai 8iKaio<Tuvr)s tvExa], we get a line of 59 letters followed by one of 56. If we assume 
that the verses above each ended above the sixth letter before the end of 1. 3, we obtain a 
length of 49 letters X « to allow for the closer spacing, i.e. approximately 54. But we saw 
above that the average length of the hexameters was c. 39 letters, so it seems necessary to infer 
that these verses comprise three hexameter lines of which the second occupies about 15 letters 
in 1. r and is continued into 1. 2. 

Restoration is even more uncertain than for the six verses above, and I am not even sure 

of the accuracy of the transcript ou 5 £s es -in 1 . 1. Is it possible that in imitation of the 

historical examples we have seen above the verse may have begun ouS£ Z£a[coorpt -reds 

on^Xas - -?. In 1 . 2 it looks as if ypapperra . oa-should be restored as ypapperra [xjoa - 

possibly [x]oa[pta ypdvpat], forming the end of the second verse. The sense suggested is 
‘ we need not envy the famous stelai of Scsostris 4 or other masters of orderly writing when we 
have such skilled secretaries as we honour here ’. 

A. M. Woodward 

4 II is surely safe to assume that these monuments, on which Herodotus enlarges (II to6), would be known by repute 
in Athens. 


(To be continued) 
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Achilles, Shield of 39. 

Aegisthus, Tomb of, area around 207-209. 
ages, in public service at Athens 29 ff. 

Agora, Athens, jug with Aktorione-Molionc 40. 
Agoraios, Kolonos, district not deme 16. 
Aktorione-Molionc, on jug at Athens 40. 

AlSzeytin, Lelegian town site and remains (Halicarnas¬ 
sus) 125-127. 

alphabet, Ionic, in Calchedon 82. 
amphorae, Attic ‘ SOS ’ 67-69. 

Amynanda (Halicarnassus) 163, 165. 

Andania, sales regulations 77-78. 

Anthcs, of Troczen, descendants at Halicarnassus 103- 

Apolio Boason 76. 

Aristophanes (poet), dates 20. 
arrowheads, stone, from Mycenae 233. 

Artemis Ephesia 140. 

Artemisia, of Halicarnassus 85-171 passim . 

Asarlik ( = Termcra) 127; remains of Lelegian town 
site 116-118. 

Astypalaca (Halicarnassus) 162. 

Athena Nike 1 ff. 

Athena Polias, priestess of 3; stemma of priestesses 7-8. 
Athens, Kerameikos, Attic ‘ SOS ’ amphora from 69; 

defixiones from 74 - 75 - 
Attic ‘ SOS ’ amphorae 67-69. 

Attica, painted funerary plaques 51-66; Phalcron, 
Attic ‘ SOS ’ amphora from 69. 

Bargasa, located at Gdkbcl 135, 142, 165. 

Bean, G. (and Cook,J.M.), The Halicarnassus Peninsula 

beads, ilycenae 222, 233, 234, 237. 
bier, funeral, on plaques 56-57. 

Boardman, J., Painted Funerary Plaques and Some Remarks 
on Prothesis 51-66. 

Bozdag, Lelegian town site and remains (Halicarnas¬ 
sus) 118. 

bronze, finger rings, Mycenae 242; geometric fibula, 
Mycenae 242, 244; implements, Mycenae 234, 236; 
pins, geometric, Mycenae 242, 244, 246-247. 
Burgaz, Lelegian town site and remains (Halicarnassus) 
118-120. 

burial scenes ( prothesis ), geometric 44 ff. 
buttons, Mycenae 233, 236, 237. 

Caere, Attic 1 SOS ’ amphorae from 69. 

Calchedon, funeral relief from 81-82. 

calendar of offerings, Ionian 83. 

capital, Ionic, from Halicarnassus peninsula 169-171. 

Caria, syntcly of 425 B.c. 162-163. 

4 Carian ’ graves on Delos, interpretation 267-269. 
Caryanda, not Pscrimos Isl. 128; site of at Siralik 131; 

site of, and ancient refs. 155-160. 

Centaurs, on geometric vases 49. 

Ceramic Gulf islands in 160-161. 


Ccramus, 142-143; site of 135. 
Chiusi (Clusium), stone relief prothesis 


is scenes 57-58. 


choregia in fourth century at Athens 23-24. 
choregoi for boys’ choruses, age of 24. 
clay (yellow), as waterproofing at Mycenae 207-209, 
215, 219-220. . 

Clytemncstra, Tomb of, notes on construction 194-198. 
coins, from Mycenae 203, 207. 
columns, model, in ivory from Mycenae 187-180. 
compound tumuli (Halicarnassus peninsula) 166-167. 
Cook, J. M. (and Bean, G.), The Halicarnassus Peninstda 

cXl . M., Thucydides as Archaeologist 266-270. 
Corbett, P. (and Woodhead, A. G.), A Forger of Graffiti 
251-265. 

Crete, gold ornaments from Tekke Tomb 37. 

Crusa (Halicarnassus) 163. 
curse inscription, Halicarnassus 142. 

dances, Homeric and Geometric 48. 
death-scenes on funerary relicts 82-83. 
defixiones 72 ff.; from Mycenae 69-72. 

Delos, graves on, removed in purification of 426/5 b.c. 
267-269. 

Delphi, sales law 77-78. 

demes, names and terminations 13; representation 
among diaitetai 36. 

Demctrios of Alopekc, sculptor 4 ft. 

Demosthenes (orator), relation to Lycurgus and his 

Desboroug 5 i, 3 V. R. d’A., Mycenae, Three Geometric Tombs 

239-247. 

diaitetai 27 ff.; distribution among the demes 36. 
Didyma, archaic inscription from 84. 

Dieuches 32-33. 

Diokles of Karystos 32. 

Dionvsia, City, number of choruses 23-24. 

dome, of Tomb of Clvtemnestra 197-198. 

drainage, of Tomb of Clytemncstra 195 f. 

dromos, of Tomb of Clytemnestra iqo. 

duumvir quinquennalis, before tenure of ordinary office 11. 

Egyptian (?) amphora, Mycenae 1 79 - 
Ephesus, 4 Ephesia grammata ’ 75-76. 

g iic, and early vase painting 38. 
icoboutadai 4. 

Etrim (Turkey), site of Theangela 112. 

Exekias, plaques 51; plaques in Berlin 63 ft. 

fibula, bronze geometric, Mycenae 242, 244. 
fish-plates 251, 265; date of introduction 265. 
forgeries, of Attic graffiti 251-264. 
funeral games, Homeric 47 f.; on early vases 47 f. 
funerals, Homeric, and Geometric 46-47; on painted 

funerary inscription from Calchedon 81-82. 

Gela, Attic amphora (‘ SOS ’) from 67 ; defixio from 74. 
Geometric bronze pins, Mycenae 242, 244, 24O-247; 
pottery, Mycenae 241-244, 245-247 ; protbests scenes 
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S .ff.; tombs, Mycenae 239-247; vases (Attic) and 
omcr 30. 

Gbkselcr, Lelegian town site and remains (Halicarnas¬ 
sus) 123-125. 

Gdl, Lelegian town site and remains (Halicarnassus) 

121-122. 

gold, ornaments from Crete 37; ornaments from Ithaca 

graf^ti, forgeries of Attic 251-254; at Mycenae 238; 

on Attic SOS amphorae 67-69. 

Giirice, Lelegian town site and remains (Halicarnassus) 

120-121. ' 

D -© r — 1 

WaU ° f Synnasium 92; Lygdamis^Tomb of’ 132. 

the rSst ^ an - CC fl 5_98; ,nsc C l P ,ions 97~'o8; Lysistrata (of Athens) 1-12. 
the post-Mausoan city 85-93; prehistoric remains 
94; pre-Mausolan city 93-95; Roman remains 92- 
93; speech and culture 96-97; stoa 9 2; temple of 
Demcter and Korc 92 ; theatre 92; topography 
87 t* nins > il a, central portion, remains 129-130; 
field study of 85-17, 5 . headlands 161-162; hill top 
sites 168; identification of sites 143-165; north 
coast remains 130-131; pattern of occupation 168- 
i& 9 ; prehistoric occupation 168; tomb types 165- 
107; remains in east of 131-135. 
hand-made pottery, Mycenae 240, 242, 245, 246. 

Hellenistic tile from Mycenae 207. 

Hcrakleidai, in Selinus 73. 

Herakles, early representations of Labours 40. 
heroic scenes on vases 42 ff.; marked by shields 42. 

Momer, and Attic Geometric vases 38 ff. 

Homeric funeral scenes, comparison with Geometric 

46-47. . 

house architecture, on plaques 55 f. 

Hypcreides, orator, beginning of career 30. 


inscriptions, archaic Greek 67-84; from Boeotia 76- 
77, from Calchedon 81-82 ; from Halicarnassus 07- 
108; from Halicarnassus peninsula (various sites) 
' 35 - 143 ; 'rom Myndus 112; from Theangela 1,6; 

. X6?:t“' ana,phab ' ,78 - 8,; ° n 

intercalary years at Athens 25-26. 

Ionia, inscriptions from 83-84. 

Tonic capital from Halicarnassus 95, 169-17,; charac¬ 
ter of Halicarnassus 96-97. 

iron, from Mycenae 203. 

Ischia, Geometric vase from 39. 

Ithaka, contacts with Crete 37; gold ornament from 
Actos 37. 

ivory chemical investigations on (fresh and burnt) 
248-250; model columns from Mycenae 187-188 - 
sources of Mycenaean 250 n. 2. 

ivy leaf, of ivory, Mycenae i8g. 

Jf.ffery, L. H., Further Comments on Archaic Greek In¬ 
scriptions 67-84. 

Kamarina, dffixiones from 74-75. 

Karadag. Lelegian town site and remains (Hali¬ 
carnassus) 123. ' 

Kolonos, deme: Agoraios, district not deme 12-17. 

kouros, archaic from Didyma 84; ofLeukios, at Samos 
04. 

Ktcsiphon (of the * Crown ’ oration) from Paiania? 3,. 

Kymc (Italy), defixio from 74. 6 


lapis Lacedaemonius, at Mycenae 182. 
lead, defixiones 72-75; ring, Mycenae 236; vessel 
Mycenae 232. ’ 

Lcgio IX Macedonica 10. 

Lelegian remains at Kumbah^e 132; town sites (Hali¬ 
carnassus peninsula) 116-128; wall and settlement 
at Myndus 110-111. 

Leukios, kouros of (Samos) 84. 

Lewis, D. M., Notes on Attic Inscriptions (II) ,-36. 
Linear B tablets, Mycenae 189. 
litus Leuca (Halicarnassus) 162. 

Lycurgus, governing party under 35. 

Lydos, pi a-. 

Lygdamis, 

Lysistrata \vi nuiu»; i— i m x, 

Lysistrata of Aristophanes 1 ff. 

Madnasa, site of 155. 

Magna Graecia, non-Greek inscriptions in Achaean 
alphabet 78-81. 

Mausolus of Halicarnassus 85-171 passim ; synoecism of 
' 4 3 -' 55 . ' 6 . 9 - 

Mistnios, meeting place of casual workers 17. 
mounds, over tholos tombs, Mycenae 180, 217 f. 
Mycenae, beads 232, 233, 224, 237; bronze geometric 
fibula 242, 244; burial near Poros Wall 214; 
Citadel House 177-180; Cyclopean Wall 179-180; 
date of destruction 179; domcofTombofClytem- 
nestra, 97-198; East-West wall 203-207; Egyptian 
amphora 179; geometric bronze pins, 242, 244, 
246-247; geometric pottery 241-342, 243-244, 245- 
247; geometric tombs 239-247; graffito from 
Perseia area 238; graves below the House of the 
Warrior Vase 191-193; 'he Great Poros Wall 209- 

Sjj S- x?' S,, £ rcma 0 ins 18,7 ,8 5 > 202; House 
ofthc Oil Merchant 184-185; House of Shields 180- 


~ , '''y* ionio 100; incw orave 

Circe 205; notes on the construction ofthc Tomb 
of Clytemnestra 194-» 9 ®; Perseia Fountain House, 
east extension 199-203; post-Myccncan pottery 
202-203, 206-207, 236; the Prehistoric Cemetery, 
grave list 190-191; pumice stone 189; seal stones 
from 206; seeds and grains 189; steatite rhyton 182; 
stone vases 182-183; storeroom and pottery 179; 
terracottas 23^-232, 233, 234-235, 236, 237; theatre 
at 198; lomb of Aegisthus, area around 207-209; 
use of plaster covering to tholos mounds 220-221; 
visible remains in Classical period 266-267; wood 
ivory-inlaid (? furniture) 184, 

Mycenaean pottery’ 223-230. 

Myndus, fortifications and remains 110-111; history 
no, ,,,; inscriptions 112; islands off 160-161; 
location and topography 108-1,1; origins 111; site 

Myrrhinc (in Lysistrata) , f. 

Naucratis, Attic ‘ SOS ’ amphora from 69. 

Neapohs, near Carvanda 158. 

a36 ' 

Nicias, of Kydantidai, family of 30-31. 

Nike (Athena) 1 ff. 

Nikeratos (II) of Kydantidai, public service of, 21. 

Nimrud, ivory, chemical investigation of 248-250. 
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obsidian blade, Mycenae 236. 

Pakenham-Walsh, M., Mycenae, Graves below ike House 
of the Warrior Vase 191-193. 

Pandion, shrine of (Acropolis), inscription from 22; 

location (Athens) 22-23. 

Pcdasa, site of 149-151. 

Pclcia, site of 160. 

Pcrseia Fountain House, cast extension 199-203. 
Phocis, inscription 77-78. 

Pie Ware, in earliest dateablc context, Mycenae 245. 
pins, bronze, Geometric, Mycenae 242, 244, 246-247. 
plaques, fabric 52; funerary, in Attica 51-64; hanging 

S ; mounting of 52; painted, series and single 51- 
passim ; of (blue) paste, Mycenae 233; relief 51; 
scenes on 54 ff. 

Pluto, association with Hermes 136. 
poros wall retaining mound of Tomb of Clytemncstra, 
Mycenae 209 ff. 

Poseidonia, inscribed silver disc 81; non-Greek 
inscriptions 78. 

prothesis, on Attic painted plaques 51-64; scenes, 
Geometric 44 ff. 

prothesis, and Solon’s restriction 56. 

Protocorinthian aryballos, Mycenae 236; kotylai, 
Mycenae 236. 

Protogeomctric pottery, Mycenae 240. 
pumice stone, Mycenae 189. 

Reccio, inscribed block 80. 
relief plaques 51. 

Robertson, M-, Gold Ornaments from Crete and Ithaca 37. 

Sales laws, at festivals 77-78. 4 

Salihadasi, site of Caryanda 159. 

Salmacis, Halicarnassus 93-94; fountain 87. 
seal-stones, from Mycenae 206. 

Sclinus, defxiones from 72-73. 

Septimius Severus, titles and dating in Halicarnassus 
inscription 106-107. 
serpentine, jars, Mycenae 182-183. 

Sesostris (of Egypt) 274. 

shields, early representations of 41-42. 

Side (Caria), site of 155. . . 

Smyrna, Attic (‘ SOS ^ sherds from 69; inscription 83. 
Sophilos, plaques 51. 

Sophocles, poet, demotic and family of 14-15. 
sphinxes, on Geometric vases 49. 
steatite, rhyton at Mycenae 182. 
stone vases' at Mycenae 182-183; method of working 
at Mycenae 182. 

Stymphalian Birds (?) on jug in Copenhagen 40. 


Syangela, earlier name of Thcangela 114; site of 146- 
147. 

synoccism, of Mausolus 143-155; date of 169. 
syntcly, Carian, of 425 b.c. 162-163. 

Syracuse, Attic (‘ SOS ’) amphora from 69. 

Syria, ivory from, chemical investigation 248-250. 

Taramptos (Halicarnassus) 163. 

Taylor, Sir Hugh, Mycenae, Chemical Investigations on 
Ivory 248-250. 

Tell Defcnnch, Attic (‘ SOS ’) amphora from 67. 
Telmissus, site of, and lit. refs, to 151-155- 
temenos, wall of, at Mycenae 205. 

Termera, disbanded by Mausolus 127; history of 147- 
149; site of 147 f. 

Termerian promontory (Halicarnassus), remains 128. 
Tcrmerium (Halicarnassus) 161-162. 

Tcrmile, site of 160. 

terracottas from Mycenae 202, 205-206, 230-232, 233, 
2 34 - 2 35 . 236, 237. ... 

Thcangela, later name of Syangela 114; site and re¬ 
mains 112-114, 145; site at Etrim 112; supposed 
absorption by Halicarnassus 115. 
theatre, at Mycenae 196-197. 

Thucydides, as archaeologist 266-270. 

Thycstes, * Tomb ’ of 71-72. 
timbering, in Mycenaean buildingss 181. 

Tomb ofAegisthus, area around 207-209; of Clytem- 
nestra, notes on construction 194-198; of Clytem- 
ncstra, retaining wall 209 ff. 
tomb types of Halicarnassus peninsula 165-167. 
tombs. Geometric, Mycenae 239-247; mounds over, 
and retaining walls 180. 

Torre Galli, inscribed Ionic kraleriskos 80. 

Tymncs, kingdom of 163. 

Uranium, site of 155; site of at Siralik 131. 

Vitruvius, on Halicarnassus 87. 

Wace, A. J. B., Mycenae , Preliminary Report on the Excava¬ 
tions of 1954 175-189; Mycenae, The Prehistoric 
Cemetery 190-193; Mycenae, Motes on the Construction 
of the Tomb of Clytemnestra 194-198. 
warfare, Homeric parallels with Geometric scones 43 ff. 
Webster, T. B. L., Homer and Attic Geometric Vases 38 ff. 
Woodhcad, A. G. (and Corbett, P.). A Forger of Graffiti 
251-265; Mycenae, A Graffito from the Petseia Area 238. 
Woodward, A. M., Notes on some Attic Decrees 271-274. 

Zephyria 93. 

Zephyrium (Halicarnassus) 85 f., 162. 


II. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


draAds, d-raA^qifXov, 6-r6AAov 39. 
6 *<rrr 67 ts 138. 

Sixai drro oupPoXaicov (?) 272. 
Blpvov (— 5 f|Jvow) 271. 


tuf^ia 100. 
tCrvoyia 273. 

’Eiptaia ypduucrro 71, 75-76. 
©qxain (?) 104. 


Upol AuifvES 141. 
Kf9aXoTov (?) 112. 
uAwois (*E9cc(a) 75. 
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III. INDEX OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS 


For Homeric passages, see 38-50 passim. 


Aristophanes, Lysistrala, passim t-12. 


Cicero, de Legibus II 26 and 64, 53. 

Demosthenes XVIII 3.3, 32; kXI 95, 29; XX* 
20; [LVIII], 32. 

Hesiod, Op. 654, 47. 

Homer, Iliad XI 707 ff., 4 r; XVIII 567-72, 39. 
Lucian, Philopseudes 18-20, 4. 

Pausanias II 18, 1 ff., 71. 


■■ Pliny NH V 107, 143; 128-140, 160-161. 

Plutarch, Moralia 534 C, 4; 842, 9. 

95, 29; XXXVIII, Polybius XVIII 44, 4, 151. 

Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘TeAwpa’ 160. 

Strabo XIII 611, 143; XIV 657, 147, 161. 

1 5 6 7 - 72 , 39 - Suetonius, Tib. VII 2, 11. 

Thucydides I 8, 1, 267-269; I 10, 1-3, 266-267. 


IV.' MUSEUM INDEX 

Alexandria, The Greek High School, forged graffito 261. Cambridge, Seltman, forged graffito 261, 264. 
Amsterdam 1366, 62 ; 1742, 61. Chicago (plaque) 63. * 

alw!’ p g w 3 4 °- 4 '; P- 20754, 60. Chicago, Farwcll Collection (inscribed vase) 1 

Athens, E.M. 198, 108; E.M. 199, 115; E.M. 201, CoDenhagcn NM.1628, 44; NM.7029, 49; j 
.J ,2 ‘ „ „ Stymphalian Birds (?) 40; (plaque Zsch. v 

Athens, Keramcikos xnv. 677, 61; inv. 690, 61. Dresden 814, 61. ■ 

Athens Market, 63. Halle, Professor Peek, forged graffiti 262-263. 

Athens, NM IQ2.2Q: 0*10 Ar.. N..-r o. 6 s M 5 


xxw—’ x.. , naiie, rroiessor recK, torgea graffiti 262-262. 

Lhens.NM 192,39; NM 2410, 2412, 2413, 60; NM Istambu! 1136, 81. 5 

' 7> 2 5 ,ot, 63; NM 12352, 58; Kdnigsbcrg F. 156, 157, 62. 

N\1 12697, 60; NM, forged graffito (ex Empedocles), London B.M. 1899. 2-19. i, 48; 1920. 2-23. 1-5, 7-9, 

11-20 oee—260 

Athens, Vlas to Collection (plaques) 59 (6-8), 61 (21), Munich’184, 63. ‘ 

62 (25), 62 (29) 63 (30), 63 (35), 63 (38). New York T 4 .146^ a, b, 58; 54. 11. 15, 62. 

Bc ^ ,n F II l81 . '“ ,826 ; 59 ; 79 ' 7 , 7 b; inscribed vase from Paris, Louvre MNB 905 (L4). 62. 

Castellucio 80; (plaque fragments) 63-64. ~ • *' * ^ 


Ravel, Market 929, 61. 


n ,1,1 c - ° ' J —■' u I . 

A.,,a, 61; 

Inv. A.3369 63. Tubingen 1153, 59. " 

gC ’ rni •'?'!? Museum 99 N.140, 26r; Vienna (Trau Collection), 61.. 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, NA.239, 261. 


V. EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 

For names in forged Attic graffiti, see 255-264. 


CIG 8698, 107. 

Vf 357, 69-72, 76; 496, 69-72, 75-76. 

/Cr VII 4254, 35. 

X 11 9 ’ \9 r ’ 2 54 . 262, 263, 264. 

S K. 24 ’ I E; 80 (BSA XLIX 17-21), 271. 

IG II* 143 (Hesperia VII (1938), 278 ff., No. 13), 271- 


*9^4,27; 1925-27,20-29; 2031,23; 2336.262,9; 

26 ^ 7; 2407 ! 2409, 27 ff.; 2423, 
26-27; 2810, 11; 2812, 17 ff.; 3053,24; 3058,24; 
3°9',6; 3155-6, 10; 3J73-9; 3i99,>2; 3283, 10; 

3453, 5 E; 3455, 8; 3461.6,9:3464,8; 3470-1,9; 
3472, 9; 3473-4, 9; 3477, 91 3497, 9; 35«5, 10; 
3535-7, 10; 3543, n- 3554 11; 3582-3, 11; 
3596 ,ii; 3612,12; 3678,12; 3870,9; 4126-7, 10; 
4«75-6, 10; 4210, ix; 4242, 10; 4247, 11; 4341-3, 

6398,*9^6587,’ ,8*. 359 ’ 32; 5o63a ’ 


AE 19 ' 7 , 4 I, 35 ; 1948 - 49 , 146 ff, 1 ff- 
Armuano IV-V 473, no. 18, 102. 

ATL List 12, 13. 

>’ 2?9, N °- 3 ’ 1375 28 °’ No - 5 - '395 
XIV (1890), 113, no. 15, 104; 119, 137; LXXlll 

_ (* 949 ). 255 E, 77 - 78 . 

Corinth VIII 2 no. 54, 10. 

Corp. Inset. Jud. II 756, 106. 

Htspma VII (1938), 278 ff (no. 13) (IG II* 143), 271- 


XII 80, 


no -‘ 3 ’ ,,a - 

v G 487, 845 5 2 0,8 °- 
iEGl\ 30, 74; 37-38, 72; 192-193, 103; 


1 ff. J ’ ' 

SGDI 1657, 80. 

S,G3 296, 34-35; 298, 35. 
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VI. INDEX OF EPIGRAPHICAL PROPER NAMES 


For proper names on dtfixionei, sec 72-75. 


'AppvXXis Mik(<ovos Kq 9 ioidcos 9. 

‘AWiviov 11. 

'AXt^dvBpa Adovros XoXXfiBov 10. 
•AXKfuaxos **y MuppivoCrrrfis 30. 
’AXXdas 138. 

’Apdpavros 102. 

Anaxilas, Ti. Claudius 10-11. 
’A[v]tIXoxos ZKoypcoviSns 3 2 - 
’AvTiofidvns 'AvTKpdro Ku0r|ppio$ 21. 

*Av<ptKTUWv Aioyous 31. 

'AttViuwv <Dti6tTmou MvppivoOoios 20. 


'Apio* 'Apiovos 69. 

'Apicrropi'iSiis KoXXuteus 30. 

? ) 66 . 

•Apxas 138. 

*Apx>°S flaicxvi£[usj 3 1 - 
*A-n*Xis ('A-ndXios) 139. 

Gallus, L. Aquillius Florus Turcianus jo. 
Gentianus, Q- Hedius Rufus Lollianus 107. 
rXavKi-TTis OIou 33. 

AqydviKos ‘Ayvoucios 33. 

Aqpwv AqyoTtXos riaiavieus 19. 

Aid-reipos Apcncovros 135. 

’ETTiKporris AieaXiSns 3 2 - 
EOQuSikos MvqaiWov; Z9 J ( |ttios 33-34. 
El^ietos 203, 238. 

EupnnriSqs ’ASeiuAvrov Muppivouoio* 19. 
'H8u6vous 105. 

0 £o 56 tt| rToXuoKTOu ‘Ap9npoTrTi6£v 9. 
©£65 otos toO Oavia 101. 

©tOKplvqs •YpaBris 32. 

GfOKuSpris 83. 

|©e65]evo 5 [E0]covup£us 29. 

©ouxu8l8qs ‘lKapitus 30. 

©udXXis 99. 

‘louvla MeyJaTq Zqvwwos Zouvidcos 10. 
'I'mrooStvls NiKOxXdous rfeipaidco* 10. 

I uncus, L. Aemilius 11. 

Carus, L. Aemilius n. 

KT1910C9COV XoXcrpycvs 33. 

KXeop£8cov KXdcovos Ku8a6qvai£us 21. 
KoXcoveus, KoXwvqQtv, dx KoXcovoO 12 ff. 
Kopapos 69. 

K*rnot9&v nmovitus 31. 


AacapyaBo 69. 

Auoipdxri (I) Apaxovri8ou Bcnfl&v 4-7. 
Auoip&xq (II) Auoi<np<5nco Banfl0£v 8. 

Mfylorq 'AoxXiyindSou 'AXaidcos 9. 
M£X&v9ios Apdxovros 100. 

Mtvirris Ku8a6r|vai£us 31. 

Mvr|ai0£o$ Z9ATT10S 33. 

MdX-rns 83-84. 

MuXtos 65. 

Mvpptqcs 69. 

Muppivq KoXXiiiayo 1 
MOrrtov ioj. 

Nixdjpcrros KuSowtiStis 30. 

NiKiiparos <3>iXai8ns 30. 

NiKiag ’Emyevos Ku8a9qva\t0s 18-19. 
Nixies Nif- - -1 <Dpedppio[s] 32. 

Novius, Ti. Claudius 10. 

SsvoxXris XoXapycu? 33. 

5£voTT£i0q5 Ncxuoipdxoo ncnovuOs 20. 

T7dpS<* 137. 
napQiviK^ 143. 

riauXXflva Zxpipcovla KcnrlTCOVo* i 2. 
ricvT£TTipis 'lEOOKXdous <t>Xud«s 9. 
rT£pcr8o.69. 

FIoXusuktos Auoiorpcrrou BaTrjSev 8. 
ndois 104. 

npoxX£i8ri$ dx Kfpapd«v 33. 
nu668r)Xos KoXXvmvs 31. 

QXOTTtTicOV, pXcOTTETilOV 67. 

Regulus, P. Memmius io. 

Zap«iviavfi ‘ApiXXco 12. 

ZTpardKXtia [-] d)iXa(8ou 9. 

[Z]cooiy[dvqs TTaiavisvs] 31. 

TeXcoias npo(JaXIoios 31. 

'YmptiSns KoXXvmus 30. 

(DaivdyapiS 66. 

OavooTpdrrq 'Avaxo[.] 6vydrnp 8. 

®iX(-TTTrq MnSeiou nfipaido>s 9. 

(DiXdyqXcs (DtXnnrfBo ricuovi£vs 19-20. 
OiXdoropyos 137. 

C)IXcov npooTtdXTiog 33. 

OiXcoTdpa (OiXTtpa) nauoipaxou 9. 
OXafJia <J>aiwapdTri 1 1. 

®cokos *l9iOTi<i8r|s 33. 
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PAINTED FUNERARY PLAGUES. 

(a) ( 4 ) Agora P 20754 (13). (17 Athens. Vi-asw Ckii.i.Kcrios 29. 
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PAINTED FUNERARY PLAQUES. 
JkwroN in. i<)^ (*7). 






PAINTED FUNERARY PLAQUES. 

\a Athens. Vlanto Collection 1301. (A) Athens. Ylasto Collection 21 . if - Athens NM 2501 32. 
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PAINTED FUNERARY' PLAQUES. 

( a ) Vienna. Tka«i Collection 20). (/<i Walters Art Cai.i.ery 134 . («-) Athens. Vtjurro Cou.. <35.1 






FURTHER COMMENTS ON ARCHAIC GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 

Fragment from Mh.ktus <?.». Ionia No. i ( e . 1:4). l*> Fragment i»o« Bofotia. Side ( e . 1:4). (</' The Same. Top. Showing 

Inscription (r. 1141. (c> Fragment prom Miletvs (?l. Ionia No. 2 ( e . 1: 4};. 
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FURTHER COMMENTS ON ARCHAIC GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


(«) Kai.«:iiuk>n I'unf.rai. Stria 


(r. 1:4!. Stria ; 1 : 3. insrripiion). lb , 1 C 
Ionia (?,i. Ionia No. 3 ( c . 1: 5J). 
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VIEW OF HARBOUR FROM CIRCUIT WALL ON EAST. 
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MYCENAE. 

CITADEL HOUSE. on Storeroom. //> Imported Amphora. 
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MYCENAE. 

HOUSE OF SHIELDS. Si-one Vases, (a* Siki-whink. [b> Limestone. in I*ui»i»in« Stosi:. 
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GREAT POROS WALL. 
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